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PEEFACE. 



In the Preface to the Third E<lition of my work on Heat, 
written in January 1868, the hope was expressed that before 
the end of that year the original Memoirs which I had 
contributed to the * Philosophical Transactions,' and other 
journals, during the previous eighteen years, would be pre- 
sented to the scientific public. Hitherto this hope has 
been only partially fulfilled by the publication of the 
re searches on Diamagnetism and Magno-crystallic Action. 

Erratum 
Fnface, line 8, /or Magno-crystallic read Magne-crystallic 



In front of each memoir is placed an analysis of its 
contents, from which the reader can at once learn the 
nature of the inquiry. I have also added here and there 
some necessary historic data. 

The points of difference between the late Professor 
Magnus and myself regarding the action of air and that 
of aqueous vapour on radiant heat are placed in their 
proper sequence and relation. At the end of the series of 
Memoirs the discussion is resumed, and brought, I trust, to 
a fair conclusion. 



VUl PREFACE. 

I ought to inform the reader who desires but a partial or 
general acquaintance with these researches, that summaries 
of most of them have been already pubUshed in the 
various editions of my work on Heat. 

Finally, I would offer my best thanks to the Council of 
the Eoyal Society for the ready courtesy with which they 
granted me the use of the Plates employed to illustrate 
these Memoirs in the ' Philosophical Transactions.' 

John Tyndall. 



RoTAL Inshtutiok : 
May 1872. 
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I. 

ON THE ABSORPTION AND RADIATION OF HEAT BY 
GASES AND VAPOURS, AND ON THE PHYSICAL 
CONNEXION OF RADIATION, ABSORPTION, AND 
CONDUCTION. 



ei 



B 



ANALYSIS OF MEMOIR I. 



-•o*- 



The researches embodied in the following memoir were begun in the earlj 
part of 18^9 ; and the firat notice of them is published in the * Proceedings of 
the Royal Society ' for the 26th of May of that year. 

They arose in part from the desire to do for the gaseous form of matter what 
had been previously so well done by Mellon! for the liquid and solid states of 
aggregation. They were also stimulated by the persuasion that not only the 
physical but the chemical, in other words the molecular, condition of bodies 
probably played a part previously unrecognised in the phenomena of radiadoo 
and absorption. 

At the time here referred to, the belief was general that as regards its rela- 
tion to radiant heat the gaseous form of matter was inaccessible to experiment 
Of the published attempts in this direction, two only are known to me, the one 
by Melloni and the other by Frans. Both are referred to in the 'Introduction' 
to this memoir, and are there stated, I believe correctly, to have left this field 
of inquiry ' perfectly unbroken ground.' 

The memoir naturally begins with a description of the instruments employed; 
the difficulty of obtaining a galvanometer-coil free from magnetic action is 
dwelt upon ; and a simple method is proposed of testing the galvanometric 
purity of copper wire. It is shown that by an experiment of a moment's 
duration we can satisfy ourselves, before the coil is constructed, whether the 
wire is lit for galvanometric purposes or not 

Following the methods of observation introduced by Melloni, experiments on 
air and other gases were executed and recorded. They proved conclusively 
that to grapple with these gases far more powerful sources of heat than any 
previously employed would be necessary. Hence arose the problem how to 
employ such sources, and at the same time to maintain the needle of the galvano- 
meter in a condition as sensitive as if no heat at all were falling upon the 
thermo-electric pile. 

The problem is thus solved: — Two sources of heat are permitted to radiate 
against the two opposite faces of the pile. However powerful these opposing 
radiations may be, if they be only equal, they neutralise each other, and permit 
the needle of the galvanometer to point tranquilly to tero. Between one of 
these sources and the pile a wide tube is introduced, which can be exhausted 
or filled at pleasure with any gas. Supposing the opposing forces to be equal 
when the tube is empty, the introduction of any gas, capable of quenching even 
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an infinitesimal fraction of the heat, would give the opposite source the mastery; 
a deflection of the galvanometer would follow, and from the magnitude of the 
deflection the amount of heat quenched hj the gas could be immediately 
deduced. 

The final form of the apparatus tiius sketched in outline was determined by 
a long course of tentative experiments. The possibilities of error were numerous, 
both in the arrangement of the apparatus and in the selection and purification 
of the substances to be examined. Experiments are recorded which show the 
infinitesimal action of the elementary gases and the perfectly enormous action 
of some of the compound gases upon radiant heat. To render these contrasting 
results secure ; to guard against instrumental defects which might readily sub- 
si itute a delusive for a real action; and to avoid impurities which, though 
infinitesimal when measured chemically, were found competent in the case of 
the feebler gases to entirely vitiate the results, some thousands of experiments 
were executed. 

As regards instrumental arrangements, for example, it was proved that 
to avoid errors arising from convection, and from djrnamic heating and chilling, 
it was absolutely necessary that the gases examined should not come into 
contact either with the radiating source or with the face of the thermo- 
electric pile. It was necessary that the heat lost by the one and received by 
the other should be purely radiant heat — a result which could never be calculated 
upon if contact were permitted with either the pile or the source. 

One of the earliest trials with the new apparatus, in which electrolytic oxygen 
was employed, proved the modicum of osone which accompanied the oxygen to 
exercise a far more potent action upon radiant heat than the oxygen itself. In 
$ 10 Memoir 11. this result is further developed, the constitution of ozone now 
generally agreed upon being deduced from these developments. 

While the action of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and air, even at the full 
pressure of the atmosphere and subjected to the most powerful tests, proved 
barely measurable, amounting certainly to not more than a fraction of a unit 
per cent, of the incident heat ; experiments on olefiant gas are recorded in which 
the quantities employed varied from x;5^th of an atmosphere to a whole 
atmosphere, and yielded throughout a perfectly measurable action. The 
absorption by this gas, under the pressure of an atmosphere, amounted to fully 
81 per cent, of the incident radiation. 

Experiments on sulphuric-ether vapour are also recorded in which the pres- 
sures employed varied from ^ooooo^^ ^^ ^° atmosphere to the maximum pressure 
of the vapour, the quantity of vapour corresponding to the smallest of these 
pressures being proved capable of producing a measurable eflTect. Comparing 
equal pressures up to 6 inches of mercury, sulphuric-ether vapour was found to 
be more than twice as potent as olefiant gas. 

The action of the following vapours at various degrees of density upon 
radiant heat is afterwards recorded : — Bisulphide of carbon, amylene, iodide of 
ethyl, iodide of methyl, iodide of amyl, chloride of amyl, benzol, me thy lie 
alcohol, formic ether, propionic ether, chloroform, and alcohol. 

A carious explosive eflect occurring in the cylinders of the air-pump when 
air is mixed with attenuated bisulphide-of-carbon vapour is referred to and 
explained. 

Chlorine gas is next operated on, and its action in altering the reflective 
power of the interior surface of the experimental tube is demonstrated. This 
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leads to a searchiDg inquiry whether any of the efiects observed with the rapouis 
aboye mentioned could be due to a diminution of interior reflexion. Two 
parallel series of experiments executed with two different experimental tabes, 
the one polished, and the other blackened within, are recorded. In nine cases 
out of thirteen the order of absorption in both tubes was the same ; in fact, the 
absorptions in the blackened tube multiplied by a certain coefficient were 
sensibly equal to those in the polished tube. In the case of the four remaining 
vapours slight deviations from the order of absorption were observed. These 
it was deemed unnecessary to follow up, so conclusive was the evidence thai the 
observed effects were really cases of ahsorptimi^ and by no means to he referred to 
any alteration of the reflecting surface whether by chemical action or by condensa" 
turn. 

The actions of other permanent gases than those already referred to are 
then recorded. 

Experiments are next described which illustrate the action of the aqueous 
vapour of our atmosphere on radiant heat ; and considerations follow regarding 
the influence of an atmosphere like ours upon the temperature of a planet. In 
former speculations upon this subject the density and height of the atmosphere 
were dwelt upon by distinguished writers ; but it is here pointed out that a 
comparatively slight change in the variable constituents of our atmosphere, by 
permitting free access of solar heat to the earth, and checking the outflow of 
terrestrial heat towards space, would produce changes of climate as great as 
those which the discoveries of geology reveal. 

Thus far our attention has been restricted to the absorption of radiant heat by 
gaseous matter, not only the general fact of absorption, but vast difl*erences of 
absorptive power being established experimentally. We now come to a series of 
reciprocal experiments on the radiation of heat by gases, which demonstrate 
not only the general fact of radiation, but that the order of radiation is precisely 
the same as the order of absorption. As regards both radiation and absorption 
the elementary gases in the experiments here recorded, stand lowest ; olefiant 
g^ highest; and between these extremes stand the other compound gases 
without any shifting of position. 

It is further shown that a film of gas, coating a polished metallic surface, msT, 
both as regards radiation and absorption, be made to do the duty of a coat of 
varnish, or of lampblack, in increasing the emissive and absorptive power of 
the surface. 

Our knowledge of this subject prior to the foregoing experiments is thus 
briefly summed up by Melloni. * On ne connait encore aucun fait qui d^montn 

directement le pouvoir ^missif des fluides ^lastiques purs et transparents.* 

Anmdes de Chimie et de Physique^ vol. xxii. p. 404. 

Directly bearing upon this portion of the subject is an observation which for 
a time, constituted one of the numerous perplexities besetting this inquiry in 
its earlier stages. A residue of vapour being in the experimental tube, air is 
permitted to enter ; a prompt deflection follows, indicating an increase instead of 
a diminution of the transmission. The needle then returns, and finally, takes 
up a position indicating a slightly higher absorption than when the vapour- 
residue alone was present. On pumping out, th« needle at first moves promptly, 
indicating a diminution instead of an increase of the transmisHion. After a 
momentary impulse in this direction, the needle returns to zero. The obeervatioo 
on analysis turned out to be an exceedingly interesting case of gaseous radiation 
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and absorption. When the air entered^ the vapour was dynamically heated } 
it discharged its heat against the pile, and thus apparently augmented the 
transmission. When the tube was ei^austed the vapour was chilled, and the 
radiation into it from the adjacent face of the pile produced for a moment the 
deflection due to absorption. In subsequent memoirs, imder the name of 
Dynamic Radiation and Absorption, this subject is fully developed. 

In the last section of the memoir an attempt is made to establish a physical 
connexion between radiation, absorption, and conduction. One of the specu- 
lative notions in this section subsequent experience has caused me to modify. 
Radiation and Absorption are here regarded as the acts of the molecule as a 
whole, whereas I now hold them to be mainly the work of the constituent 
atoms of the molecule. Experimental reasons for this change of conception 
will be given subsequently. The memoir winds up with some supplementary 
remarks on the thermo-electric pile and galva^om^ter, intended chiefly for the 
use of the younger student. 



I. 

ON THE ABSORPTION AND RADIATION OF HEAT BT 
GASES AND VAPOURS, AND ON THE PHYSICAL CON- 
NEXION OP RADUTION, ABSORPTION, AND CON- 
DUCTION. 



The BakerUm Lecture delivered before the Royal Society^ 

February 7, 1861 * 



INTRODUCTION. 

The EE8EABCHES On Glaciers which I have had the honour 
of submitting from time to time to the Royal Society- 
directed my attention in a special manner to the observations 
and speculations of De Saussure, Fourier, Pouillet, and 
Hopkins, on the transmission of solar and terrestrial heat 
through the earth's atmosphere, and gave practical eflfect to 
a desire long previously entertained to make the mutual 
action of radiant heat and gases and vapours of all kinds the 
subject of experimental inquiry. 

Our acquaintance with this department of Physics is exceed- 
ingly limited. So far as my knowledge extends, the literature 
of the subject may be stated in a few words. 

From experiments with his admirable thermo-electric appa- 
ratus, Melloni inferred that for a distance of 18 or 20 feet the 
absorption of radiant heat by atmospheric air is perfectly insen- 
sible.f 

* RaceiTed January 10. Philosophical Transactions for 1861 ; Philosophical 
M^orine, toI. xxii. p. 169. 
t la Thtrmochrose, p. 136. 
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With a delicate apparatus of the same kindy Dr. Franz, of 
Berlin, found that the air contained in a tube 3 feet long 
absorbed 3*54 per cent, of the heat sent through it from an 
Argand lamp ; that is to say, calling the number of rays yrhich 
passed through the exhausted tube 100, the number which 
passed when the tube was filled with air was only 96 •46.* 

In the sequel it will be shown that the result obtained by 
Dr. Franz was due to an inadvertence in his mode of ob- 
servation. These are the only experiments of this nature with 
which I am acquainted, and they leave the field of inquiiy 
now before us perfectly unbroken ground.f 

§1. 

The Oalvanometer and its Defects. — Magnetic Analysis of its Wire. 

At an early stage of the investigation 1 experienced the need 
of a first-class galvanometer. My instrument was constructed 
by that excellent workman Sauerwald, of Berlin. The needles 
are suspended independently of the shade, which is con- 
structed so as to enclose the smallest possible amount of air, 
the disturbance of aerial currents being thereby practically 
avoided. The plane glass plate, which forms the cover of the 
instrument, is close to the needle ; so that the position of the 
latter can be read off with ease and accuracy either by the naked 
eye or by a magnifying lens. 

The wire of the coil belonging to this instrument was drawn 
from copper obtained from a galvano-plastic manufactory in the 
Prussian capital ; but it was not free from magnetic action. 

In consequence of this, when the needles were as perfectly 
astatic as I could make them they deviated as much as 30^ 
right and left of the neutral line. To neutralise this deflection, 
a minute magnetic * compensator ' was made use oj^ by which 
the needle was gently drawn to zero in opposition to the 
magnetism of the coiL 

But the instrument suffered much in point of delicacy from 
this arrangement, and accurate quantitative determinations 

• Pogg. Ann, ToL xciv. p. 342. 

t No doubt many experimenters had attempted to establish the action of air npon 
radiant heat ; othonnse the conviction could not have become universal *h% t no soeh 
^'-tion was discoverable. 
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with it were unattainable. I therefore sought to replace the 
Berlin coil by a less magnetic one. Mr. Becker first supplied 
me with a coil which reduced the lateral deflection from 30** 
to8^ 

But even this small residue was a source of great annoy- 
ance, and for a time I almost despaired of obtaining pure 
copper wire. I knew that Professor Magnus had succeeded in 
obtaining it for his galvanometer, but the labour of doing so 
was immense. He first fased, and had drawn into wire, copper 
obtained from a galvano-plastic manufactory, but found, after 
the completion of his coil, its magnetic condition intolerable. 
*I have therefore,' he says, * specially purified my copper in 
the following manner: A solution of sulphate of copper was 
saturated with ammonia, until the precipitated oxide was again 
dissolved. The precipitated oxide of iron was removed by filtra- 
tion, and, as copper is not easily precipitated electrolytically 
from an ammoniacal solution, the fiuid was evaporated to 
dryness, and all the ammonia thus drawn off. The sulphate of 
copper thus purified was dissolved in water and precipitated by 
the Voltaic current. As it was found impossible to separate 
the copper in an adherent mass, it was necessary to fuse it. 
Unhappily a very brittle metal is thus obtained, which cannot 
be drawn into wires. The metal had to be fused eight times 
in succession before it was rendered fit for this purpose. 
This process,' continues Magnus, * of purifying copper is very 
troublesome and very costly. Without doubt it would be 
possible to obtain silver quite as free from magnetism as this 
wire, and by an easy calculation it might be proved that it 
would cost considerably less than an equal weight of copper 
prepared in the foregoing way.' * 

* Pogg. Ann. vol. Izxxiii. p. 489. 

Melloni giTes the following account of the formidable nuisance of a magnetic 
coil : ' Les syst&mes astatiques tr&s-sensibles appliques comme nouB renons de Tindi- 
qner aux helices d'un fil ordinaire de cuivre ou d'argent, pr^cntent presque toujoura le 
fait curieux de ne pouvoir s'arrdter au z^ro du cadran ; c'est-d-dire que, g^n^ralement, 
lea systemea astatiques douia d*nne grande Hensibilit^ ne peuvent s'arr^ter dans le plan 
Tertical qui divise Th^lice en deux portions <^gales, parallMement 4 la direction des 
spires. Lorsqu'on cherche 4 les amenor daus ce plan, en tournunt doucement Th^lice 
Ters leur position d*^uilibro, on les voit s'^cartcr aus8it6t, k droite ou a gauche, ot, 
apr^ quelques oscillations, se fixer stublemont dans une position d'dquilibre plus ou 
moin^ ^loign^ du z^ro. Ou mosure aie^injut cct arc do deviation moyennant un cercle 
graduA que Ton fixe 4 la partie sup^ricuro de I'h^lice apr4s y avoir pratiqu^ une ouver- 
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While pondering over the means of avoiding so formidable a 
task, the thought occurred to me that a magnet furnished an 
immediate and perfect test as to the quality of the wire. Pore 
copper is diamagneHc ; hence its repulsion or attraction by the 
magnet would at once declare its fitness or unfitness for the 
purpose in view. 

Naked firagments of the wire furnished by M. Sauervrald 
were strongly attracted by the magnet. The wire famished 
by Mr. Becker, when covered with its green silk, was also 
attracted, though in a much feebler degree. 

I then removed the silk covering from the latter and tested 
the naked wire. It was repelled. The whole annoyance in its 
case was thus fastened on the green silk ; some iron compound 
had been used in the dyeing of it, and to this the deviation of 
the needle from zero was manifestly due. 

I had the green coating removed and the wire ov^rspun 
with silk, clean hands being used in the process. A perfect 
galvanometer is the result. The needle, when released firom the 
action of the current, returns accurately to zero, and is perfectly 
free from all magnetic action on the part of the coil. In fajct, 
while we have been devising agate plates and other elaborate 
methods to get rid of the impurities of our galvanometer coils, 
the means of doing so by magnetic analysis are at hand. 
Diamagnetic copper wires are readily found. Out of eleven 
specimens, four of which were famished by Mr. Becker, and 
seven taken at random from our laboratory, nine were found 
diamagnetic and only two paramagnetic. 

Perhaps the only defect of those noble instruments with which 

tnre longitudinale dans le sens da z^ro et de la division des spires. La dMation est 
^gale dos deux c6t^s ; elle pent aller jusqu'& 10 on 12 degr^s et m^me dayantage, si, 
en operant snr un syst&me astatique d'une grande perfection, on donne une certatnt 
largeur a la fente qui sert a iniroduire dans Vhilice VaiguiUe ir\fh'ieure du sysUme, 
Le ph^nom&ne derive done du partage du fil en deux masses ^gales, qui cot 
chacune an centre d'attraction, vers lequel tendent les pdlcs des aiguilles aimant^ei, 
Ainsi le cuivre, dont ces fils sont ordinairement compost, tout en n'^tant pas nn m^tal 
magn^tique par lai-m6me, op^re snr les aiguilles aimant^es comme s*il contenait des 
parcelles de fer. C'est, en effct, le cas du cuivre de commerce ; et Ton en devine facile* 
ment le motif, lorsqu'on r^fl^chit 4 Timperfection des procM^ de raffinago et au cono 
tact des outils employ^ dans les transformations successives du cuivre en rosettes, en 
verges et en ftls. £t 11 ne faut pas s*imaginer que le fil ordinaire d argent soit en de 
moillcures conditions ; car Targent, qui se trouve presquo toujours en presence da fer 
pendant les operations n^ssaires k son extraction, ne ae convertit en fil qu'4 Taide du 
martcau et des fili^res d'acier.' 

^"^ - s ■ '' 
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Du Bois-Baymond conducts his researches in animal electricity 
is that here alluded to. The needle never comes to zero, but 
is drawn to it by a minute magnet. This defect may be com- 
pletely removed. By making sure at the outset that the naked 
wire is diamagnetic, and by the substitution of clean white silk 
for green, the compensator may be dispensed with and a per- 
fect instrument secured. It is never necessary to wait for the 
completion of the coil to test the quality of the wire.''^ 

§ 2. 
First Experiments on Absorption hy Ordinary Methods. 

Our present knowledge of the deportment of liquids and 
solids would lead to the inference that, if gases and vapours 
exercised any appreciable absorptive power on radiant heat, the 
absorption would make itself most manifest on heat emanating 
from an obscure source. But an experimental difficulty occurs 
at the outset in dealing with such heat. How must we close 
the chamber containing the gases through which the calorific 
rays are to be sent P Melloni found that a glass plate one-tenth 
of an inch in thickness intercepted all the rays emanating from 
a source of the temperature of boiling water, and fully 94 per 
cent, of the heat from a source of 400° Centigrade. Hence a 
tube closed with glass plates would be scarcely more suitable for 
the purpose now under consideration than if its ends were 
stopped by plates of metal. 

Bock-salt immediately suggests itself as the proper substance ; 
but to obtain plates of suitable size and transparency was ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Indeed, had I been less efficiently seconded, 
the obstELcles thus arising might have been insuperable. To 
the Trustees of the British Museum I am indebted for the mate- 
rial of one good plate of salt ; to Mr. Harlin for another ; while 
Mr. Lettsom, at the instance of Mr. Darker,t brought me a 
piece of salt from Germany from which two fair plates were 

* Mr. Becker, to whose ekill and intelligence I haye been greatly indebted, fur- 
nished me with seyeral specimens of wire of the same fineness as that used by Dn 
Bois-Raymond, some corered with green silk and others with white. The former 
were inTariably attracted, the latter inyariably repelled. In all cases the naked wire 
was repelled. 

t During the course of the inquiry I have often had occasion to avail myself of the 
assiftanee of thia excellent mechanician. 
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taken. To Lady Murchison, Sir Emerson Tennant, Sir Philip 
Egerton, and Mr. Pattison my best thanks are also due for their 
friendly assistance. 

The first experiments were made with a tube of tin polished 
inside, 4 feet long and 2*4 inches in diameter, the ends of which 
were furnished with brass appendages to receive the plates of 
rock-salt Each plate was pressed firmly against a flange by 
a bayonet joint, being separated from the flange by a Buitable 
washer. Various descriptions of leather washers were tried for 
this purpose and rejected. The substance finally chosen was 
vulcanised indiarubber very lightly smeared with a mixture of 
bees'-wax and spermaceti. A T-piece was attached to the tube, 
communicating on one side with a good air-pump, and on the 
other with the external air, or with a vessel containing the gas 
to be examined. 

The tube being moimted horizontally, a Leslie's tube contain- 
ing hot water was placed close to one of its ends, while an excel- 
lent thermo-electric pile, connected with its galvanometer, was 
presented to the other. The tube being exhausted, the calorific 
rays sent through it fell upon the pile, a permanent deflection of 
80** being the consequence. The temperature of the water was 
in the first instance purposely so arranged as to produce this 
deflection. 

Dry air was now admitted into the tube, while the needle of 
the galvanometer was observed with all possible care. Even by 
the aid of a magnifying lens I could not detect the slightest 
change of position. Oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, subjected 
to the same test, gave the same negative result. The temi^era- 
ture of the water was subsequently lowered, so as to produce a 
deflection of 20** and 10** in succession, and then heightened till 
the deflection amounted to 40°, 50% 60**, and 70** ; but in no 
case did the admission of air, or any of the above gases, into the 
exhausted tube produce any sensible change in the position of 
the needle. 

It is a weU-known peculiarity of the galvanometer, that its 
higher and lower degrees represent diJfferent amounts of calorific 
action. In my instrument, for example, the quantity of heat 
necessary to move the needle from 70** to 71** is about twenty- 
times that required to move it from 11** to 12**.* Now in the 

* See Remarks, 1872, at the end of thiu memoir. 
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case of the small deflections above referred to the needle was, it 
is true, in a sensitive position ; but then the total amount of 
heat passing through the tube was so inconsiderable that a small 
percentage of it, even if absorbed, might well escape detection. 
In the case of the large deflections, on the other hand, a very 
considerable abstraction of heat would be necessary to produce 
any sensible diminution of the deflection. Hence arose the 
thought of operating, if possible, with large quantities of heat, 
while the needle intended to reveal its absorption should con-* 
tinue to occupy its position of maximum delicacy. 

§ 3. 
Method of Cornpensation. 

The first attempt at solving this problem was as follows : — 
My galvanometer is a differential one — the coil being composed 
of two wires wound side by side, so that a current can be sent 
through either of them independent of the other. The thermo- 
electric pile was placed at one end of the tin tube, and the ends 
of one of the galvanometer wires were connected with it. A 
copper ball heated to low redness being placed at the other end 
of the tube, the needle of the galvanometer was propelled to its 
stops at 90**. The ends of the second wire were now so attached 
to a second pile that when the latter was caused to approach 
the copper ball, the current excited passed through the coil in 
a direction opposed to the first one. Gradually, as the second 
pile was brought nearer to the source of heat, the needle de- 
scended from the stops, and when the two currents were equal 
the position of the needle was at zero. 

Here, then, we had a powerful fiux of heat through the tube ; 
and if a column of gas four feet long exercised any sensible 
absorption, the needle was in the position best calculated to 
reveal it. In the first experiment made in this way, the neutral- 
isation of one current by the other occurred when the tube was 
filled with air; on exhausting the tube, the needle started 
suddenly off in a direction which indicated that a less amount 
of heat passed through the partially exhausted tube than 
through the filled one. The needle, however, soon stopped, 
turned, descended quickly to zero, and passed on to the other 
side, where its deflection became permanent. The air employed 
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Id this experiment came direct from the laboratory, and the first 
impulsion of the needle was probably dne to the aqueous vapour 
precipitated as a cloud by the sudden exhaustion of the 
tube ; for when, previous to its admission, the air passed over 
chloride of calcium, or pumice-stone moistened with sulphuric 
acid, no such eflFect was observed. The needle moved steadily in 
one direction till its maximum deflection was attained, and 
this deflection showed that in all cases radiant heat was absorbed 
by the air within the tube. 

These experiments were begun in the spring of 1869, and 
continued without intermission for seven weeks. The course 
of the inquiry during this whole period was an incessant struggle 
with experimental difficulties. Approximate results were easily 
obtainable ; but I aimed at exact measurements, which could not 
be made with a varying source of heat like the copper ball. To 
obtain a high and steady source of heat I resorted to copper 
cubes containing fusible metal, or oil, but was not satisfied 
with their action. Finally, a lamp was constructed which 
poured a steady sheet of flame against a plate of copper ; and, 
to keep the flame constant, a gas regulator specially constructed 
for me by Mr. Hulet was made use of. It was also arranged 
that the radiating plate should form one of the walls of a 
chamber which could be connected with the air-pump and ex- 
hausted, so that the heat emitted by the copper plate might 
cross a vacuum before entering the experimental tube. With 
this apparatus, during the summer of 1859, 1 approximately 
determined the absorption of nine gases and twenty vapours. 
The results would furnish materials for a long memoir ; but 
increased experience and improved methods have enabled me to 
substitute for those results others of greater accuracy ; I shall 
therefore pass over the work of these seven weeks without 
further allusion to it. 

On September 9 of the present year (1860) the inquiry was 
resumed. For three weeks the heated plate of copper was 
my source of heat, but it was finally rejected on the score 
of insufficient constancy. The cube of hot oil was again 
resorted to, and with it I continued to work up to Monday, 
October 29. During these seven weeks, from eight to ten 
hours daily were devoted to experiments ; but the results, 
though more accurate, must unhappily share the fate of those 
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obtained in 1859. In fact, these fourteen weeks of labour con- 
stituted a period of discipline, during which a continued 
struggle was carried on against the difficulties of the subject 
and the defects of the locality in which the inquiry was con- 
ducted. 

My reason for trying these high sources of heat was this : 
the absorptive power of some of the gases examined was so 
small that, to make it clearly evident, a powerftil beam of radiant 
heat was essential. For other gases, and for all the vapours 
that had come under my notice, sources of lower temperature 
would have been not only sufficient, but far preferable. I was 
finally induced to resort to boiling water, which, though it gave 
greatly diminished effects, was capable of being preserved at so 
constant a temperature that deflections which, with the other 
sources, would be disturbed by errors of observation, became 
with it true quantitative measures of absorption. 

§4. 

Final Form of Apparatus. 

The entire apparatus made use of in the experiments on 
absorption is figured on the Frontispiece. S S' is the experi- 
mental tvhey composed of brass, polished within, and connected, 
as shown in the figure, with the air-pump A A. At S and S' 
are the plates of rock-salt which close the tube air-tight. 
The length from S to S' is 4 feet. C is a cube, containing 
boiling water, in which is immersed the thermometer t. The 
cube is of cast-copper, and on one of its faces was a projecting 
ring, to which a brass tube of the same diameter as S S', and 
capable of being connected air-tight with the latter, was carefiiUy 
soldered. The face of the cube within the ring is the radiating 
plate, which is coated with lampblack. Thus between the cube 
C and the first plate of rock-salt there is a front chamber F, con- 
nected with the air-pump of the flexible tube D D, and capable 
of being exhausted independently of SS'. To prevent the 
heat of conduction from reaching the plate of rock-salt S, the 
tube P is caused to pass through a vessel V, being soldered 
to the latter where it enters it and issues from it. This vessel 
is supplied with a continuous flow of cold water through the 
influx tube it, which dips to the bottom of the vessel; the 
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water escapes through the efflux tube ee, and the continued 
circulation of the cold Uquid completely intercepts the heat 
that would otherwise reach the plate S. 

The cube C is heated by the gas-lamp L. P is the thermo- 
electric pile placed on its stand at the end of the experimental 
tube, and ftimished with two conical reflectors, as shown in the 
figure, (y is the com/pensating cube^ used to neutralise by its 
radiation * the eflFect of the rays passing through S S\ The 
regulation of this neutralisation was an operation of some 
delicacy ; to effect it the double screen H was connected with 
a winch and screw arrangement, by which it could be advanced 
or withdrawn through extremely minute spaces. For this most 
useful adjunct I am indebted to the kindness of my firiend, 
Mr. Gkissiot. N N is the galvanometer, with perfectly astatic 
needles and perfectly non-magnetic coil ; it is connected with 
the pile P by the wires ww; Y Y is a system of six chloride 
of calcium tubes, each 32 inches long ; B is a U-tube, containing 
fragments of pumice-stone, moistened with strong caustic 
potash ; and Z is a second similar tube, containing fragments 
of pumice-stone wetted with strong sulphuric acid. When 
drying only was aimed at, the potash tube was suppressed. 
When, on the contrary, as in the case of atmospheric air, both 
moisture and carbonic acid were to be removed, the potash tube 
was included. 6 G is a holder from which the gas to be ex* 
perimented with was sent through the drying tubes, and thence 
through the pipe pp into the experimental tube S S'. The 
appendage at M and the arrangement at 00 may for the 
present be disregarded; I shall refer to them particularly 
by-and-by. 

The mode of proceeding was as follows : The tube S S' and 
the chamber F being exhausted as perfectly as possible, the 
connexion between them was intercepted by shutting off the 
cocks m m\ The rays from the interior blackened surfsu^ of 
the cube C passed first across the vacuum F, then through the 
plate of rock-salt S, traversed the experimental tube, crossed 
the second plate S', and being concentrated by the anterior 
conical reflector, impinged upon the adjacent face of the pile P. 

* It will be Been that in this arraDgement I have abandoDod the qm of the 
differential galyanometer, and made the thenno-elcctric pile itself the diilarential 
instrument. 
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Meanwhfle the rays from the hot cube C fell upon the opposite 
face of the pile, and the position of the galvanometer needle 
declared at once which source was predominant. A movement 
of the screen H back or forward with the hand suflSced to 
establish an approximate equality ; but to make the radiations 
perfectly equal, and thus bring the needle exactly to 0**, the 
fine motion of the screw above referred to was necessary. 

The needle being at 0°, the gas to be examined was admitted 
into the tube, passing, in the first place, through the drying 
apparatus. Any required quantity of the gas might be admitted ; 
and here experiments on gases and vapours enjoy an advantage 
over those with liquids' and solids — namely, the capability of 
changing the density at pleasure. When the required quantity 
of gas had been admitted the galvanometer was observed, and 
from the deflection of its needle the absorption was accurately 
determined. 

The galvanometer was calibrated by the method recommended 
by Melloni (* Thermochrose,' p. 59), the precise value of its larger 
deflections being at once obtained by reference to a table. Up 
to the 30th degree, or thereabouts, the deflections may be 
regarded as the expression of the absorption ; but beyond this 
the absorption equivalent to any deflection was obtained from 
the table of calibration. 

§ 6. 

ABSOBPTION OF BADIANT HEAT. 

First Results. — Action of Ozone a/nd of Compound Oases on 

Radiant Heat. 

The air of the laboratory, freed from its moisture and 
carbonic acid, and permitted to enter until the tube 
was filled, produced a deflection of about ... 1** 

Oxygen obtained from chlorate of potash and peroxide of 
manganese produced a deflection of about • • • 1^ 

One.8pecimen of nitrogen, obtained from the decomposi- 
tion of nitrate of potash, produced a deflection of about 1** 

Hydrogen from zinc and sulphuric acid produced a deflec- 
tion of about • V 

Hydrogen obtained from the electrolysis of water produced 
a deflection of about 1^ 
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Oxygen obtained from the electrolysis of water, and sent 
through a series of eight bnlbs containing a strong 
solution of iodide of potassium, produced a deflection of 
about 1*" 

In bhe last experiment the electrolytic oxygen was freed 
from its ozone. The iodide of potassium was afterwards 
suppressed, and the oxygen, plus its ozone, admitted 
into the tube ; the deflection produced was ... 4* 

Hence the small quantity of ozone which accompanied the 
oxygen in this case trebled the absorption of the oxygen itself.* 

I have repeated this experiment many times, employing 
different sources of heat. With sources of high temperature 
the difference between the ozone and the ordinary oxygen comes 
out very strikingly. By careful decomposition a much larger 
amount of ozone might be obtained, and a correspondingly large 
effect on radiant heat. 

In obtaining the electrolytic oxygen two different vessels were 
made use of. To diminish the resistance of the acidulated 
water to the passage of the current, I placed in one vessel a 
pair of very large platinum plates, between which the current 
from a battery of ten Grove's cells was transmitted. The 
oxygen bubbles liberated were extremely minute, and the gas, 
on being sent through iodide of potassium, scarcely colom^ 
the liquid; the characteristic odour of ozone was almost entirely 
absent, and there was little or no action upon radiant heat. In 
the second vessel smaller plates were used. The bubbles of 
oxygen were much larger, and did not come into such intimate 
contact with either the platinum or the water. The oxygen 
thus obtained showed the characteristic reactions of ozone; 
and with it the above result was obtained. 

The total amount of heat transmitted through the tube in 
these experiments produced a deflection of . . . 71'5* 

Taking as unit of heat the quantity necessary to cause the 
needle to move from 0° to 1", the number of units ex- 
pressed by the above deflection is .... 308 

Hence the absorption by the above gases amounted to about 
0*33 per cent. 

* It will be shown subsequently that this result is in harmony with the anppotitioA 
that ozone is a compound body. Soo Memoir U. §§ 17, 18, and 19. 
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I am unable at the present moment to range with certainty 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and atmospheric air in the order 
of their absorptive powers, though several hundred experiments 
have been made with the view of doing so. The proper action of 
these gases is so small that the slightest foreign impurity gives 
one a predominance over the other. In preparing the gases 
the methods recommended in chemical treatises have been re- 
sorted to, but as yet only to discover the defects incidental to 
these methods. Augmented experience and the assistance of 
my friends will, I trust, enable me to solve this point by-and- 
by. An examination of the whole of the experiments induces 
me to regard hydrogen as the gas which exercises the lowest 
absorptive power.* 

We have here the cases of minimum gaseous absorption. It 
will be interesting to place in juxtaposition with the above 
results some of those obtained with olefiant gas — ^the most 
highly absorbent permanent gas that I have hitherto examined. 
I select for this purpose an experiment made on November 21. 

The needle being steady at zero in consequence of the 
equality of the actions on the opposite faces of the pile, 
the admission of olefiant gas gave a permanent deflec- 
tion of 70-3** 

The gas being completely^ removed, and the equilibrium 
re-established, a plate of polished metal was interposed 
between one of the faces of the pile and the source 
of heat adjacent. The total amount of heat passing 
through the exhausted tube was thus found to produce 
a deflection of 76® 

Now a deflection of 70'3** is equivalent to 290 units, and a 
deflection of 75*" is equivalent to 360 units ; hence more than 
seven-ninths of the total heat, about 81 per cent., were cut off 
by the olefiant gas. 

* The test to which these gases were subjected was far more severe than any pre- 
Tiously applied, but the result was in practical accordance with the conviction 
thai, at all events, in transparent gusos, the absorption of radiant heat, if not absolately 
insensible, was, at all events, beyond the reach of experiment. But early in 1859, 
eoal-gas being at hand, I tried it, and found its deportment more like that of an 
•diathermic solid than that of a gas. A crowd of other gases was immediately 
added. In fact, this single experiment with coal-gas opened the door to all the 
researches recorded in this volume. [1872.] 

r 
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The extraordinary energy with which the needle was deflected 
when the olefiant gas was admitted into the tube, was such as 
might occur had the plates of rock-salt become suddenly covered 
with something opaque. To test whether any such action 
occurred, I carefully polished a plate, and against it was pro- 
jected for a considerable time a stream of the gas ; there was no 
dimness produced. The plates of rock-salt, moreover, which 
were removed daily from the tube, usually appeared as bright 
when taken out as when they were put in.* 

The gas in these experiments issued from its holder, where it 
had been in contact with cold water. To test whether it had 
so chilled the plates of rock-salt as to produce the efiPect, a 
similar holder was filled with atmospheric air and permitted it 
to attain the temperature of the water ; but the action of the 
air was not thereby sensibly augmented. 

In order to subject the gas to ocular examination, I had a 
glass tube constructed and connected with the air-pump. On 
permitting olefiant gas to enter it not the slightest dimness or 
opacity was observed. To remove the last trace of doubt as to 
the possible action of the gas on the plates of rock- salt, 
the tin tube referred to at page 12 was perforated at its 
centre and a cock inserted into it ; the source of heat was at 
one end of the tube, and the thermo-electric pile at some 
distance from the other. The plates of salt were entirely aban- 
doned, the tube being open at its ends and consequently full of 
air. On allowing the olefiant gas to stream for a second or 
two into the tube through the central cock, the needle flew off 
and struck against its stops. It was held steadily for a con- 
siderable time between 80° and 90**. 

A slow current of air sent through the tube gradually re- 
moved the gas, and the needle returned accurately to zero. 

The gas within the holder being under a pressure of about 
twelve inches of water, the cock attached to the cube was 
turned quickly on and off ; the quantity of gas which entered 
the tube in this brief interval was sufficient to cause the needle 
to be driven to the stops, and steadily held between 60® and 70^ 

The gas being again removed, the cock was turned once half 
round as quickly as possible. The needle was driven in the 

• From the Tery beginning of the inquiry my attention was awake to the poambility 
of precipitation upon the plates of rook-salt. [1872.] 
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first instance through an arc of 60% and was held permanently 
at 50**. 

The quantity of gas which produced this last eflFect, on being 
admitted into a graduated tube, was found not to exceed one** 
sixth of a cubic inch in volume. 

The tin tube was now taken away, and both sources of heat 
allowed to act from some distance on the thermo-electric pile. 
When the needle was at zero, olefiant gas was allowed to issue 
from a common Argand burner into the air between one of the 
sources of heat and the pile. The gas was invisible— nothing 
was seen in the air — but the needle immediately declared its pre- 
sence, being driven through an arc of 4V. In the four experi- 
ments last described the source of heat was a cube of oil heated 
to 260** Centigrade, the compensation cube being filled with 
boiling water.* 

Those who, like myself, have been taught to regard trans- 
parent gases as sensibly diathermanous, will probably share the 
astonishment with which T witnessed the foregoing effects. I 
was, indeed, slow to believe it possible that a body so constituted, 
and so transparent to light as olefiant gas, could be so densely 
opaque to any kind of rays ; and, to secure myself against 
error, several hundred experiments were executed with this 
single substance. But the citing of them at greater length 
could not add to the conclusiveness of the proofs just furnished, 
that the case is one of true calorific absorption.f 



§ 6. 

Variations of Density, — Relation of Absorption to Quantity 

of Matter. 

Having thus established in a general way the absorptive 
power of olefiant gas, the question arises. What is the relation 
which subsists between the density of the gas and the quantity 
of heat extinguished ? 

* With a cube containing boiling water this experiment has been since made visiblo 
to a largo assembly. 

t It is eyident that the old mode of experiment might be applied to this gas. In- 
deed, several of the solids examined by Molloni are inferior to it in absorptive power. 
Had time permitted, I should have checked my results by experiments made in tho 
psual way ; this, however, will be done on a future occasion. 
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I sought at first to answer this question in the following 
way : An ordinary mercurial gauge was attached to the air- 
pump. The experimental tube being exhausted, and the needle 
of the galvanometer at zero, olefiant gas was admitted until it 
depressed the mercurial column 1 inch, the consequent de- 
flection being noted. The gas was then admitted until a de- 
pression of 2 inches was observed, and thus the absorption 
effected by gas of 1, 2, 3, and more inches' pressure was deter- 
mined. In the following table the first column contains the 
pressures in inches of mercury, the second the deflections, and 
the third the absorption equivalent to each deflection. 



Table I. — Olefiant Oaa. 



FrewiiraBln 
inchee 


Deflections 

o 


Abeorption 
per 100 


Pressures In 
inches 


Defleetioiu 

o 


Abeorptloo 
per 100 


1 


56 


90 


7 


61*4 


182 


2 


68-2 


123 


8 


61-7 


186 


8 


69-3 


142 


9 


62 


190 


4 


60 


167 


10 


62-2 


192 


5 


60-6 


168 


20 


66 


227 


6 


61 


177 









No definite relation between the density of the gas and its 
absorption is here exhibited. We see that an augmentation of 
the density seven times about dovhles the amount of the absorp- 
tion ; while gas of 20 inches' pressure effects only 2 J times the 
absorption of gas under 1 inch of pressure. 

But here the following reflections suggest themselves : It is 
evident that olefiant gas of 1 inch pressure, producing so large a 
deflection as 56**, must extinguish a large proportion of the rays 
which are capable of being absorbed by the gas, and hence the 
succeeding measures, having a less and less amount of heat to 
act upon, must produce a continually smaller effect. But sup- 
posing the quantity of gas first introduced to be so inconsider- 
able that the number of rays extinguished by it is a vanishing 
quantity compared with the total number capable of absorptioo, 
we might reasonably expect that in this case a double quantity 
of gas would produce a double effect, a treble quantity a treble 
effect, or, in general terms, that the absorption would, for a time, 
be proportional to the density. 

To test this idea a portion of the apparatus, purposely 
omitted in the description already given, was made use of. 
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O O (see Frontispiece) is a graduated glass tube, the end of which 
dips into the basin of water B. The tube can be closed above 
by means of the stopcock r; d diB ti tube containing fragments 
of chloride of calcium. The tube is first filled with water 
to the cock r ; this water is then displaced by olefiant gas ; 
and afterwards the tube S S', and the entire spa<^ between the 
cock r and the experimental tube, is exhausted. The cock n 
being now closed and / left open, the cock r at the top of the 
tube O O is carefully turned on and the gas permitted to 
enter the tube S S' with e3rta*eme slowness. The water rises in 
O O, each of the smallest divisions of which represents a 
volume of ^th of a cubic inch. Successive measures of this 
capacity were admitted into the tube, the absorption in each 
case being determined. 

In the following table the first column expresses the quantity 
of gas admitted into the experimental tube, and the second 
the corresponding deflection, which, within the limits of the 
table, expresses the absorption ; the third column contains the 
absorption, calculated on the supposition that it is proportional 
to the density. 

Table II. — Olefiant Qas. 

(Unit-measure ^th of a cubic inch.) 



^.^^MnVMA 


AlMorptUm per 100 
bbaerred Calcnlatoa 


MeaBttreB 
of Qas 


Absorption per 100 


of Gu 


bbeerved Caloalated 


1 


2-2 




2-2 


9 


19-8 19-8 


2 


4-5 




4-4 


10 


22 22 


8 


6-6 




8-6 


11 


24 24-2 


4 


8-8 




8-8 


12 


25*4 26.4 


6 


11 




11 


13 


29 28*6 


e 


12 




13*2 


14 


30*2 29-8 


7 


14-8 




16-4 


15 


33-6 33 


8 


16-8 




17.6 







This table shows the correctness of the foregoing surmise, and 
proves that for small quantities of gas the absorption is exactly 
proportional to the density. 

Let us pause for a moment to estimate the tenuity of the gas 
with which we have here operated. The length of the experi- 
mental tube is 4f8 inches, and its diameter 2*4 inches ; its volume 
is therefore 218 cubic inches. Adding to this the contents of 
the cocks and other conduits leading to the tube, we may assume 
that each fiftieth of a cubic inch of the gas had to diffuse itself 
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through a space of 220 cubic inches. The pressure, therefore, of 
a single measure of the gas thus diffused would be ttott?^ ^^ 
an atmosphere, — a tension capable of depressing the mercurial 
column connected with the pump -s^th of an inch, or about 
-j^th of a millimetre ! 

§ 7. 
Action of SuVpTvu/riC'etlier Vapour on Radiant Heat. 

But the absorptive energy of defiant gas, extraordinary as it 
is shown to be by the above experiments, is far exceeded by that 
of some of the vapours of volatile liquids. A glass flask was 
provided with a brass cap furnished with an interior thread, by 
means of which a stopcock could be screwed airtight to the flask. 
Sulphuric ether being placed in the latter, the space above the 
liquid and the liquid itself were completely freed of air by 
means of an air-pump. The flask, with its closed stopcock, being 
attached to the experimental tube ; the latter was exhausted 
and the needle brought to zero. The cock was then turned on 
so that the ether- vapour slowly entered the experimental tube. 
An assistant observed the gauge of the air-pump, and when it 
had sunk an inch, the stopcock was promptly closed. The con- 
sequent galvanometric deflection was then noted; a second 
quantity of the vapour, sufficient to depress the gauge another 
inch, was then admitted, and in this way the absorptions of 
flve successive measures, each possessing within the tube 1 
inch of pressure, were determined. 

In the following table the first column contains the pressures 
in inches, the second the deflection due to each, and the third the 
amount of heat absorbed, expressed in the units already referred 
to. For the purpose of comparison the corresponding absorp- 
tions of olefiant gas are placed in the fourth column. 

Table III. — Sulphuric Ether. 

Corresponding Abtorptlon 
by OlefUnt Om 

90 

123 

142 

154 

163 



Preasorosin 
iaobas 


Deflectiong 


Absorption 
per 100 


1 


64-8 


214 


2 


70 


282 


3 


72 


315 


4 


73 


330 


5 


73 


330 
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For these pressures the absorption of radiant heat by the 
vapour of sulphuric ether is more than twice that of olefiant 
gas. We also observe that in the case of the vapour the 
successive absorptions approximate more quickly to equality. 
In fact, the absorption produced by 4 inches of the vapour is 
sensibly the same as that produced by 5. 

But reflections similar to those already applied to olefiant 
gas are also applicable to ether. Supposing we make our 
unit-measure small enough, the number of rays first de- 
stroyed will vanish in comparison with the total number, and 
for a time the fact will probably manifest itself that the absorp- 
tion is directly proportional to the density. To examine 
whether this is the case, a portion of the apparatus, omitted 
in the general description, was made use of. E is a small 
flask, with a brass cap, which is closely screwed to the stop- 
cock d. Between the cocks d and c, the latter connected 
with the experimental tube, is the chamber M, the capacity 
of which was accurately determined. The flask K being par- 
tially filled with ether, the air above the liquid is removed. 
The stopcock d being shut off and c turned on, the tube S S^ 
and the chamber M are exhausted. The cock c being now 
shut off, and d turned on, the chamber M is filled with pure 
ether-vapour. By turning d off and c on, this vapour is 
allowed to difi^e itself through the experimental tube; suc- 
cessive measures are thus introduced, and the effect produced 
by each is noted. Measures of various capacities were made 
use of, according to the requirements of the vapours examined. 

In the first series of experiments made with this apparatus, I 
omitted to remove the air from the space above the liquid ; each 
measure therefore sent in to the tube was a mixture of vapour 
and air. This diminished the effect of the vapour; but the 
proportionality, for small quantities, of density to absorption 
exhibits itself so decidedly as to induce me to record the obser- 
vations. The first column, as usual, contains the measures of 
vapour, the second the observed absorption, and the third 
the calculated absorption. The galvanometric defiections are 
omitted, their values being contained in the second column. 
In fact, as far as the seventh observation, the absorptions are 
merely the record of the deflections. 
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Table IV. — Mixture of Ether Vapour and Air, 

(Unit-measure ^jth of a cubic inch.) 





▲bsoiption pra* 100 


Meemrat 


Ataorp 
Ob&umd 


tionperlOO 

A 


MenraroB 


Obaerred Cakalatej 


r^lmlitiTfl 


1 


4-5 4-6 


21 


82-8 


95 


2 


9-2 9 


22 


84 


99 


3 


13-5 13-5 


23 


87 


104 


4 


18 18 


24 


88 


108 


5 


22-8 23-5 


25 


90 


113 


6 


27 27 


26 


93 


117 


7 


31-8 31-5 


27 


94 


122 


8 


36 36 


28 


96 


126 


9 


39-7 40 


29 


98 


131 


10 


45 45 


30 


100 


135 


20 


81 90 









Up to the 10th measure we find that density and absorption 
augment in precisely the same ratio. While the former yaries 
from 1 to 10; the latter varies from 4'5 to 45. At the 20ih 
measure, however, a deviation fiom proportionality ia appaxent, 
and the divergence gradually augments from 20 to SO. In fiict 
20 measures tell upon the heat capable of being absorbed — ^the 
quantity quenched becoming so considerable that at length every 
additional measure encounters a materially enfeebled beam, 
and hence produces a diminished effect. 

With ether vapour alone, the results recorded in the following 
table were obtained ; and as I wished to know how &r the 
pressure of the vapour might be diminished, the capacity of the 
unit-measure was reduced to -x^-oth of a cubic inch. 

Table V. — Sulphuric Ether. 

(Unit-meamire ^th of a cubic inch.) 





Abflorptioo 


I per 100 


1 

HooHnres 


AbiorpdoQ 


per 100 


Koarares 


Observed 


Calculated 


Obeerred 


Osculated 


1 


5 


4-6 


17 


65-5 


77-2 


2 


10-3 


9-2 


18 


68 


83 


4 


19-2 


18-4 


19 


70 


87-4 


5 


246 


23 


20 


72 


93 


6 


29-6 


27 


21 


73 


96-7 


7 


34-6 


32-2 


22 


73 


101-2 


8 


38 


36-8 


23 


73 


106*8 


9 


44 


41-4 


24 


77 


110-4 


10 


46-2 


46-2 


26 


78 


116 


11 


60 


60-6 


26 


78 


119-6 


12 


62-8 


66-2 


27 


80 


124-2 


13 


65 


69-8 


28 


80-5 


128-8 


11 


67-2 


64-4 


29 


81 


133-4 


16 


694 


69 


30 


81 


138 


IG 


C2-.> 


7:JG 
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We here find the proportion between density and absorption 
sensibly preserved for the first eleven measures, after which 
the deviation gradually augments. Some specimens of ether 
have been examined which acted still more energetically on the 
thermal rays than that just referred to. 

No doubt for smaller measures than yf^^th of a cubic inch 
the above law holds still more rigidly true ; and in a suitable 
locality it would be easy to determine with perfect accuracy 
-^th of the absorption produced by our first measure; this 
would correspond to ^ j^^t h of a cubic inch of vapour. But on 
entering the tube the vapour has only the tension due to the 
temperature of the laboratory, namely 12 inches. This would 
require to be multiplied by 2*5 to bring it up to that of the 
atmosphere. Hence the toW^^ ^^ ^ cubic inch, the absorption 
of which has been a£Srmed capable of measurement, would, on 
being diffused through a tube possessing a capacity of 220 
cubic inches, have a pressure of — ^— x -^ x — ^ — = — ^ f.Vi 

of an atmosphere I 

§ 8. 

ExtefMum of Inquiry to other Vapours. 

I have now to record the results obtained with thirteen other 
vapours. The method of experiment was in all cases the same 
as that employed in the case of ether, the only variable 
element being the size of the unit-measure. For with many 
substances no sensible effect could be obtained with the unit 
volume employed in the experiments last recorded. With 
bisulphide of carbon, for example, it was necessary to aug- 
ment the unit-measure 50 times to render the measurements 
satisfactory. 

Table VI. — Bisulphide of Carbon. 

(Unit-measure J a cubic inch.) 





Abflorptton 

/ ^ 

Observed 


per 100 


Ifeasures 


Absorption per 100 


tffxies 


Calculated 


Obsenred 


Calculated 


1 


2-2 


2-2 


11 


16-2 


'24-2 


2 


4-9 


4-4 


12 


16-8 


26-4 


3 


6-6 


6-6 


13 


17-6 


28-6 


4 


8-8 


8-8 


14 


18-2 


30-8 


5 


10-7 


11 


15 


19 


33 


6 


12-5 


13 


16 


20 


35-2 


7 


13-8 


16-4 


17 


20 


37-4 


8 


14-5 


17-0 


18 


20-2 


39-6 


9 


16 


19 


19 


21 


41-8 


10 


15-6 


22 


20 


21 


44 
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Aj9 far as the sixth measure the absorpticm is proporidonal to 
the density ; after which the effect of each successiYe measnie 
diminishes. Comparing the absorption effected by a qnantitf 
of vapoor which depressed the mercory column half an inch, 
with that effected by vaponr of one inch pressure, the same 
dcYiation from proportionality is obsenred. Thus :-^ 

By mercurial gauge. 

Treman jUaoaptSoa per loa 

i inch 14-8 

I inch 18-8 

These numbers simply express the galvanometric deflecticma, 
which, as already stated, are strictly proportional to the absofp- 
tion as far as 30^ or thereabouts. Did the law of proporiaon 
hold good, the absorption due to 1 inch of tension ought of 
course to be 29*6 instead of 18*8. 

Whether for equal volumes of the vapours at their maximum 
density, or for equal pressures as measured by the depression of 
the mercurial column, bisulphide of carbon exercises the lowest 
absorptive power of all the vapours hitherto examined. For 
very small quantities, a volume of sulphuric-ether vapour, at its 
maximum density in the unit*measure, and expanded thence 
into the experimental tube, absorbs 100 times the quantity of 
heat intercepted by an equal volume of bisulphide of carbon 
vapour at its maximum density. These substances mark the 
extreme limits of the scale, as far as my inquiries have hitherto 
proceeded. The action of every other vapour is less than that of 
sulphuric ether, and greater than that of bisulphide of carbon. 

Remarks on the Explosion of Bisulphide^of-Carbon Vapour in the 

Air-pump Cylinders, 

A very singular phenomenon was repeatedly observed during 
the experiments with bisulphide of carbon. After determining 
the absorption of the vapour, the tube was exhausted as perfectly 
as possible, the trace of vapour left behind being exceedingly 
minute. Dry air was then admitted to cleanse the tube* On 
again exhausting, after the first few strokes of the pump a jar 
was felt and a kind of explosion heard, while dense volumes of 
blue smoke immediately issued from the cylinders. The action 
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WBS confined to these, and never propagated backwards into 
bhe experimental tube. 

It is only with bisulphide of carbon that this effect has been 
Dbserved. It may, I think, be explained in the following 
manner : — To open the valve of the piston, the gas beneath it 
must have a certain pressure, which, when suddenly produced, 
is sufficient to cause the combination of the constituents of the 
bisulphide of carbon with the oxygen of the air. Such a com- 
bination certainly takes place, for the odour of sulphurous acid 
is unmistakable amid the fumes. 

To test this idea I tried the effect of compression in the air- 
syring^. A bit of tow or cotton wool moistened with bisulphide 
of carbon, and placed in the syringe, emitted a bright flash 
when the air was compressed. By blowing out the fames with 
a glass tube, this experiment may be repeated twenty times 
with the same bit of cotton. 

It is not necessary even to let the moistened pellet remain 
in the syringe. If the bit of tow or cotton be thrown into the 
syringe, and out again as quickly as it can be ejected, on com- 
pressing the air the luminous flash is seen. Pure oxygen pro- 
duces a brighter flash than air. These facts are in harmony 
with the above explanation. 

Cimtmv^tion of Experiments on Vapov/rs. 







Table Vil. 


— Amylene. 










(Unit-measiire ^th of a cubic inch 


.) 






Abforption per 100 


MeaioreR 


AbflorptioD per 100 


Bret 


ObierTed 


Calcalated 


'Obaerved 


Oalonlated 


1 


8-4 


4-3 


6 


26-5 


26-8 


2 


8-4 


8-6 


7 


30*6 


301 


Z 


12 


12*9 


8 


36-3 


34*4 


4 


16-5 


17-2 


9 


39 


88-7 


6 


21*6 


21-6 


10 


44 


43 



For these quantities the absorption is proportional to the 
density, but for large quantities the usual deyiation is observed 
as shown by the following observations : — 

By mercurial gauge. 

PNMnre Deflection AtMorptien per 100 

\ inch «0 167 

1 inch 65 216 
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Did the proportion hold good, the absorption for an inch of 
pressure ought to be 314, instead of 216. 



Table YIIL— Iodide of Ethyl. 

(Unit-measure -^th of a cubic inch.) 





Absorption per 104 


MeasuTOB 


'bbeerved 




Oalcolated 


1 


6-4 




61 


2 


10-3 




10-2 


3 


16-8 




16-3 


4 


22-2 




20-4 


6 


26*6 




25-6 





Abaor] 


ptio 


D po'lOO 


umres 


Observed 


Calcolated 


6 


31-8 




30-6 


7 


85*6 




859 


8 


40 




40-8 


9 


44 




46-9 


10 


47-6 




51 



Pressure 



By mercurial gaiige. 

Deflection Absorption per 100 



i inch 


56-3 


94 


1 inch 


58-2 


120 



Table IX. — Iodide of Methyl. 

(Unit-meflLBure ^th of a cubic inch.) 





Absorption per 100 


Measoras 


Absorption 


per 100 


Menrores 


Observed 




Calculated 


Observed 




Calcnlatal 


1 


3-5 




3-4 


6 


20-5 




20-4 


2 


7 




6-8 


7 


24 




23-8 


3 


10-3 




10-2 


8 


26-3 




27-2 


4 


15 




13-6 


9 


30 




30-6 


5 


17-5 




17 


10 


32*3 




34 



Pressure 

i inch 
1 inch 



By mercurial gauge. 

Deflection Absorption per 100 



o 
48-5 

56-5 



60 
9G 



Table X. — Iodide of AmyL 

(Unit-measure ^^th of a cubic inch.) 





Absorption per 100 


Measures 


Absorption 


perlOO 


nrsB 


Observed 




Calculated 


Observed 


Calculated 


1 


0-6 




0-57 


6 


3-8 


3-4 


2 


1 




11 


7 


4-5 


4 


3 


1-4 




1-7 


8 


5 


46 


4 


2 




2-3 


9 


5 


51 


5 


3 




2-9 


10 


6-8 


5-7 
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The deflections here are very small ; the substance, however, 
possesses such feeble volatility that the pressure of a measure 
of its vapour, when diffused through the experimental tube, 
must be infinitesimal. With the specimen examined, it was not 
practicable to obtain a pressure sufficient to cause the mercury 
gaug^ to sink half-an-inch ; hence no observations of this kind 
are recorded. 

Table XI. — Chloride of Amyl. 

(Unit-measure ^th of a cubic inch.) 





Absoaptlon per 100 

* 


Measores 


Abfiorp 


tion 


per 100 


(ores 


6l»erTed 


Calcnlatea 


ObBorved 


Calculated 


1 


1-3 


1-3 


6 


8-6 




7-8 


2 


3 


2-6 


7 


9 




91 


3 


3-8 


39 


8 


10-9 




10-4 


4 


61 


6-2 


9 


11-3 




11-7 


5 


6-8 


6-6 


10 


12-3 




13 



Premuro 

^ inch 
1 inch 



By mercv/rial gauge. 

Deflection Absorption per 100 

69 137 

not practicable. 



Table XIL — Benzol. 

(Unit-measure ^^^th of a cubic inch.) 





AbflorptioD 


per 100 


Measures 


Abeorption 

/ ^ 

Observed 


per 100 


Mores 


Observed 


Calculated 


Calculated' 


1 


4-6 


4-6 


11 


47 


49 


2 


9-6 


9 


12 


49 


64 


3 


14 


13-6 


13 


61 


68-6 


4 


18-6 


18 


14 


64 


63 


6 


22-6 


22-5 


16 


66 


67-5 


6 


27-6 


27 


16 


69 


72 


7 


31-6 


31*6 


17 


63 


76-6 


8 


36-6 


36 


18 


67 


81 


9 


39 


40 


19 


69 


86-6 


10 


44 


46 


20 


72 


90 



Up to the 10th measure, or thereabouts, the proportion 
between density and absorption holds good, from which onwards 
the deviation firom the law gradually augments. 

By meretmal gauge. 

Dsfleetion Absorptioii per 100 



^ inch 
1 inch 



o 
64 

67 



78 
103 
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Table XTTI. — MethyUc Alcohol. 

(Unit-measore ^th of a cubic inch.) 





▲bsoTptio] 


I per 100 


■\ 


Meamnw 


▲beorption pcv 100 


Mefwnxet 


Ob0e]T6d 


Calculated 


dbserred 


Calcnlatei 


1 


10 


10 




6 


63-6 


60 


2 


20 


20 




7 


69*2 


70 


8 


30 


30 




8 


71-6 


80 


4 


40*5 


40 




9 


78 


90 


6 


49 


60 




10 


84 


100 






By mercwrial gauge. 








PrewuN 




Deflection Abiorption per 100 






i inch 




o 
68*8 


133 






1 inch 




60*6 


168 





Table XTV. — Formic Ether. 

(Unit-measure -^th of a cubic inch.) 





Abeorption per 100 


Meamree 


AbBorption 


per 100 


MeMorM 


6beerved 




Calcnlated 


6b8eryed 




Calcnlfttad 


1 


8 




7-6 


6 


39*6 




45 


2 


16 




16 


7 


46 




62-5 


3 


22-6 




22-6 


8 


48 




60 


4 


30 




30 


9 


60-2 




67-5 


6 


36-2 




87-6 


10 


63-6 




76 



Pressore 

i inch 
1 inch 



By mercurial gauge. 

Deflection Abeorption per 103 

183 



68-8 
62-6 



193 



Table XV. — Propionate of Ethyl. 

(Unit-measure ^th of a cubic inch.) 





Abeorption per 100 
6b8erTed Calculated 


Meaituraa 


Abeorption per 100 


Heaiorei 


dbeenred 




CUcolatcd 


1 


7 






7 


6 


38*8 




42 


2 


14 






14 


7 


41 




49 


3 


21*8 






21 


8 


42*6 




66 


4 


28*8 






28 


9 


44*8 




63 


6 


84*4 






36 


10 


46*6 




70 



PreMtire 

I inch 
1 inch 



By m^rcuHal gauge. 

Deflection Abeorption per 100 

168 



60*6 



not practicable. 
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Table XVI. — Chloroform* 

(Unit-measure ^th of a cubic inch.) 





Abeorption per 100 


MeasnreB 


Abflorptiofi 


per 100 


MoAauTCS 


Obwrred Caloolated 


Obeenred 


Calcnlated' 


1 


4-5 4-5 


6 


27 


27 


2 


9 9 


7 


31-2 


31-5 


3 


13*8 13-5 


8 


35 


36 


4 


18*2 18 


9 


39 


40-6 


5 


22-3 22-6 


10 


40 


45 



Subsequent observations lead me to believe that the absorp- 
tion bj chloroform is a little higher than that given in the 
above table. 

Table XYll.— Alcohol. 

(Unit-measure ^ a cubic inch.) 





AbflorpUon per 100 






Meaaures 


Absorption 


per 100 


MeMores 


Obeerred 


Calcolatod 


r 

Observed 


Calculated' 


1 


4 


4 






9 


37-5 


36 


2 


7-2 


8 






10 


41*5 


40 


3 


10-5 


12 






11 


45-8 


44 


4 


14 


16 






12 


48 


48 


5 


19 


20 






13 


50-4 


52 


6 


23 


24 






14 


63-5 


56 


7 


28-5 


28 






15 


55-8 


60 


8 


32 


32 


1 












By mercurial 


gauge. 








Prcssoro 




Deflection Absorption per 100 


• 




^inch 




o 
60 




175 






1 inch 




] 


aot 


practicable. 







The difference between the measurements when eqxxal pressures 
and when equal volumies at the maximum density are made use 
of is here strikingly exhibited. In the case of alcohol, for 
example, a unit-measure of half a cubic inch wad needed to obtain 
an effect about equal to that produced by benzol with a 
measure only -^ of a cubic inch in capacity ; and yet for a 
common pressure of 0*5 of an inch, alcohol cuts off precisely 
twice as much heat as benzol. There is also an enormous 
difference between alcohol and sulphuric ether when equal 
measures at the maximum density are compared ; but to bring 
the alcohol and ether vapours up to a common pressure, the 
density of the former must be many times augmented. Hence 
it follows that when eqvul pressures of these two substances are 
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compared, the difference between them diminiBhes considerably. 
Similar observations apply to many of the substances whose 
deportment is recorded in the foregoing tables ; to the iodide 
and chloride of amyl, for example, and to the propionate of 
ethyl. Indeed it is not unlikely that with equal pressures the 
vapour of a perfectly pure specimen of the substance last men- 
tioned would be found to possess a higher absorptive power 
than that of sulphuric ether itself. 



§ 9. 

Action of Chlorine. — Possible Influence of Vapov/rs on the Interior 

Sv/rface of the Experimental Tvhe. 

It has been already stated that the experimental tube em- 
ployed in these experiments was of brass, polished within for 
the purpose of augmenting by reflexion the calorific flux, and 
thus bringing into clearer light the action of the feebler 
gases and vapours. Wishing, however, to try the effect of 
chlorine, I admitted a quantity of the gas into the polished 
tube. The needle was deflected with prompt energy ; but on 
pumping out,* it refused to return to zero. To cleanse the 
tube, dry air was introduced into it ten times in succession ; 
but the needle pointed persistently to the 40th degree from zero. 
The cause was easily surmised: the chlorine had attacked 
the metal and partially destroyed its reflecting power; the 
absorption by the sides of the tube itself cutting off an amount 
of heat competent to produce the observed deflection. For 
subsequent experiments the interior of the tube had to be 
repolished. 

Though no vapour previously examined had produced a 
permanent effect of this kind, it was necessary to be perfectly 
satisfied that this source of error had not vitiated the other 
experiments. To check the results, therefore, a length of 2 feet 
of the experimental tube was coated carefully on the inside 
with lampblack, and with it were determined the absorptions 
of all the vapours previously examined, at a common pressure of 
0*3 of an inch. A general corroboration was all that was 

* Dense dark fames rose ftom the cylinders on this occasion. A similar effect was 
produced by sulphuretted hydrogen. 
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aimed at^ and I am satisfied that the slight discrepancies 
which the measurements exhibit would disappear^ or be ac- 
counted for, in a more careful examination. 

In the following table the results obtained with the blackened 
and with the bright tubes are placed side by side, the pressure 
in the former being three-tenths, and in the latter five-tenths 
of an inch. 



Table XVIII. 








Abeorptiox] 


per 100 


Absorption in 
Blackened Tnbe 


Vapoitf 


]&lackened Tabe 


Bright Tube 




O'Spreesoie 


0*5 presmre 


proportional to 


BJBulphide of carbon . 


5 


21 


23 


Iodide of methyl .... 


15-8 


60 


71 


Benzol .... 


17-6 


78 


79 


Chloroform. .... 


17*6 


89 


79 


Iodide of ethyl . 


21-5 


94 


97 


Wood-spirit 


26*5 


123 


120 


Methylic alcohol .... 


29 


133 


131 


Chloride of amyl 


30 


137 


135 


Amylene .... 


31-8 


167 


143 



The order of absorption is here shown to be the same in both 
tubes, the quantity absorbed in the bright tube being, in 
general, about 4^ times that absorbed in the black one. In the 
third column, indeed, I have placed the numbers contained in 
the first column multiplied by 4*5. These results completely dis- 
sipate the suspicion that the effects observed with the polished 
tube could be due to a change of the reflecting power of its 
inner surfEice by the contact of the vapours. 

With the blackened tube the order of absorption of the 
following substances, conmiencing with the lowest, stood thus: — 

Alcohol, 
Sulphuric ether, 
Formic ether, 
Propionate of ethyl, 

whereas with the bright tube they stood thus : — 

Formic ether. 
Alcohol, 

Propionate of ethyl, 
Snlphnric ether. 

As already stated, these differences would in all probability 
disappear, or be accounted for on re-examination. Indeed very 

D 2 
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slight differences in the purity of the specimens used would be 
more than sufScieut to produce the obseryed differences of 
absorption."*^ 

§ 10. 
Action of Permanent Gases on Uadiant Heat. 

The deportment of oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, atmospheric 
air, and olefiant gas has been already recorded. Besides these 
I have examined carbonic oxide, carbonic acid, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and nitrous oxide. The action of these gases is so 
much feebler than that of any of the vapours referred to in the 
last section, that, in testing the relationship of absorption to 
density, the unit-measures used with the vapours were aban- 
doned, the quantities of gas admitted being determined by the 
depression of the mercurial gauge. 



Table XIX. — Ca/rbonic Oxide. 

FreBsnre in inches Obflerved Oalcnlated 

66 2-5 2*5 

1 5-6 6 
1-6 8 7-6 

2 10 10 
26 12 12-6 

3 15 15 
3-5 17-5 17*6 

TJp to a pressure of 3 J inches the absorption by carbonic oxide 
is proportional to the density of the gas. But this proportion 
does not obtain with large quantities of the gas, as shown by 
the following table : — 



PreeBorein inches 


Deflection 


Absoriytion per 100 


5 


o 
18 


18 


10 


32-6 


32*5 


16 


41 


45 



* In illustration of this I may state, tliat of two specimens of methylic alcohol 
given me by two of my chemical friends, the one gave an absorption of 84 and the 
other of 203. The one had been purified with great care, but the other was not pare. 
Both specimens, however, went under the common name of methylic alcohol. I hsrs 
had a special apparatus constructed with a view to examine the influence of onme oa 
the interior of the experimental tube. 
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TahTiE XX. — Ca/rbonde Add. 



Pnasnre ininfihes 


Observed 




0-6 


5 


3*6 


1 


T-ii 


7 


1*6 


10-6 


105 


2 


14 


14 


2-6 


17-8 


17-5 


3 


21-8 


21 


3-6 


24-5 


24*6 



Here we have the proportion exhibited, but not so with 
larger quantities. 



Freerarein inchee 

5 

. 10 

16 



Deflection 

o 
26 

36 

42-8 



Absorption per 100 

26 
36 
48 



Presmre in 
incfafes 

6 

1 

1-6 

2 

2-6 



Table XXI. — Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 



Abeorption per 100 



ObacTved 
7-8 
12-6 
18 
24 
30 



Calcnla 
6 
12 
18 
24 
30 



te^ 



Preflsorein 
inches 

3 

3-6 

4 

4-6 

6 



Abeorption per 100 

Calculated 
36 



Obeerred 
34-6 
36 
36-6 
38 
40 



42 
48 
64 
60 



The proportion here holds good up to a pressure of 2*5 inches, 
when the deviation from it commences and gradually augments. 

Though these measurements were made with all possible care, 
I should like to repeat them. Dense fames issued from the 
cylinders of the air-pump on exhausting the tube of this gas, 
and I am not at present able to state with confidence that a 
trace of such in a very diffuse form within the tube did not in-* 
terfere with the purity of the results. 



0-6 

1 

1-5 

2 

2'& 



in 



Table XXII. — Nitrous Oxide. 



Abeorption per 100 
Obterred Calculated 



14*6 

23*6 

80 

86*5 

41 



14*6 

29 

48-6 

68 

71-6 



Pieaiarein 
inches 

3 

3-6 

4 

4-6 

6 



Absorption per 100 

Calculated 
87 



Obseryed 
46 

47-7 
49 
61-6 
64 



101-6 
116 
130*6 
146 



Here the divergence frx)m proportionality is manifest fix>m 
the commencement. 
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BemwrJcs on the Experiments df Dr. Franx* 

I promised at the begixming of this memoir to allude to the 
results of Dr. Franz : this shall now be done. With a tube 8 feet 
long and blackened within, an absorption of S'54 per oent. bj 
atmospheric air was observed in his ezperimentfl. In my ezpe- 
rimentSy however, with a tube 4 feet long and polished within, 
which makes the distance traversed by the reflected rays £Eur 
more than 4 feet, the absorption is only on^tiinth of the above 
amount. In the experiments of Dr. Franz, moreover, carbonic 
acid appears as a feebler absorber than oi^gen* According to 
my experiments, for small quantities the absorptive power of 
carbonic acid is about ^50 times that of oxygen ; and at the 
atmospheric pressure, carbonic acid probably absorbs nearly 
100 times as much as oxygen. 

The differences between Dr. Franz and me admit of the follow- 
ing simple explanation. His source of heat was an argand 
lamp, and the ends of his experimental tube were stopped with 
plates of glass. Now Melloni has shown that fully 61 per cent 
of the heat rays emanating from a Locatelli lamp are absorbed 
by a plat^e of glass one-tenth of an inch in thickness. Hence 
the greater portion of the rays issuing from the lamp of 
Dr. Franz was expended in heating the two glass ends 
of his experimental tube. These ends became secondaiy 
sources of heat which radiated against his pile. On admitting 
cool air into the tube, the partial withdrawal by conduction and 
convection of the heat of the glass plates produced an effect 
exactly the same as that of true absorption. By allowing the 
air in my experimental tube to come into contact with the radia- 
ting plate, I have ofben obtained a deflection of twenty or thirty 
degrees, — the effect being due to the cooling of the plate, and 
not to absorption. It is also certain that, had I, like Dr. Frans, 
used heat from a luminous source, my small absorption of 0*4 
per cent, would have been considerably diminished. 

§11. 

Action of Aqueous Vapou/r. — Possible Effect of an Atmospherie 
Envelope on the Temperature of a Planet. 

I have now to refer briefly to a point of considerable interest 
•^the effect, namely, of our atmosphere on solar and terrestrial 
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heat. In examining the Beparate effects of the air, carbonic 
acid, and aqueous vapour of the atmosphere, on the 20th of 
last November, the following results were obtained : — 

Air sent through the caustic-potash tube and through the 
drying-tubes produced an absorption of about • • 1 

Air direct from the laboratory, containing therefore its 
carbonic acid and aqueous vapour, produced an ab- 
sorption of •••••••• 15 

Deducting the effect of the gaseous acid, it was found that 
the quantity of aqueous vapour diffused through the atmosphere 
on the day in question, produced an absorption at least equal 
to thirteen times that of the atmosphere itself* 

It is my intention to repeat and extend these experiments on 
a future occasion^; but even at present conclusions of great 
importance may be drawn from them. It is exceedingly pro- 
bable that the absorption of the solar rays by the atmosphere, as 
established by M. Pouillet, is mainly due to the watery vapour 
contained in the air. The vast difference between the tempera- 
ture of the sun at midday and in the evening, is also probably 
due in the main to that comparatively shallow stratum of 
aqueous vapour which lies close to the earth. At noon the 
depth of it pierced by the sunbeams is very small ; in the even- 
ing very great in comparison. 

The intense heat of the sun's direct rays on high mountains 
is not, I believe, due to his beams having to penetrate only a 
small depth of air, but to tbe comparative absence of aqaeous 
vapour at those great elevations.t 

But this vapour, which exercises such a destructive action 
on the obscure rays is comparatively transparent to the rays 
of light. Hence the differential action of the heat coming 
from the sun to the earth, and that radiated from the earth 
into space, is vastiy augmented by the aqueous vapour of the 
atmosphere. 

De Saussure, Fourier, M. Pouillet, and Mr. Hopkins regard 
this interception of the terrestrial rays as exercising a most 



* Th« pecnliaritiat of the locality in which this experiment was made render ita 
repetition under other drcnmstancee necessarj. 

t Aa proTod bj the obseryationa of Welsh and Hooker, reasoned oat hj Strache^. 
[1872.] 
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important influence on climate. Now if, as the above experi- 
ments indicate, the chief influence be exercised by the aqueoos 
vapour, every variation of this constituent must produce a 
change of climate. Similar remarks would apply to the 
carbonic acid diffused through the air, while an almost inappre- 
ciable admixture of any of the stronger hydrocarbon vapours 
would powerfiilly hold back the terrestrial rays and produce cor- 
responding climatic changes. It is not, therefore, necessary io 
assume alterations in the density and height or the atmosphere 
to account for different amounts of heat being preserved to the 
earth at different times ; a slight change in the variable consti- 
tuents of the atmosphere would suffice. Such changes in fiict 
may have produced all the mutations of climate which the 
researches of geologists reveal. However this may be, the 
facts above cited remain flrm ; they constitute true causes, the 
eodent alone of the operation remaining doubtful.* 

The measurements recorded in the foregoing pages constitute 
only a small fraction of those actually made ; but they fulfil the 
object of the present portion of the inquiry. They establish the 
existence of enormous differences among colourless gases and 
vapours as to their action upon radiant heat; and they also 
show that when the quantities are sufficiently smaU, the absorp- 
tion in the case of each particular vapour is exactly proportional 
to the density. 

The experiments, moreover, furnish us with purer cases of 
molecular action than have been hitherto attained in researches of 
this nature. In both solids and liquids the cohesion of the par- 
ticles is implicated ; they mutually control and limit each other. 
A certain action, over and above that which belongs to them 
separately, comes into play and embarrasses our conceptions. But 
in the cases above recorded the molecules are perfectly free, and 
we fix upon them individually the effects which the experiments 
exhibit ; thus the mind's eye is directed more firmly than ever 
on those distinctive physical qualities whereby a ray of heat is 
stopped by one molecule and unimpeded by another. 

♦ On thiH point, see Sectku 23, Mom. II. 
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§ 12. 
BADIATION OF HEAT BY GASES. 

Reciprocal Experiments on Radiation and Absorption. 

It is known that the quantity of light emitted by a flame 
depends chiefly on the incandescence of solid matter ; the bright- 
ness of an ignited jet of ordinary gas, for example, being chiefly 
due to the solid particles of carbon liberated in the flame.^ 

Melloni found the radiation of heat from his alcohol lamp to 
be greatly augmented by plunging a spiral of platinum wire into 
the flame. He also proved that a bundle of wire placed in the 
current of hot air ascending from an argand chimney gave a 
copious radiation, while when the wire was withdrawn no trace 
of radiant heat could be detected by his apparatus. He con- 
cluded from this experiment that air possesses the power of 
radiation in so feeble a degree that our best thermoscopic in- 
struments fail to detect this power.f These are the only ex- 
periments hitherto published upon this subject, and they are 
negative. 

I have now to record some affirmative ones. The pile, furnished 
with its conical reflector, was placed upon a stand, with a screen 
of polished tin in front of it. An alcohol lamp was placed behind 
the screen, so that its flame was entirely hidden by the latter ; on 
rising above the screen, the gaseous column radiated its heat 
against the pile and produced a considerable deflection. The 
same effect was produced when a candle or an ordinary jet of 
gas was substituted for the alcohol lamp. 

The heated products of combustion acted on the pile in the 
above experiments, but the radiation from ordinary undried air 
was easily demonstrated by placing a heated iron spatula or metal 
sphere behind the screen. A deflection was thus obtained 
which, when the spatula was raised to a red heat, amounted to 
more than sixty degrees. No radiation from the spatula to the 
pile, was here possible, and no portion of the heated air itself 
approached the pile, so as to communicate its warmth by contact 
to the latter. 

* B J a suitable arrangement the particles may be liberated red-hot^ instead of white- 
hot, each individual particle deocribing a line of red light. [1872.] 

t La Thermochro9e, p. 94. Further : ' No fact is yet known which directly proves 
the emiaaive power of pure and transparent elastic fluids.' — Taylor's Scientific Memoirs^ 
ToL T. p. 661. 
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My next care was to examine whether different gases possessed 
different powers of radiation ; and for this purpose the following 
arrangement was devised. P (fig. 1) represents the thermo- 
electric pile with its two conical refiectors ; S is a double screen 
of polished tin ; A is an argand borner consisting of two con- 
centric rings perforated with orifices for the escape of the gas ; 
C is a heated copper ball ; the tube 1 1 leads to a gas-holder 
containing the gas to be examined. "When the ball C is placed 
on the ai^fand bnmer, it of coarse heats the air in contact 
with it ; an ascending current is established, which acts on the 
Fig. 1. 




pile as in the experiments last described. It was fomid 
necessary to neutralize this radiation, and for this porpoee s 
large LesUe's cube L, filled with water a few d^rees abore 
the temperature of the air, was allowed to act on the opposite 
face of the pile. 

When the needle was thus brought to zero, the cock of the 
gas-holder was turned on ; the gas passed through the burner, 
came into contact with the ball, and ascended afterwards in a 
heated column in &ont of Uie pile. The galvanometer was now 
observed, and the limit of Uie arc throngh which its needle was 
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urged was noted. It is needless to remark that the ball was 
entirely hidden by the screen fix)m the thermo-electric pile, 
and that, even were this not the case, the mode of compensa- 
tion adopted would still give us the pure action of the gas. 

The results of the experiments are given in the following 
table, the figure appended to the name of each gas marking 
the number of degrees through which the radiation from the^ 
latter urged the needle of the galvanometer*: — 



Air 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Hydrogen 

Carbonic oxide 12 

Carbonic acid 18 

Nitrons oxide 29 

Olefiantgas 53 

The radiation from air, it will be remembered, was neutralizecE 
by the large Leslie's cube, and hence the 0° attached to it 
merely denotes that the propulsion of air from the gas-holder 
through the argand burner did not augment the effect. Oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen, sent in a similar manner over the ball, 
were equally ineffective. The other gases, however, not only 
exhibit a marked action, but also marked differences of action. 
Their radiative powers follow precisely the same order as their 
powers of absorption. In fact, the deflections actually pro- 
duced by their respective absorptions at a common pressure of 
5 inches are as follows : — 

Air A fraction of a degree 

Oxygen „ „ 

Nitrogen „ n 

Hydrogen n » 

Carbonic oxide 18^ 

Carbonic acid 25° 

Nitrons oxide 44° 

Olefiantgas 61° 

It would be easy to give these experiments a more elegant 
form, and to arrive at greater accuracy, which I intend to do on 
a future occasion ; but my object now is simply to establish the 
general order of the radiative powers of these gases, as con- 
trasted with their powers of absorption. 

* I haye also rendered these experiments on radiation visible to a large assembly. 
They may be readily introduced in lectures on radiant heat 
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§13. 

The Varmshmg of Polished Metal Surfaces by Quses. 

When the polished metallic face of a Leslie's cube is tamed 
towards a thermo-electric pile, the eflfect produced is incon- 
siderable, but it is greatly augmented when a coat of var- 
nish is laid upon the polished surface. Now a film of gas 
may be employed instead of the coat of yamish. Such a 
cube, containing boiling water, had a polished silver face 
turned towards the pile, and its effect on the galvanometer 
neutralized in the usual manner. The needle being at 0^, a 
film of olefiant gas, issuing from a narrow slit, was caused to 
pass over the metal. The consequent radiation produced a 
deflection of 45°. When the gas was cut off, the needle returned 
accurately to 0**. 

Beciprocally, absorption by a coating film of gas may be 
shown by filling a cube with cold water, but not so cold as to 
produce the precipitation of the aqueous vapour of the air, and 
allowing the pile to radiate against it. A gilt copper ball, 
cooled in a freezing mixture, being placed in front of the pile, 
its effect was neutralized by presenting a beaker containing a 
little iced water to the face opposite. A film of olefiant gas 
was sent over the ball, but the consequent deflection proved 
that the absorption by the ball, instead of being greater, was 
less than before. On examination, the ball was found coated 
with a crust of ice, which is one of the best absorbers of radiant 
heat. The olefiant gas, being warmer than the ice, partially 
neutralized its action. When, however, the temperature of 
the ball was only a few degrees lower than that of the atmo- 
sphere, and its surface quite dry, the film of gas was found, 
like a film of varnish, to augment the absorption. 

§14. 

First Observation of the Radiation of a Vapour heated 

dynamically, 

A remarkable effect, which contributed at first to the com- 
plexity of the experiments, can now be explained. Conceive the 
experimental tube exhausted and the needle at zero ; conceive a 
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small quantity of alcoliol or ether vapour admitted ; it cuts off 
a portion of the heat from one source, and the opposite source 
triumphp. Let the consequent deflection be 45**. If dry air be 
now admitted till the tube is filled, its normal effect of course 
would be slightly to augment the absorption and make the 
deflection greater. But the following action is really ob- 
served: — ^When the air first enters, the needle, instead of 
ascending, descends ; it falls to 26^, as if a portion of the heat 
originally cut off had been restored. At 26% however, the 
needle stops, turns, moves quickly upwards, and takes up a 
permanent position a little higher than 45**. Let the tube now 
be exhausted, the withdrawal of the mixed air and vapour ought 
of course to restore the equilibrium with which we started ; but 
the following effects are observed : — When the exhaustion com- 
mences, the needle moves upwards from 45** to 54°; it then 
halts, turns, and descends speedily to 0% where it permanently 
remains. 

After many attempts to account for the anomaly, I proceeded 
thus : — A thermo-electric couple was soldered to the external 
surface of the experimental tube, and its ends connected with a 
galvanometer. When air was admitted, a deflection was pro- 
duced, showing that the air, on entering the vacuum, was* 
heated. On exhausting, the needle was also deflected, showing 
that the interior of the tube was chilled. These are indeed 
known effects ; but I was anxious to make myself perfectly sure 
of them. I subsequently had the tube perforated and delicate 
thermometers screwed into it airtight. On filling the tube 
the thermometric columns rose, on exhausting it they sank, the 
range between the maximum and minimum amounting in the 
case of air to 5** Fahr. 

Hence the following explanation of the above singular effects. 
The absorptive power of the ether or alcohol vapour is very 
great, and its radiative power is equally so. The heat generated 
by the air on its entrance is communicated to the vapour, which 
thus becomes a temporary source of radiant heat, and diminishes 
the deflection produced in the first instance by its presence. 
The reverse occurs when the tube is exhausted ; the vapour is 
then chilled, its great absorptive action on the heat radiated 
from the adjacent face of the pile comes into play, the original 
absorption being apparently augmented. In both cases, how- 
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ever, the action is transient ; the vapour soon loses the heat 
commnnioated to it, and soon ffsAuB the heat which it has lost^ 
and matters then take their normal course.^ 

« 

§ 15. 

On the Physical Coimexion ofBadiaHon, AhsorpUan, and 

Conduction. 

Notwithstanding the great accessions of late years to our 
knowledge of the nature of heat, we are as yet, I helieve, quite 
gnorant of the atomic conditions on which radiation, absorp- 
tion, and conduction depend. What are the specific qualities 
which cause one body to radiate copiously and another feebly? 
Why, on theoretic grounds, must the equivalence of radiation 
and absorption exist? Why should a highly diathermanooB 
body, as shovm by Mr. Balfour Stewart, be a bad radiator, and 
an athermanous body a good radiator? How is heat con- 
ducted? and what is the strict physical meaning of good 
conduction and bad conduction ? Why should good conducton 
be, in general, bad radiators, and bad conductors good radiators? 
These, and other questions, referring to fsicts more or less 
' established, have still to receive their complete answers. It was 
lesB with a hope of furnishing such thaoi of shadowing forth 
the possibility of uniting these various effects by a common 
bond, that I submitted the following reflexions to the notice of 
the Royal Society. 

In the experiments recorded in the foregoing pages, we have 
dealt with free atoms, both simple and compound, and it has 
been found that in all cases absorption takes place. The 
meaning of this, according to the dynamical theory of heat, is 
that no atom is capable of existing in vibrating cether without 
accepting a portion of its motion. We may, if we wish, 
imagine a certain roughness of the surface of the atoms which 
enables the aether to bite them and carry the atom along with 
it. But no matter what the quality may be which enables any 
atom to accept motion from the agitated aether, the same quality 
must enable it to impart motion to still aether when it is plunged 
in the latter and agitated. It is only necessary to imagine a 
body immersed in water to see that this must be the case. 

* Undef the head Dynamic Radiation and Absorption, this result is fiillj derelopcd 
in subsequent memoirs. 
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There is a polarity here as rigid as that of magnetism. 
Prom the existence of absorption, we may on theoretic grounds 
infallibly infer a capacity for radiation ; from the existence of 
radiation, we may with equal certainty infer a capacity for 
absorption ; and each of them must be regarded as the measure 
of the other.* 

This reasoning, founded simply on the mechanical relations 
of the ssther and the atoms immersed in it, is completely verified 
by experiment. Great differences have been shown to exist 
among gases as to their powers of absorption, and precisely 
similar differences as regards their powers of radiation. But 
what specific property is it which makes one free molecule a 
strong absorber, while another offers scarcely any impediment 
to the passage of radiant heat P I think the experiments throw 
some light upon this question. If we inspect the results above 
recorded, we shall find that the elementary gases — hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen — and the mixture atmospheric air, possess 
absorptive and radiative powers beyond comparison less than 
those of the compotmd gases. Uniting the atomic theory with 
the conception of an sether, this result appears to be exactly 
what ought to be expected. Taking Dalton's idea of an elemen- 
tary body as a single sphere, and supposing such a sphere to be 
set in motion in still sBther, or placed without motion in moving 
fleiher, the communication of motion by the atom in the first 
instance, and the acceptance of it in the second, must be less 
than when a number of such atoms are grouped together and 
move as a system. Thus we see that hydrogen and nitrogen, 
which, when mixed together, produce a small effect, when chemi- 
eaUy united to form ammonia, produce an enormous effect. 
Thus oxygen and hydrogen, which, when mixed in their elec- 
trolytic proportions, show a scarcely sensible action, when 
chemically combined to form aqueous vapour exert a powerful 
action. So also with oxygen and nitrogen, which, when mixed, 
as in our atmosphere, both absorb and radiate feebly, when 
united to form oscillating systems, as in nitrous oxide, have 
their powers vastly augmented. Pure atmospheric air, of 5 
i' mercury pressure, does not effect an absorption equivalent 



* This was written long before Eirchhoff's admirable papers on the relation of 
eniMioii to absorption were known to me. The vibrating period is not here taken 
into aeeomit, bnt simplj the amount of molecular motion capable of being received 
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to more than one-fifth of a degree, while nitrons oxide of the 
same pressure effects an absorption equivalent to fiftj-one 
degrees. Hence the absorption by nitrons oxide at this pres- 
sure is about 250 times that of air. 

No fact in chemistry carries the same conviction to my mind, 
that air is a mixture and not a compound^ as that just cited. 

In like manner, the absorption by carbonic oxide of 5 inches 
pressure is nearly 100 times that of oxygen alone ; the absorption 
by carbonic acid is about 150 times that of oxygen ; while the 
absorption by olefiant gas of this pressure is 1,000 times that 
of its constituent hydrogen. Even the enormous action last 
mentioned is surpassed by the vapours of many of the volatik 
liquids, in which the atomic groups are known to attain their 
highest degree of complexity. 

But, besides molecular complexity, another important con- 
sideration remains. All the gases and vapours hitherto men- 
tioned are transparent to light ; that is to say, the waves of the 
visible spectrum pass among them without sensible absorption. 
Hence it is plain that their absorptive power depends on the 
periodicity of the undulations which strike them. At this 
point the present inquiry connects itself with the experiments of 
Ni^pce,* the observations of Foucault,t the theoretic notions of 

o 

Euler, Angstrom,:^ Stokes, and Thomson, and those splendid 
researches of Kirchhoff and Bunsen which so immeasurably 
extend our experimental range. By Kirchhoff it has been con- 
clusively shown that every atom absorbs in a special degree 
those waves which are synchronous with its own periods of 
vibration. Now, besides presenting broader sides to the sether, 
the association of simple atoms to form groups must^ as 
a general rule, render their motions through the aether more 
sluggish, and tend to bring the periods of oscillation into 
isochronism with the slow undulations of obscure heat, thus 
enabling the molecules to absorb more effectually such rays as 
have been made use of in our experiments. 

Let me here state briefly the grounds which induce me to 
conclude that an agreement in period alone is not sufficient to 
cause powerful absorption and radiation — ^that in addition to 

* Keferrod to by Aagstrom. See below. 

t Annale* de Chimie, 1860, vol. Iviii. p. 476. 

{ Pogj^endorflTfi Annaien, vol. xciv. p. 41. PhUosophical Magazine, vol. ix. p. 327. 
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this the molecules must be so constituted as to furnish points 
(Tappm to the sether. The heat of contact is accepted with 
extreme freedom by rock-salt, but a plate of the substance once 
heated requires a great leng^ of time to cool. This surprised 
me when I first noticed it. But the eflfect is explained by the 
experiments of Mr. Balfour Stewart, by whom it has been 
proved that the radiative power of heated rock-salt is extremely 
feeble. Periodicity can have no influence here, for the aether is 
capable of accepting and transmitting impulses of all periods ; 
and the fact that rock-salt requires more time to cool than alum 
simply proves that the molecules of the former glide through 
the aether with comparatively small resistance, and thus continue 
moving for a long time ; while those of the latter speedily 
commimicate to it the motion which we call radiant heat. 
This power of gliding through still aether possessed by the 
rock-salt molecules, must of course enable the moving aether to 
glide round them, and no coincidence of period could, I think, 
make such a body a powerfiil absorber.* 

Many chemists, I beUeve, are disposed to reject the idea of 
an atom, and to adhere to that of equivalent proportions merely. 
They figure the act of combination as a kind of interpenetration 
of one substance by another. But this is a mere masking of 
the fundamental phenomenon. The value of the atomic theory 
consists in its furnishing the physical explanation of the law of 
equivalents : assuming the one, the other foUows ; f and assum- 
ing the act of chemical union as Dalton figured it, we see that 
it blends harmoniously with the perfectly independent concep- 
tion of an aether, and enables us to reduce the phenomena 
of radiation and absorption to the simplest mechanical prin* 
ciples. 

Considerations similar to the above may, I think, be applied 
to the phenomena of covductian. In the ^ Philosophical Maga- 
zine * for August 1853, I have described an instrument used 
in examining the transmission of heat through cubes of wood 
and other substances. When engaged with this instrument, I 



* With reference to the question of Tibrating period and molecular form, see 
Fragments of Science^ earlier editions, p. 210 0^ seq., or Radiation^ p. 52 et seq. 

t For the further treatment of this subject, see Fragments of Science^ earlier 
editions, pp. 136 and 136. See also Faraday as a Discoverer, cheap edition, p. 146 
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had also cubes of various crystals prepared, and determined 
approximately their powers of conduction. With one exceptioo, 
it was found that the conductivity augmented with the diather- 
mancy. The exception was that a cube of very perfect rock- 
crystal conducted heat slightly better than a cube of rock- 
salt. The latter, however, had a very high conductive power ; 
in fact rock-salt, calcareous spar, glass, selenite, and alum stood 
in these experiments, and as regards conductivity, exactly in their 
order of diathermancy in the experiments of Melloni. Con- 
siderations have been already adduced which show that the mole- 
cules of rock-salt glide with facility through the sether ; but the 
ease of motion which these molecules enjoy must £Etcilitate 
their mutual collision. Their motion, instead of being ex- 
pended on the eether between them, and communicated by it 
to the external sother, is in great part transferred directly fix)m 
particle to particle, or in other words, is freely conducted. 
When a molecule of alum, on the contrary, oscillates, it 
produces a sweU in the intervening aether, which swell is in 
part transmitted, not to the molecules, but to the general 
sether of space, and thus lodt as regards conduction. This 
lateral waste prevents the motion from penetrating the alum 
to any great extent, and the substance is what we call a bad 
conductor.* 

Such considerations as these could hardly occur without 
carrying the mind to the kindred question of electric conduc- 
tion ; but the speculations have been pursued sufficiently fiurfor 
the present, and they must now abide the judgment of those 
competent to decide whether they are the mere emanations of 
fancy, or a fair application of principles which are acknowledged 
to be secure. 

The present paper, I may remark, embraces only the first 
section of these researches. 

* In the aboYO considerations regarding conduction, I hare limited myself to tbe 
illastration furnished by two compound bodies ; but the elementaxy atone abo 
differ among themselves as regards their powers of accepting motion from Uw 
lether and of communicating motion to it. I should infer, for example, that the 
atoms of platinum encounter more resistance in moving through the 89ther th^n tht 
atoms of silver; simply because platinum is a worse conductor th ^p silver. 
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Supplementary Remarks, 1872. 

For the use of the younger student here follow three extracts 
from my book on * Heat, a Mode of Motion/ 

1. Note on the construction of the thermo-electric pile. 

2. Note on the construction of the galvanometer. 

3. Eemarks on the different values of galvanometric 

degrees. 

Also Melloni's account of the mode of calibrating a gal- 
vanometer; in other words, of reducing all its degrees, high 
and low, to a common value, extracted from * La Thermo- 
chrose.' 

1. Note on the Construction of the Thermo-electric Pile. 

Let AB (fig. 2) be a bar of antimony, and b o a bar of bismuth, 
soldered together at b. Let the free ends a and o be united by a 
wire, ado. On warming the place of junction, b, 
an electric current is generated, the direction of ^^' ' 

which is from bismuth to antimony (or against the 
alphabet), across the junction, and from antimony 
to bismuth (or with the alphabet), through the 
connecting wire, ado. The arrows indicate the 
direction of the current. 

If the junction b be chilledy a current is gene- 
rated opposed in direction to the former. The 
figure represents what is called a thermo-electric 
pair or couple. 

By the union of several thermo-electric pairs a 
more powerful current can be generated than that 
obtained from a single pair. Fig. 3 (next page), for example, 
represents such an arrangement, in which the shaded bars are 
supposed to be all of bismuth, and the unshaded ones of anti- 
mony. On warming all the junctions, b,b, &c., a current is 
generated in each, and the sum of these currents, all of which 
flow in the same direction, produces a stronger resultant current 
than that obtained from a single pair. 

The V formed by each pair need not be so wide as it is 
shown in fig. 3 ; it may be contracted without prejudice to the 

B 2 




# 
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coQple. And if it is desired to pack several pairs into a small 
compass, each separate couple maj be arranged as in fig. 4,, whtxe 

Fw. a. 




the black lines represent small bismuth bars, and the white onei 
small bars of antimony. They are soldered together at the enda, 
and throughout their length are nsaally separated by strips of 
paper merely. A collection of pairs thni 
compactly set together constitutes a thermo- 
I I electric pile, a drawing of which is given is 

I fig- 5. 

The current produced by beat being always 
from bismuth to antimony across the heated junction, a moment's 
inspection of fig. 3 will show that when any one of the jnncUoiu 
A, A, is heated, a current is excited opposed in direction to that 
generated when the beat is applied to the junctions b, b. Hence 
in the case of the thermo-electric pile, the effect of heat &JIiDg 
^^ ^ upon its two opposite faces is to produce 

currents in opposite directions. If the 
temperature of the two faces be aSke, 
they neutralise each other, no matter 
bow bigbly they may be heated abso- 
lutely; but if one of them be warmer 
than the other, a current is produced. 
The current is thus due to a difference of temperature between 
the two faces of the pile, and within certain limits the strength 
of the current is exactly proportional to tMs difference. 

From the junction of almost any other two metals, thomo- 
electric currents may be obtained, but they are most readily 
generated by the union of bismuth and antimony.* 

* The diKOTeij of Ihermo-etFcCricitj ib dne to Tbomu 3«eb«ck, Piottaaat in (bt 
TTnircrsity of Rtrlin. Nobili conHtrneted the firat thormo-clectnc pile; bat ii 
Melloai'a hands it bflcsme so iuBtniineDt bo important u to supenedo all others in 
Q mdiaDt haM. 
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2. Note on the Const/ruction of the Galvanometer, 

The existence and direction of an electric current are shown 
by its action upon a freely suspended magnetic needle. 

But such a needle is held in the magnetic meridian by the 
magnetic force of the earth. Hence, to move a single needle, the 
current must overcome the magnetic force of the earth. 

Very feeble currents are incompetent to do this in a sufficiently 
sensible degree. The following two expedients are, therefore, 
combined to render sensible the action of such currents : — 

The wire through which the current flows is coiled so as to 
surround the needle several times ; the needle must swing freely 
within the coil. The action of the single current is thus multi- 
plied. 

The second device is to neutralise the directive force of the 
earth, without prejudice to the magnetism of the needle. This 
is accomplished by using two needles 
instead of one, attaching them to a ^^^' ^• 

common vertical stem, and bringing 
their opposite poles over each other, 
the north end of the one needle and ^ a 

the south end of the other being "^—^ 

thus turned in the same direction. - 
The double needle is represented in * 
fig. 6. 

It must be so arranged that one of the needles shall be within 
the coil through which the current flows, while the other needle 
swings freely above the coil, the vertical connecting-piece passing 
through an appropriate slit in the coil. Were both the needles 
within the coil, the same current would urge them in opposite 
directions, and thus one needle would neutralise the other. But 
when one is within and the other without, the current urges 
both needles in the same direction. 

The way to prepare such a pair of needles is this. Magnetise 
both of them to saturation ; then suspend them in a vessel, or 
under a shade, to protect them from air-currents. The system 
will probably set in the magnetic meridian, one needle being in 
almost all cases stronger than the other. Weaken the stronger 
needle carefully by the touch of a second smaller magnet. Whei\ 
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Fio. 7. 



the needles are precisely equal in strength, they will set at rt^/(^ 
a/ngles to the magnetic meridian. 

It might be supposed that when the needles are equal in 
strength, the directive force of the earth would be completely 
annulled, that the double needle would be perfectly cutaiicj 
and perfectly neutral as regards direction ; obeying simply the 
torsion of its suspending fibre. This would be the case if the 
magnetic axes of both needles could be caused to lie with mathe- 
matical accuracy in the same vertical plane. In practice this 

is almost impossible; the axes 
always cross each other. Let n s, 
n' ^ (fig. 7) represent the axes of 
two needles thus crossing, the 
magnetic meridian being parallel 
to M £ ; let the pole n be drawn 
by the earth's attractive force 
in the direction n m ; the pole / 
being urged by the repulsion of 
the earth in a precisely opposite 
direction. When the poles n and 
%' are of exactly equal strength, 
it is manifest that the force acting 
on the pole /, in the case here 
supposed, would have the advan- 
tage as regards leverage, and would therefore overcome the 
force acting on n. The crossed needles would therefore turn 
away still further from the magnetic meridian, and a little 
reflexion will show that they cannot come to rest until the line 
which bisects the angle enclosed by the needles is at right 
angles to the magnetic meridian. 

This indeed is the test of perfect equality as regards the mag- 
netism of the needles ; but in bringing them to this state of per- 
fection we have often to pass through various stages of obliquitj 
to the magnetic meridian. In these cases the superior strength 
of one needle is compensated by an advantage, as regards 
leverage, possessed by the other. By a happy accident a touch 
is sometimes sufficient to make the needles perfectly equal ; but 
many hours are often expended in securing this result. It is 
only of course in very delicate experiments that this perfect 
equality is needed ; but in such experiments it is essential. 
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3. Remarks on the different Values of Galvanomeiric Degrees, 

The needle being at zero, let ns suppose a quantity of heat 
to fidl upon the pile, sufficient to produce a deflection of one 
degree. Suppose the quantity to be afterwards augmented, 
so as to produce deflections of t^t^o degrees, three degrees, four 
degrees, five degrees ; then the amounts of heat which produce 
these deflections stand to each other in the ratios of 1 ; 2 : 8 : 
4:6: the heat which produces a deflection of 5** being ex- 
actly five times that which produces a deflection of 1**. But 
this proportionality exists only so long as the deflections 
do not exceed a certain magnitude. For, as the needle is drawn 
more and more aside from zero, the current acts upon it at an 
ever-augmenting disadvantage. The case is illustrated by a 
sailor working a capstan ; he always applies his strength at right 
angles to the lever, for, if he applied it obliquely, only a portion 
of that strength would be effective in turning the capstan round. 
And in the case of our electric current, when the needle is very 
oblique to the current's direction, only a portion of its force is 
effSsctive in moving the needle. Thus it happens, that though 
the quantity of heat may be, and, in our case, is^ accurately 
expressed by the strength of the current which it excites, still 
the larger deflections, inasmuch as they do not give us the action 
of the whole current, but only of a part of it, cannot be a true 
measure of the amount of heat falling upon the pile. 

The galvanometer here employed is so constructed that the 
angles of deflection up to 30^ or thereabouts, are proportional 
to the quantities of heat ; the quantity necessary to move the 
needle from 29° to 30° is sensibly the same as that required to 
move it from 0° to 1**. But beyond 30° the proportionality 
ceases. The quantity of heat required to move the needle from 
40° to 41° is three times that necessary to move it from 0° to 1° ; 
to deflect it from 50^ to 51° requires five times the heat necessary 
to move it from 0° to 1° ; to deflect it from 60° to 61° requires 
about seven times the heat necessary to move it from 0° to 1° ; to 
deflect it trom 70° to 71° requires eleven times, while to move it 
from 80° to 81° requires more than fifty times the heat necessary 
to move it trom 0** to 1°. Thus, the higher we go, the greater 
is the quantity of heat represented by a degree of defection ; 
the reason being, that the force lyhich then moves the needle iq 
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only a fraction of the force of the current really circulating in 
the wire, and hence represents only a fraction of the heat falling 
npon the pUe, 

4. Calibration of the Chlvanometer. 

The following method of calibrating the galvanometer is re- 
commended by Melloni as leaving nothing to be desired in regard 
to facility, promptness, and precision. His own statement of 
the method, translated from ^ La Thermochrose,' p. 59, is as 
follows: — 

Two small vessels, v v, are half-filled with mercmy, aod 

connected separately, by two short wires, 
Fio. 8. ^th the extremities o o of the galvano- 

meter. The vessels and wires thus dis- 
posed make no change in the action of 
the instrument; the thermo-electric cur- 
rent being freely transmitted, as before, 
from the pile to the galvanometer. Bat 
if, by means of a wire f, a communica- 
tion be established between the two 
vessels, part of the current will pass 
through this wire and return to the 
pile. The quantity of electricity circulating in the galvano- 
meter will be thus diminished, and with it the deflection of 
the needle. 

Suppose, then, that by this artifice we have reduced the gal- 
vanometric deviation to its fourth or fifth part ; in other words, 
supposing that the needle, being at 10 or 12 degrees, under the 
action of a constant source of heat, placed at a fixed distance 
from the pile, descends to 2 or 3 degrees, when a portion of 
the current is diverted by the external wire ; I say, that by 
causing the source to act from various distances, and observing 
in each case the total deflection, and the reduced deflection, we 
have all the data necessary to determine the ratio of the 
deflections of the needle, to the forces which produce these 
deflections. 

To render the exposition clearer, and to furnish, at the same 
time, an example of the mode of operation, I will take the 
numbers relating to the application of the method to one of my 
therino-niuUipliers. 
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The external circuit being interrupted, and the source of heat 
being sufficiently distant from the pile to give a deflection not 
exceeding 6 degrees of the galvanometer, let the wire be placed 
from V to V ; the needle falls to 1'5**. The connection between 
the two vessels being again interrupted, let the source be brought 
near enough to obtain successively the deflections ; — 

6^ 10^, IS**, 20<>, 26<», 30°, 85*», 40<>, 46°. 

Interposing after each the same wire between v and v, we obtain 
the following numbers : — 

1-5^ 8^ 4-6-0, 6-8°, 8-4°, ll-20, 16-3<», 22'4<», 29-7®. 

Assuming the force necessary to cause the needle to describe 
each of the first degrees of the galvanometer to be equal to 
nniiy, we have the number 5 as the expression of the force cor- 
responding to the first observation. The other forces are easily 
obtained by the proportions : — 

1*6 : 6 at a : X = /; a - 8*883.* 

where a represents the deflection when the exterior circuit is 
closed. We thus obtain 

6p 10, 16*2, 21, 28, 37-3 

for the forces, corresponding to the deflections, 

6<>, IC^, 16<>, 20*», 26*», 30°. 

In this instrument, therefore, the forces are sensibly propor- 
tional to the arcs, up to nearly 15 degrees. Beyond this, the 
proportionality ceases, and the divergence augments as the arcs 
increase in size. 

The forces belonging to the intermediate degrees are obtained 
with great ease, either by calculation or by graphical con- 
straction, which latter is sufficiently accurate for these deter- 
minations. 

By these means we find, 

Degrees . . 13°, 14°, 16°, 16°, 17°, 18°, 19°, 20°, 21°. 



Foicet. 
DifRnrancM 



Forees 
DifTerences 



13, 141, 16*2, 16-3, 17-4, 18-6, 19*8, 21, 223. 
1*1, 1*1, 1*1, 11, 1*2, 1*2, 1*2, 1-3. 

22°, 23°, 24°, 26°, 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°, 30°. 
23-6, 24-9, 26*4, 28, 29*7, 31*6, 33*4, 36*3, 37*3. 
1-4, 1-6, 1-6, 1-7, 1-8, 1-9, 1-9, 2. 



* That is to say, one redofled curront is to the total current to which it corresponds 
as any other rednoed coirent is to its correflponding total current. 
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In this table we do not take into account any of the degrees 
preceding the 13th, because the force corresponding to each of 
them possesses the same value as the deflection. 

The forces corresponding to the first 30 degrees being known, 
nothing is easier than to determine the values of the forces 
corresponding to 35, 40, 45 degrees, and upwards. 

The reduced deflections of these three arcs are, 

16'3<», 22-4*», 29-7**. 

Let us consider tbem separately, commencing with the first 
In the first place, then, 15 degrees, according to our calculation, 
are equal to 15*2 ; we obtain the value of the decimal O'S by 
multiplying this fraction by the difference 1*1 which exists 
between the 15th and 16th degrees ; for we have evidently the 
proportion 

1 : ll=0-3:jr-0-8. 

The value of the reduced deflection corresponding to the 85th 
degree, will not, therefore, be 15•3^ but 15-2*' + 0-3^ = 15-5*. 
By similar considerations we find 23-5"° + 0"6*'=24"l% instead of 
22-4% and 36-7'' instead of 29-7^ for the reduced deflections of 40 
and 45 degrees. 

It now only remains to calculate the forces belong^g to these 
three deflections, 15'5% 24*1% and 36*7^ by means of the expres- 
sion 3'333 a ; this gives us — 

the forces, 617, 80'3, 122-3; 
for the degrees, 35, 40, 45. 

Comparing these nxmibers with those of the preceding table, we 
see that the sensitiveness of our galvanometer diminishes con- 
siderably when we use deflections greater than 30 degrees. 
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It will lessen the labours of those who may hereafter wish to refer to this 
subject if I here indicate the exact relationship, in point of time, of the foregoing 
investigation to the labours of a distinguished philosopher, now unhappily 
removed from us, who worked, as he stated, and as I believe, independently 
of me, on a portion of the area covered by these researches. 

Prompted by the beautiful experiment of Grove, in which a white-hot 
platinum wire plunged into hydrogen gas is immediately chilled to darkness, 
the late Professor Magnus entered, in 1860, on a skilful and ingenious experi- 
mental inquiry regarding the conduction of heat by gases. The most note- 
worthy result deduced by its author from this investigation is that hydrogen 
conducts heat like a metal, and that the quenching of the glowing wire in 
Grove's experiment is a consequence of conduction. 

A preliminary notice (vorlaufige Mittheilung) of this investigation was com- 
municated to the Academy of Sciences in Berlin on July 80, 1860, being 
published in the * Monatsberichte der Akademie ' for that date. 

Though the transmission of radiant heat through gases is not alluded to, nor 
even the term ' radiant heat * employed throughout this notice, still its subject 
and results naturally suggested the possible action of radiant heat. Accordingly 
we find Professor Magnus following up his first inquiry by another ' On the 
Tnuoamission of Radiant Heat through the Gases,' which was communicated 
to the Academy of Sciences on February 7, 1861, and published in the 
* Monatsberichte ' for that date. 

The two investigations here referred to appear together in extenso in Pog- 
gendorff *8 ' Annalen ' for April 1861, and I had the pleasure of recommending 
them for translation in the ' Philosophical Magazine,' where they appeared in 
July and August 1861. 

Professor Magnus's memoir contains the following historic references : — * As 
far as I know, Dr. Franzes are the only experiments which have hitherto been 
published on the diathermancy of gases. These, which moreover refer only to 
atmospheric air, hydrogen, and carbonic acid, could not be sufficient for the 
present purpose, because an nrgand lamp was used as a source of heat. But it 
was not merely possible, but probable, that the transmission of thermal rays 
would differ with their source. If, therefore, the experiments were to be con- 
clusive, the transmission must be investigated for rays proceeding from the same 
source of heat, that of boiling water.' 

The paragraph preceding this one refers to 1860 as ' last year,' hence it is to 
be inferred that this was written in 1861. 

Id the next paragraph but one of his paper Professor Magnus makes the 
foUowiog passing reference to the relationship of his labours to mine : — * These 
experiments were already ended when I saw in the ** Proceedings of the Royal 
Society " that Dr. Tyndall in London is occupied with an investigation on the 
transmisaioD of heat through gases. As Dr. Tyndall, whose investigation has 
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been thus far only announced, has subjected his gases to experiment in tubes 
closed by plates of rock-salt, I believe the following results to be entirely in- 
dependent of the investigation of Mr. Tyndall.' 

These two paragraphs occurring so nearly together, and yet so different, 
render it probable that the paper from which they are taken was written at 
different times, and that it was not until its later stages that Professor Magnos 
became aware of my researches. 

In the early part of 1861 he wrote to me to inquire about the nature and 
course of my investigation, and I immediately sent him a sketch of my work 
This was the origin of the following letter, which, to ensure perfect accuracy, 
I asked my friend Dr. Debus to translate for me soon after I received it 
It clearly indicates the view then entertained by Professor Magnus of oar 
respective labours : — 

Berlin : March 17, 1861. 

My dear Tyndall, — My apprehensions have indeed been realised. Both of ni 
have been working on the same subject. I reproach myself for having been 
led into a mistake by my consideration for you. In October of last year 
[i.e. October 18(50], on occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of our Univerntf, 
and at a time when my experiments on the passage of radiant boat, usiog 
boiling water as a source of heat, had long been finished, Clausius told me that 
you were engaged with researches on the passage of radiant heat througli 
gases. I confess the announcement of this investigation in the ' Proceedings' 
had escaped my notice. I was doubtful if I should or should not write to yon 
and communicate my results. I considered the case with Poggendorff, and it 
appeared to me that a communication of my results to you, who had been 
engaged on the subject for a whole year, would be a claim for priority. Also, 
as your notice appeared already in January, 1800,^ I supposed you had neaiiy 
or quite finished the investigation. I perceive now the better course would 
have been to have written to you, because Poggendorff tells me that your expe- 
riments were only made in November,t whilst the first part of my investigatioo, 
mentioned above, was already finished in July, when I was lecturing on the 
conduction of heat by gases. I believe you are sufficiently acquainted with me 
and my solicitude, to Imow that I should not have spoken on a conduction of 
gases if I had not convinced myself that the difierence in the rise of tempera- 
ture in the same was not caused by a difference in the transmission of radiant heat 
It was necessary for this reason to examine this transmission for the heat of boiUng 
water which was used for conduction. The striking results obtained by me as 
well as by you made me desirous to examine, before publishing these resulti^ 
how the gases would comport themselves with a source of heat of a high tem- 
perature, and this subject has occupied me during last autumn. It is now the 
third time that it has been my peculiar fate to have been working simultaneously 
with another person on the same subject, and also publishing the results at the 

* This ought to be May 1859, instead of January 1860. The mistake may, perfa^M, 
be thus accounted for. The ' Philosophical Magazine ' usually gives a short aooount of Um 
comniunications made to the Royal Society, and the number of that Journal for Janoarj 
1860 does contain a reprint of the communication made by mo to the Royal Society eight 
months previously. Professor Magnus must have overlooked the heading of this aectioB 
of the * Philosophical Magazine,' which runs thus :— * May 26, 1859. Sir B. C Brodie ia 
the Chair. The following communications were read.* Then follows mine among otben. 

t I do nr>t understand this.— [J. T. J 
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same time. The ODly satisfaction I derive from this circumstance is, that I 
had to compete with the most eminent experimentalists, such as Regnault and 
yourself. It has happened and cannot be altered. If we had more frequently 
corresponded it would not have occurred. Without doubt we both shall 
pursue the subject ; let us therefore in future communicate to each other the 
special line of inquiry which each of us intends to follow, in order that we may 
not clash again. As soon as our papers are published, such an understanding 
can be more easily established than at present. You will have learnt from the 
February number of Poggendorffthat my experiments do not extend to Tapours, 
and the investigation of this part of the subject, excepting aqueous vapour, 
belongs exclusively to you. On the other hand, you have not examined 
ammonia, probably because it would have attacked your tube. This gas in- 
tercepts the rays of heat in a far higher degree than olefiaut gas. On the 
radiation from gases no experiments have been made by me, and the inter- 
esting discoveries on this point are due to you alone. I intend to examine next 
the influence of reflecting plane surfaces, but before this I have to finish another 
investigation on the conducting power of gases for £., which also yields most 
remarkable results. Your statement in the ' Comptes-rendus,' that moist air has 
a 16-time8 greater absorbing power for radiant heat than dry air, is not intelli- 
gible to me, except on condition that your air was cloudy or perhaps that a 
layer of moisture had settled on your rock-salt plates. For I was not able to 
notice a difference or perceptible difference between dry air and such which was 
saturated with vapour of water at 17^ 0. 

Heartily yours, 

Q. Magnus. 

To this letter I immediately sent the following reply : — 

My dear Magnus, — ^Though science is sure to be the gainer from our working 
independently at the same subject, it is not quite agreeable to find one's own 
personal claims interfering with those of a valued friend. My simple course, 
however, is to lay before you a brief statement of the circumstances attending 
the investigation of the mutual action of gases and radiant heat, feeling assured 
that yon will draw just conclusions from the statement. 

It is several years since the thought of examining the absorption of radiant 
heat by gases first occurred to me, but until the early part of 1859 I was so 
much occupied with other matters that I could not turn my attention specially 
to it. In 1869 I reflected a good deal on the question, made many experiments, 
devised new methods, and, after some weeks of successful work, communi- 
cated in a note to the Royal Society the mode of experiment and the general 
character of the results. This note, which was written with the express 
intention of setting my mind at rest as to the possible claims of other investi- 
gators, is published in the 'Proceedings' of the Society for May 26, 1859. 
I saw clearly that the subject would occupy me for several years. A new and 
vast field had in fact been laid open to experiment, and having by thought and 
labour fairly mastered it and obtained definite results, I felt at liberty to culti- 
vate it calmly and quietly without fear of being interfered with by anybody. 
In the note referred to I state distinctly that the investigation is in progrea, a 
fidl account of it at a future day being promised to the lioyal Society, 

I continued to work ; and on June 10, 1859, gave a Friday evening discourse 
on the subject before the members of the Royal Institution. The Prince 
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CoDsort was in the chair ; and hy throwing the image of the dial of my gali^a- 
nometer upon a screen, I succeeded in making the experiments on the radiation 
and ahsorption of heat hy gases and vapours visible to an assembly of many 
hundred persons. A report of the Lecture is published in the ' Proceedings of 
the Royal Institution * for June 10, 1860. 

You tell me that you had overlooked the notice in the ' Proceedings of the 
Royal Society/ and that Clausius was the first to inform you in October 1860 
of my being engaged in experiments on the radiation of heat through gaset. 
I, on the other hand, did not neglect to give my results due publicity. 
They were communicated to De la Rive in a letter published in the 
' Biblioth^ue universelle ' for July 1860, vol. v. page 232. My lecture of the 
10th of June was also reproduced in ' Cosmos,' voL xv. page S21, where you 
will find the following words : — ' Ces recherches de M. Tyndall sont encore i 
leur d^but, il les continuera avec ardeur ; d6jk il a perfectionnd sa mode d'exp6- 
rimentation. II emploie un galvanom^tre d*un seul fil, avec deux sources de 
chaleur agissant sur les deux faces d'une m6me pile,' &c. You vnll also find the 
subject referred to in the ' Nuovo Cimento,' voL x. p. 106. Also in the 

* Comptes-rendus,' and in other journals. When I was in Paris in 1859, my 
experiments formed a common topic of conversation among scientific men. 
Foucault, Jamin, Moigno, Wertheim and others, spoke to me about them. In 
fact they aroused an amount of attention far greater than I had any reason to 
expect 

In London it was known to everybody that I was engaged on thia question; 
Ilofmann, Williamson, and Franklaod can all call to mind my obtaining volatile 
liquids from them in 1860. Faraday also recollects how often I have expressed 
to him my satisfaction that anew field had been opened which I might cultivate 
at my leisure without fear of interfering with the claims of anybody. In 1850 
I had measured the absorption of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, air, carbonic 
oxide, carbonic acid, nitrous oxide, coal gas, and olefiant gas ; and I had also 
determined the absorption produced by the vapours of the following sub- 
stances: — bisulphide and bichloride of carbon, sulphuric ether, cyanide of 
ethyl, chloroform, benzol, methylic alcohol, amylene, iodide of ethyl, acetate of 
ethyl, propionate of ethyl, formate of ethyl, iodide of amyl, chloride of amjl, 
ethylic ether, ethyl amylic ether, amylic alcohol, absolute alcohol, and othezf. 
In fact in 1850 I ?Ktd the materiahfor an eUiharate memoir on this subject already 
in my hands. 

You say that I had not examined ammonia even in 1800. The fact, how- 
ever is that early in 18ol) I had examined it and establbhod its great abeorptire 
power. If you will ciist your eye on my letter to De la Rive published in the 

* Bibliotheque imiverselle ' for July 1850, you will see that ammonia did not 
escape me.* 

Two circumstimces offered a direct hindranco to the working out of my 

* The HubHtanccH mentioned in my letter to M. De la Rive are ranged in the onltr of 
their ab8orj)tive power, which auffmenta from the elementary gases through carbonic oxide, 
carbonic acid, nitn)us oxide, olefiant gas coal gas, up to ammonia. 

So alw> at prtgo 47 of the fore^^oing memoir, which at the date (March 17) of PivfeHW 
Magnuses letter had been already more than two monthn in the possession of the Koral 
Society (hande<l in .January 10), the following: prwsage occurs : — *Thiw we se<» that hvdn^ 
and nitrogen, which when mixed together produco a small effi'ct, when chemica/fy mniied to 
form amnurtiia, pntducr an enormtnu rffecC Ijut arjaiii there is tiomc ground for iIk 
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results in 1850: the first was the desire to get the ' Glaciers of the Alps' off 
my hands ; the second was a sudden call to undertake the duties of Professor at 
the School of Mines.* I resumed my experiments in 1860, and you will find 
a general statement of my results at pp. 244-5 of the ' Glaciers of the Alps/ a 
copy of which I had the pleasure of forwarding to Mrs. Magnus. Referring to 
the preface to that work, you will see that it was published in June 1860 ; and 
the preface was written several months subsequently to the pages above referred 
to. In fact the experimental notes now before me would satisfy you that in 
July 1859 I had obtained, in a substantially correct form, almost all the results 
of which you first heard in October 1860, and which you suppose I did not 
obtain until the November of that year. 

Believe me ever yours faithfully, 

John Tykdall. 

This small history, then, may be thus summed up : — 

On May 26, 1859, 1 communicated to the Koyal Society a preliminary notice 
of an investigation ' On the Transmission of Radiant Heat through Gaseous 
Bodies;' and on the 10th of June following 1 delivered before the Royal 
Institution a discourse ' On the Transmission of Heat of diderent qualities 
through Gases of different kinds,* illustrating the subject by experiments. 

The former communication was published in the * Proceedings of the Royal 
Society,' the latter in the 'Proceedings of the Royal Institution' for the respec- 
tive dates referred to. Soon afterwards notices and descriptions of the investi- 
gation appeared in various other journals both English and Continental. 

On July 30, I860, or fourteen months after my first communication to the 
Royal Society, Professor Magnus communicated to the Academy of Sciences in 
Berlin a preliminary notice of an investigation on the Conduction of Heat by 
Gases. In this notice there is no mention of either radiation or absorption. 

After various and long-continued efforts to exalt the power and delicacy of 
my apparatus, to vary the source of heat, to bring clearly into view the action 
of the feeblest substances, and to confer by repetition quantitative certainty 
OQ the results, I communicated to the Royal Society on January 10, 18G1, the 
foregoing memoir ' On the Absorption and Radiation of Heat by Gases and 
Vapours, and on the Physical Connexion of Absorption, Radiation, and Con- 
duction.' 

My reasons for thus postponing publication are glanced at in pp. 14 and 15 of 
the foregoing memoir, where it is stated that during the summer of 1850 I had 
determined approximately the absorption of nine gases and of twenty vapours, 
having then in my possession the materials for a long memoir. Seven weeks 
of labour in 1859, and seven other weeks in 1860, are practically ignored 
through my reluctance to publish results which, though approximately correct, 
did not satisfy my desire for accuracy. 

On February 7, 1861, or about a year and three-quarters after my first, and 
about a month subsequent to my second communication to the Royal Society, 
Professor Magnus read before the Academy of Sciences in Berlin a memoir 

niaspprebenflion of Profeasor Mapius ; because though I had established the position of 
ammoiiia in the list of absorbing gases, the apparatus I employed did not warrant nie in 
awignuig to it a numerical value. This I hastened to do in the very next inquiry. 

* I wisbed also to make my apparatus as perfect as possible. Indeed, having already 
•aearfed myself by the wide publicity referred to, 1 was in no hurry to urge on my 
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entitled ' Ueber den Durcligang der Warmestrahlen durch die Oase.' It is 
stated to form the second part of an investigation the first part of which had 
been communicated to the Academy on the SOth of Jul j previously. 

Until I received the foregoing letter, dated from Berlin, March 17, 1 had no 
notion that Professor Magnus or any other investigator was engaged on this 
question. As stated by him in the letter just referred to, he had confined 
himself to the question of absorption, and he operated upon gases only, lie 
did not embrace radiation nor the action of vapours in his inquiiy. 

I unreservedly accept his statement that he broke ground in this field inde- 
pendently of me, and that he was not aware until October 1860 that I had 
been engaged upon the subject. 

Were it correct, as supposed by Professor Magnus, that my experiments were 
not executed prior to November 1860, 1 would willingly, on the mere strength 
of his assurance that his had been completed in July 1860, concede to him the 
priority which in his letter he seems to claim. I would not for a moment 
insist upon the circumstance that I had preceded him by a month in the 
publication of my investigation; but the fact is that results of far greater 
variety and number than those obtained by him were already in my poseessioii 
in July 18o9. In a subsequent paper samples of these results shall be produced. 
(See Memoir XII. p. 405.) 



II. 

ON THE ABSORPTION AND RADUTION OF HEAT 

BY GASEOUS MAnER. 
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Thb description of the instruments employed in the last iiiTeetigiition is hers 
recapitulated, and the modifications of them which that inquiry suggested 
are described. The experiments on chlorine, ozone, and aqueous vapoiir sn 
followed up. Chlorine is found to be feur feebler as an absorbent than many light 
and transparent gases, while both ozone and aqueous vapour are found to exer- 
cise a far more powerful absorbent action than ordinary oxygen. Experiment! 
on the human breath follow. Chlorine is then compared with hydrochloric 
acid and bromine with hydrobromic acid, the lighter and more trantpaient 
compound gas being proved in each case more destructive of the heat-rays thai 
the elementary one. 

The experiments with gases are extended, the gases being now endosed 
in a glass experimental tube, and the source of heat changed fix>m a cube of 
boiling water to a plate of copper, against which a constant sheet of flame ii 
permitted to play. As in the last investigation, the elementary gases begin the 
list^ as the lowest absorbers, while ammonia concludes the list, as the higheift 
absorber. 

At the pressure of the atmosphere, ammonia is found to quench more than 
one thousand times the quantity of radiant heat intercepted by dry air. 

Smaller volumes of the gases are then compared together, the difleraioe 
between the compound and elementary gases being thereby fu more impres- 
sively brought out. At a common pressure of one inch of mercury, for example, 
the absorption of ammonia is proved to be over five thousand timea, that of 
defiant gas over six thousand times, while that of sulphurous acid is ai 
thousand four hundred and eighty times the absorption of dry atmospheric air. 
In this table chlorine and bromine, notwithstanding their colour and dennlyf 
show themselves to be more diathermic than any of the transparant oompoosi 
gases examined. 

Experiments on lampblack are next described; and the fact that this suh- 
stance exercises an elective absorption, acting differently upon difiemnt kinds of 
heat, is demonstrated. 

The experiments with vapours described in the last investigatioii are thea 
followed up, and the extraordinary energy of absorption made manifest m 
Memoir I. is brought out with still greater emphasis. Some of the stronger 
vapours at a pressure of |^th of an inch, or ^^th of an atmonphere, are proTod 
to exert 600 times the absorbent power of 30 inches of atmospheric air ; and 
probably more than 180,000 times the power of air reduced to the same piessuit 
OS the vapour. 

It is pointed out that one gas or vapour may start, at a small preasoie, with a 
lower power of absorption than another, and that when the pressure is gndually 
augmented, the one may overtake, and even transcend, the other. Further 
experiments on this point are contemplated. 

Following up an observation made in the last inquiry, several sections of this 
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memoir are devoted to the dynamic radiation and the dynamic absorption of 
gases and vapours. An illustration or two will suffice to show the origin and 
character of these experiments. 

Alcohol vapour, under a pressure of half an inch of mercury, was admitted 
into the experimental tube : the consequent deflection was 72°. 

Dry air was permitted to enter by my assistant, while I, expecting only a 
alight augmentation of the deflection, was looking through the telescope at the 
needle. Instead of advancing, it fell to 0^, and swung to 25° on the opposite 
aide of zero. 

A small modicum of ether vapour was admitted into the experimental tube : 
the deflection was 30°. On the entrance of dry air the needle fell to 0°, and 
awnng to 60^ on the other side. 

Alter the first moment of surprise and perplexity caused by this imexpected 
reaolty the explanation suggested itself that, as air is dynamically warmed on 
entering a vacuum, the reversal of the deflection might be due to the heat 
isdiated from the vapour warmed by the air. If this were true, no external 
■ourae of heat would be necessary to the production of the efi*ect ; but, on the 
contxmrj, an entirely novel method of determining radiant power would be 
available. This proved to be the case. The source of heat was abolished, and 
the dynamic radiation of vapours was determined by allowing a measured 
quantity of each to enter the experimental tube, and sending after it an atmo- 
■phere of ur. These determinations harmonised perfectly with those obtained 
Iry the totally different methods described in the last memoir. 

Dynamic absorption was determined by chilling the mixed air and vapour 
by partial exhaustion, and permitting the pile to radiate its heat into the 
chilled vapour. Here, also, the results agree with those obtained by causing 
the vapours to intercept the heat from an external source on its way to the 

pile. 

The dynamic radiation and absorption of gases were also determined, and a 
ttmilMT agreement found to exist between them and former results. 

It ia then shown that, by simply reasoning upon the physical conditions 
mvolved, we arrive at the conclusion that when a vapour exists imder a small 
pKMure in a long experimental tube, its dynamic radiation may exceed that 
of a gas which entirely fills the tube ; while when both columns are rendered 
snffidently short, the radiation of the gas may far exceed that of the vapour. 
Experiment is shown to completely confirm this reasoning. 

It is worth noting that in the case of the sulphuric-ether vapour above 
lefened to, which produced a deflection of dO°, a powerful flow of heat from a 
soozce of 212° Fahr. was at the time passing through the experimental tube to 
the pile. Od the entrance of the air the vapour was raised five or six degrees 
in temperature, and this moderate amount of heating enabled the vapour not 
enly to neutralise but to far overmatch, as a radiator, the selfsame vapour as an 
abaorber of the heat emitted from the soui*ce. 

A section of the memoir is devoted to the action of odours upon radiant 

A section is also devoted to the action of electrolytic oxygen, comprising its 
esone. It is proved that the action on radiant heat augments as the size of the 
slectTodiO diminishes, the action varying in the experiments recorded from 20 
to 190. The harmony of this result with the totally diflerent experiments of 
De la Rive and Meidinger is pointed out. The question whether ozone is hforn\ 

J 2 
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of oxygen or a peroxide of hydrogen is suljected to an experimental test, thi 
condiudon from wMch is, that oione ia prodooed by the packing together o 
oxygen atoms into molecular groupe — ^that heat diBBolyea the bond of imia 
between the atoms, and converts them into ordinary oxygen. 

Two sections are devoted to a comparison of the experiments on air, oxygen 
hydrogen, and aqueous vapour with those of Professor Magnus. This dis 
tinguished investigator, without any knowledge of what had been previouil; 
accompliBbed, had taken up a portion of this inquiiy; and found the adia 
of air, oxygen, and hydrogen to be much greater, and that of aqueous vapoa: 
much less, than my experiments make them. This whole qnestiaii will b 
subsequently subjected to analyas. 

Experiments on the reduction of the temperature of a source by bringing m 
nto contact with it are described. The action of an atmospheric envelope ii 
again adverted to, and an experiment which offers a hope of determining thi 
temperature of space is indicated. The memoir winds up by showing how tin 
internal friction of air is affected by variations of density ; the velocitj of tk 
atoms, caused by the same difference of temperature, being almost doubled wha 
the density of the air ib reduced to one-hal£ 
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fUBTBEB BESEABCHES ON THE ABSORPTION AND 
RADIATION OF HEAT BY GASEOUS MATTER.* 

§ 1. 

Reea^tulation. 

m apparatus made use of in this inqniry is the same in 
inciple as that employed in my last inyestigation^t It grew up 
the following way : — ^A wide tube was prepared for the gases 
rough which radiant heat was to be transmitted ; but it was 
cessary to close the ends of this tube by a substance pervious 
all kinds of heat, obscure as well as luminous. Eock-salt 
[fils this condition ; and accordingly plates of the substance 
inch in thickness, so as to be able to endure considerable 
essure, were resorted to. In the earliest experiments a cube 
boiling water was placed before one end of this tube, and a 
ermo-electric pile connected with a galvanometer at the 
ber ; it was found that if the needle pointed to any particular 
gree when the tube was exhausted, it pointed to the same 
gree when the tube was filled with air. By this mode of 
sting, the presence of drj air, oxygen, nitrogen, or hydrogen 
id no sensible influence on the radiant heat passing through 
e tube* 

In some of these trials the needle stood at 80% in some at 20°, 
id in others at intermediate positions. I, however, reasoned 
us : — The quantity of heat which produces the deflection of 
1^ 18 exceedingly small, and hence a minute fraction of this 
lantity, even if absorbed, might well escape detection. On 
e other hand, the quantity of heat which produces the de- 
Mstion of 80° is large, but then it would require a large 

• BeeeiTdd by the Royal Society, January 9, and read before the Society, 

Bttftiy 80, 1862. 

t PUiawpkieal Trofuaetiana, 1861, and Phi/, Mag. toI. xzii. p. 169. 
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absorption to move the needle even half a degree in this position. 
A deflection of 20** is represented by the number 20, but a 
deflection of 80** is represented by the number 710. While 
pointing to 80, therefore, an absorption capable of producing a 
deflection equal to 15 or 20 of the lower degrees of the galvano^ 
meter, would hardly produce a sensible motion of the needle. 
The problem then was, to work with a copious radiation, and 
at the same time to preserve the needle in a position where it 
would be sensitive to the slightest fluctuations in the absolute 
amount of heat falling upon the pile. 

This problem was first solved by the employment of a differen- 
tial galvanometer, and afterwards by converting the thermo-pile 
into a differential thermometer. Its second face was exposed, 
and a second source of heat was placed in front of that &oe. A 
moveable screen was interposed between the two, by the motion 
of which the same amount of heat could be caused to fall upon 
the posterior surface of the pile as that received from the 
experimental tube by its anterior surface. When this was 
effected, no matter how high the previous deflection might 
be, it was completely neutralised, and the needle descended 
to zero. 

The experimental tube being exhausted and the equilibriom 
established, it was immediately destroyed by the entrance 
of any gas, capable of absorbing even an extremely small 
fraction of the radiant heat. The second source predominated, 
and a deflection followed which, when properly reduced, became 
a strict measure of the absorption. 

But in these early experiments my radiating source stood at 
some distance from the anterior end of the tube, and the heat^ 
previously to entering the latter, had to cross a space of air. 
This air audits possible sifting influence I wished to abolish, so 
as to allow the calorific rays to enter the gas with all the 
qualities which they possessed at the moment of emission. I 
first thought of soldering the end of tlie experimental tube 
direct to the radiating surface, thus allowing the gaa to come 
into direct contact with the source. But it immediately occurred 
to me that the introduction of cool gas into the tube would lower 
the temperature of the source, and that it could never be known 
how far the indication of the galvanometer under such circum- 
etiincos could be regarded as a true effect of absorption. 
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Au independent tube, 8 inches long, and of the same diameter 
as the experimental tube, was therefore soldered on to the 
radiating plate. By a screw joint, the free end of this tube 
was connected air-tight with the experimental tube. Thus a 
chamber, from which the air could be removed, was introduced 
between the first plate of salt and the radiating surface, which 
was thereby withdrawn from aU possible convective action. 
The radiant heat also entered the tube unchanged in quality 
save the infinitesimal change due to its passage through the 
diathermic salt. 

§ 2. 

New Apparatus. 

I will ask permission to refer in this memoir to the Plate 
facing page 64 : a verbal reference will in most cases be 
sufficient to indicate the changes recently introduced. S S', 
it will be remembered, represented the experimental tube, 
which was first made of brass polished within. Such a tube 
could not be used for gases or vapours capable of attacking 
brass ; and though this difficulty was combated by blackening 
the tube within, I could never feel at ease regarding the action of 
the gases upon the blackening substance. Many gases, more* 
over, present great difficulties on account of their affinity for 
atmospheric moisture. Hydrobromic and hydrochloric acid, for 
example, form dense fumes in the air ; and however carefully 
they might have been dried, I should have been reluctant to 
base any inference on their deportment without actually having 
them under my eyes during experiment. 

The brass tube, then, which stretched from S to S^ in the 
figure referred to is now replaced by one of glass, 2 feet 9 inches 
long, and 2*4 inches in diameter. The source of heat in my 
last-published inquiry was the cube of hot water C ; but glass 
being far inferior to brass in reflecting power, I could not with 
this source bring out with the desired force the vast differences 
existing between various kinds of gaseous matter. A hood of 
plate copper (mentioned at p. 14), was therefore employed. It 
was united by brazing to a tube 8 inches long, destined to form 
the vacuous chamber in front of the first plate of rock-salt. To 
heat the copper plate, a lamp constructed on the principle of 
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Buiifi|iii's burner was made use of. The gas passed upwards by 
four ^hollow columns, each perforated for the admission of air. 
The mixture of air and gas issued into a chamber shaped Uke 
the frustrum of a cone, and over this chamber was placed a 
shade of thin sheet-iron, the top of which was narrowed to a 
slit one-eighth of an inch wide and 2 inches long. From tins 
slit the mixture of gas and air issued, and formed upon ignition 
a sheet of flame. This was caused to glide along the back of 
the copper plate before referred to, which was thereby raised to 
a temperature of about 270'' C. 

To preserve this source constant was one of the greatest 
difficulties of the investigation ; for the slightest agitation of 
the surrounding air, or the least flickering of the flame itself, 
was sufficient to disturb the steadiness of the galvanometer and 
to render experiments in the most delicate cases impossible. 
The flame was therefore surrounded by screens of pasteboard, 
these being again encompassed by towels, through the meshes 
of which the flame was fed ; a suitable chimney also thickly 
covered, produce a gentle draught and carried off the products 
of combustion ; the rhythmic jumping of the flame which sets 
in so readily was destroyed by screens of wire-gauze. The 
* compensating cube ' C, the double screen H, and the thermo- 
electric pile P remain as before. They are exposed in the 
figure, but during the experiments they were surrounded by a 
close hoarding, all the chinks of which were stuffed with tow, 
so as to protect the cube and pile from the disturbing action of 
the air. The vacuous front chamber passed as before through 
a vessel V in which a current of cold water, constantly renewed, 
was caused to circulate. Six weeks' practice was required to 
master all the difficulties of this portion of the apparatus. 

§3. 

Preliminary Efforts and Precautions. — Chlorine^ Ozone j and 

AqueoVrS Vapour. 

On the ICtli, 17th, and 18th of June, 1861, 1 experimented on 
chlorine and on ozone, and satisfied myself that as an absorber 
of radiant heat, chloiine was far outstripped by many light 
colourless gases, and that ozone had a power of absorption very 
much greater than common oxygen. 
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The work was resumed on the 12th of September, and my 
first care was to examine whether the experiments on moist 
and dry air described in Memoir I. stood the test of repetition,* 
Professor Magnos had found that the presence of aqueous 
Tapour in air had no influence on the absorption of radiant heat ; 
while according to my experiments dry air exercised only a 
small fraction of the absorptive energy of saturated air. I 
commenced my researches in September with a few experi- 
ments on this subject. 

Half an atmosphere of the undried air of the laboratory, ad- 
mitted directly into the experimental tube, cut off an amount 
of heat which produced a deflection of 30 degfrees. 

The drying-apparatus at this time consisted of a XJ-tube filled 
with fragments of pumice-stone wetted with sulphuric acid. 
Associated with this was a similar tube filled with like frag- 
ments, but moistened with caustic potash in solution to remove 
the carbonic acid of the air. 

The air of the laboratory, passed through both of these tubes 
in succession, till a pressure of 15 inches was attained, gave a 
deflection of 26 degrees. 

This result surprised me, showing, as it seemed to do, a very 
close agreement between dry and moist air. On examining the 
drying-tubes, however, it was found that, by a mistake of arrange- 
ment, the air had entered the sulphuric-acid tube first, and 
passed straight from the potash into the experimental tube, 
thus partially reloading itself with moisture after it had been 
dried by the sulphuric acid. 

On causing the air to pass first through the potash, the 
deflection fell to less than 5 degrees. Hence this experiment 
showed th& absorption due to the moisture and carbonic acid of 
the air to be more than six times as great as that of the atmo- 
sphere itself. It will presently be shown that this diflerence 
falls far short of the trutli. 4 

The potash and sulphuric acid were now abandoned, the air 
being dried by passing it through a U-tube filled with fragments 
of chloride of calcium, which had lain in the tube for some 
months. The observed deflection was 40 degrees; that is to 
say, 10 degrees more than that produced by the undried air. 

This result, and many others of a similar nature, were due to 

* Soe SoctioDi} 20 to 22, Memoir II;, aud the whole of Memoir III. 
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th^ imperfection of the chloride of calcium. Chemists, I think, 
ought to be very cautious in the use of this substance as a 
drying agent. When freshly fused it answers well for this 
purpose, but when old it yields an impalpable powder, which 
proved in the highest degree perplexing to me in my first 
experiments. It is generally found, I believe, that a drying- 
tube of sulphuric acid gains more in weight than one of chloride 
of calcium, and firom this it has been inferred that the quantity 
of moisture taken up by the former is greater than that taken 
up by the latter. The difference, however, may really be due to 
the mechanical carrying away of a portion of the chloride by 
the current of air. 

On the 13th of September these experiments were resumed. 
The dry air then gave a deflection of less than 2 degrees ; while 
the air direct from the laboratory caused, in one experiment, 
the needle to move from 20 degrees on one side of zero to 28 on 
the other. In a second experiment the undried air caused the 
needle to move from 18** on one side of zero to 32'' on the other. 

Experiments made on the 17th entirely corroborated this 
result. Three successive trials with the undried air of the 
laboratory yielded the deflections 29% SI'', and 30** respectively, 
while the deflection produced by the dried air was less than 
a single degree. On this day, therefore, the action of the 
aqueous vapour of the air was at least thirty times that of the 
air itself. 

Almost every week-day during the last four months, experi- 
ments similar to the above have been executed, and in no case 
have I observed a deviation from the result that the absorptive 
action of the aqueous vapour of the air is great in comparison 
with that of the air itself. Further on, this subject will receive 
additional illustration. 

As my mastery over the apparatus, and my acquaintance 
with the precautions necessary in delicate cases, increased, the 
absorption by air, and by the transparent elementary gases gene- 
rally, diminished more and more. I was induced to abandon 
the use of pumice-stone as well as chloride of calcium, and to 
construct the drying-apparatus in the following way. The 
internal portion of a massive block of pure glass was pounded 
to small fragments in a mortar; these were boiled in pure 
nitric acid, and afterwards washed several times with distilled 
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water, so as to remove all trace of the acid. They were then 
dried, afterwards moistened with pure snlphuric acid, and in- 
troduced by means of a fdnnel into a XJ-tube. The funnel was 
necessary to preserve the neck of the tube from all contact with 
the acid, the least action of which upon the corks employed to 
close the tube being sufficient to entirely vitiate the experi- 
ments. At the top of each arm of the XJ-tube fragments of 
dry glass were placed, upon which any accidental dust or 
particles from the cork or sealing-wax might fall. 

Similar precautions were taken with the caustic-potash tube. 
Pure white marble was pounded to fragments and subjected to 
the action of a dilute acid, which removed the outer surface. 
The fragments were afterwards washed in distilled water 
and dried, then moistened with pure caustic potash, and in- 
troduced into the U-tube in the manner already described. 
It was sometimes necessary to perform this operation daily, and 
never on any occasion have I used tubes to dry a feeble gas 
which had been previously used to dry a powerful one. 

§ 4. 

First Experiments on the Human Breath. — Chlorine a/nd 
Hydrochloric Acid. — Bromine and Hydrobromic Acid. 

In the present communication many subjects will be 
touched upon which for want of time I have been unable to 
develop. The following is an example of these. Choosing a 
day of suitable temperature and moisture — a day on which the 
human breath shows no signs of precipitation — the action of the 
substances expired from the lungs maybe determined. By breath- 
ing directly into the experimental tube, the action pi'oduced 
by the sum of the products of respiration might be accurately 
measured ; by breathing through the sulphuric-acid tube, the 
moisture of the breath would be withdrawn, and the difference 
between the action then observed and the former action would 
give that of the carbonic acid. In this way the products of 
respiration might be estimated singly, and the influence of 
various kinds of food and drink, or of physical exertion, on 
the respiration might be investigated in a manner hitherto 
unthought of. 

I have to record the following experiments only in connexion 
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with this point. Placing a suitable tube between my lips, and 
fiUing my lungs with air, a stopcock which was interposed 
between me and the experimental tabe was partially opened, 
and through it I breathed slowly into the tube until the mer- 
cury gauge of the pump was depressed 15 inches. I had, at 
the time, two assistants, C. A. and B. C, and they subsequently 
breathed into the experimental tube the same quantity as 
myself. In the following table the absorption produced by 
the breath of each is stated ; the initials J. T. are my own : — 

Action of the Products of Respiration on Badiani Heat. 



Initialaof 


AbsorptioKi 


Initials of 


AtaMrpUo 


person*! name 


per 100 


person's namfi 


per 100 


J.T. . 


. 62 


•1 • Xa • • • 


. 69 


J. T. . 


. 62 


R« C* • • • 


. 68 


R. U. • • . 


. 66 


O* A» • • • 


. 62 


R« U> • • • 


. 68 


w« r* • • • 


. 60-6 


J. T. again . 


. 69 







The absorption of dry air on the day that these results were 
obtained was found to be 1. The same dry air inhaled, under' 
went a chemical change which augmented its absorptive energy at 
least 60 tim^. This is given as a minor limit, ; it is xmnecessary 
to say how much I regard it as falling short of the truth. 

The day afterwards the following results were obtained, the 
same amount as before being lexhaled i — 



Initials 
J.T. 
RC. 
J.T. 
R. C. 



Absorption per 100 
. 66 
. 62 
. 66 
. 69 



In all cases B. C, who is the smallest and least robust man 
of the three, appeared to have the advantage. I will only add 
a few results obtained on the 6th of October, the quantity 
of air expired on the occasion depressing the mercurial column 
6 inches : — 



Initials 

J.T 

R. C 

R. C. After half a glass of Trinity Audit Ale 

Again 

After a teaspoonfdl of brandy . . . . 

After chewing and swallowing a small quantity 
of onion 



Absorption per 100 
. 33-6 
. 36 
. 41 
. 36 
. 35 



40 
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After taking the ale and brandy my assistant washed his 
mouth and gargled his throat several times with cold water. 
I give these results merely as illustrative of one of the nume- 
rous applications of the apparatus. In all the experiments the 
tube remained perfectly transparent throughout, and, on pump- 
ing out, the needle in each case returned accurately to zero. 

In my last paper the fact was brought prominently forward 
that the elementary bodies then examined were far less hostile 
to the passage of the longer heat undulations than the com- 
pound ones. I was desirous this year to extend the experi- 
ments to one or two of the coloured gases and vapours, 
and on the 20th of September resumed th& experiments on 
chlorine. This gas is highly coloured, and of a specific gravity 
of 2*45 ; one of its compounds, hydrochloric acid, is quite trans- 
parent, and of a specific graviiy of only 1*26. Does the act of 
combination with hydrogen, which renders chlorine gas more 
transparent to light, render it also more transparent to heatP 

Chlorine prepared from hydrochloric acid and peroxide of 
manganese, and dried by passing it through sulphuric acid, 
was admitted into the tube till it depressed the mercury gauge 
21 inches; the consequent absorption was expressed by the 
number 44. 

Hydiochloric acid was admitted till it depressed the gauge 
19 inches ; the absorption was 681 

The following results were afterwards obtained : — 

▲beoipCion per 100 

Chlorine 16 incheB 32 

Chlorine 14 inches 30 

Chlorine 14 inches 80 

Hydrochloric add 14 inches 47 

Chlorine again 30 

Hydrochloric acid 56 

In all cases the effect of the compound gas was found to 
exceed that of the elementary one ; so that the chemical chcmge 
which renders chiorme more trcmepwrent to light renders it more 
opaque to obscure heat. 

I may remark that a subsidiary gauge was here used, so as 
to prevent the chlorine from entering the air-pump. 

Great care is required in experiments on hydrochloric acid, 
and great care was bestowed on the above. Previous to the 
introduction of the gas the experimental tube was filled with 
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perfectly dry air, so as to leave a perfectly dry residue on ex- 
haustion. The gas was allowed to stream through the drying- 
tube until all traces of air were expelled both from it and the 
retort ; then a joint was suddenly broken, and the retort was 
connected with the experimental tube. The gas thus passed 
directly from the retort through the drying apparatus into the 
experimental tube. It was difficult to avoid sending in with 
the gas a few particles of moisture ; but these, if such existed, 
appeared to be dissipated by the dynamic heating of the gas on 
entering the tube, and kept in a gaseous state by the flux of heat 
passing through it. At all events the closest scrutiny could 
detect no trace of mist or turbidity within the tube; it was 
perfectly transparent throughout. The chlorine, on the con- 
trary, was intensely coloured. 

Many experiments were made with chlorine which had been 
collected over water, but something (what I know not yet) 
which materially augmented its absorption appeared to be in 
all cases carried along with the gas from the water into the 
tube. 

These experiments were made in the early part of the present 
inquiry, and before I had become aware of aU the peculiarities 
of my apparatus. Subsequent eflForts reduced in some degree 
the absorption both of chlorine and hydrochloric acid. Very 
careful experiments made on the 29th of October gave the 
following absorptions for these two gases, at a pressure of 30 
inches : — 

Chlorine 39 

Hydrochloric acid 53 

After each experiment the chlorine and hydrochloric acid 
were removed from the experimental tube in the following 
manner : — ^A cock and connecting-piece were attached to one 
end of the experimental tube, and from them a length of india- 
rubber tubing led to the flue of the laboratory stove. A gas- 
holder of air was put in connexion with the other end of the 
experimental tube, a system of drying-tubes intervening be- 
tween the latter and the holder. By water-pressure a stream of 
dry air was forced gently through the experimental tube into 
the flue, and in this way the gases, which if pumped out would 
have injured the pistons, were speedily removed. As the dry 
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air replaced the gases, the needle gradually descended to zero, 
its arrival there being indicative of the complete displacement 
of the gas. The perfect dryness of the air thus made use of 
was beautifully proved. Had the air contained moisture, it 
would instantly on its mixture with the hydrochloric acid have 
rendered the medium within the tube turbid; and however 
slight this turbidity might be, and however invisible to the eye, 
the galvanometer would have revealed it. But there was no 
movement in an upward direction ; the needle gradually sunk 
from the moment the air entered. 

Bromine vapour and hydrobromic acid furnish another illus- 
tration of the influence of chemical union on the absorp- 
tion of radiant heat. The opacity of the former to light is far 
greater than that of chlorine, while the two compounds are 
equally transparent. The density of bromine vapour, moreover, 
is 6*64, whereas that of hydrobromic acid is only 2*75. The 
difficulty of operating with this acid is at least equal to that 
attendant on hydrochloric acid; and several successive days 
were spent in endeavouring to arrive at safe conclusions in 
connexion with this subject. Bromine dried with phosphoric 
acid was introduced into a flask furnished with a screw-cap, 
by which it was attached to the experimental tube. By 
turning a stop-cock, the pure vapour was allowed slowly to 
enter until the mercury column was depressed two inches. 
Prom more than twenty experiments made with this substance, 
I should infer that the absorption of the quantity mentioned 
does not exceed 11, while the absorption of hydrobromic acid 
of the same presswre amounts to 30. 

The hydrobromic acid was prepared by the action of glacial 
phosphoric acid (for a pure specimen of which I have to 
thank Dr. Frankland) on bromide of potassium. If the above 
figures represent the truth (and I hg^ve spared no pains to 
arrive at a right conclusion), we have here a most striking 
instance of transpareTicy to light and opacity to obscure heat being 
promoted by the self-same chemical act,* 

* A lAjar of liquid bromine, sufficiently opaque to intercept the entire luminous 
imjt of a gas-flame, is highly diathermanous to its obscure rays. An opaque solution 
of iodine in bisulphide of carbon behaTes similarly. The details of these experiments 
•hall be published in due time: they were publicly shown in my lectures many 
mooiht ago.— June 18, 1862. 
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§ 6. 

Nev) Eorperiments on Oases, 

In the following table are given the absorptions of a number 
of gases at a common pressure of one atmosphere, as deter- 
mined with the new apparatus : — 

Table I. 



Kame 
Air . 


Absoipti 


on per 100 
1 


Kamo Ataorption per IM 
Carbonic add ... 90 


Oxygen 
Nitrogen . 
Hydrogen . 
Chlorine . 




1 

1 

1 

89 


Nitrons oxide . 
Solphnretted hydrogen 
Marsh-gas 
SnlphorouB acid 


. 855 
. 890 
. 403 
. 710 


Hydrochloric acid 
Carbonic oxide . 




62 
, 90 


Olefiant gas 
Ammonia 


. 970 
. 1195 



Air, oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen are all set down as 
equal to unity in the above table. I do not mean thereby 
to affirm that there are no differences between these gases, 
but that the most powerful and delicate tests hitherto appUed 
have failed to establish a difference in a satisfactory manner. 
It is not improbable that the action of these gases may turn 
out to be even less than it is here found to be ; for who can say 
that the best-constructed drying-apparatus is really perfect? 
Besides, stop-cocks must be greased, and hence may contri- 
bute an infinitesimal impurity to the air passing through them. 
It is not even certain that monohydrated sulphuric acid may 
not deliver a modicum of vapour to the current of air passing 
through it. At all events, if any further advance should be 
made in the purification of the gases, it will certainly only 
tend to augment the enormous differences exhibited in the 
above table. 

Ammonia, of the pressure mentioned, stands highest in the 
above list as regards absorptive energy. I believe a length 
of less than 3 feet of this gas, which to the vision is as trans- 
parent within the tube as the vacuum itself, to be perfectly bl<ul 
to the rays emanating from the source here made use of. When 
the gas was in the tube, the interposition of a double metaUic 
screen between the pile and source augmented the deflection 
very slightly. But it will be shown, further on, that the 
ammonia in this experiment could not exhibit its full energy of 
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absorption, and that in the length indicated it is in all proba- 
bility absolutely impervious to the heat issuing from our source. 
It would be a mere affectation of accuracy to try to deal with 
smaller quantities of the first four substances mentioned in the 
table than those here examined. Still, if such small quantities 
could be directly measured, the action of air, oxygen, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen, in comparison with that of the other substances 
at the same pressure, would doubtless be greatly reduced. With 
the energetic gases the rays are most copiously quenched by 
the portions which first enter the tube, the portions which enter 
last producing in many cases an infinitesimal effect. Now it 
has been shown in the last paper that, for very small absorp- 
tions, the effect is sensibly proportional to the quantity of gas 
present ; and this would seem to justify the assumption that 
for 1 inch of pressure the absorption of air, oxygen, nitrogen, 
and hydrogen would be aV^h of the absorption at 30 inches. 
In the case of each of the other gases I have measured directly 
the absorption of a quantity corresponding to a single inch of 
pressure. Assuming the proportionality just referred to, and 
again calling the effect of air unity (the unit, however, being 
only -j^yth of that in the last table), the following are the 
relatiye absorptions : — 





Table II. 




Air 


1 1 Carbonic oxide 


750 


Ozygrn . 


1 


Nitric oxide . 


, 1590 


Nitrogen 


1 


Nitrous oxide . 


1860 


Hydiogen 


1 


Sulphide of hydrogen 


2100 


Chlonne 


60 


Ammonia 


, 5460 


Bromino 


160 


defiant gas .' 


6030 


B jdrobromic acid . 


. 1005 


Sulphurous acid 


6480 



Here we have the extraordinary result, that, for pressures of 
1 inch of mercury, tfie absorption of ammonia is over five thousand 
times, the absorption of olefixint gas over six thoiisand times^ while 
the absorption of sulphurous a^dd is six thousand four hundred 
and eighty times that of air. 

It is impossible not to be struck by the position of chlorine 
and bromine in this table. They are elements, and, notwith- 
standing their colour and density, they take rank after the 
tnuisparent elementary gases. The perfectly transparent ole- 
fiant gas absorbs more than one hundred times the amount 
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absorbed by chlorine, and nearly forty times the quantity ab- 
sorbed by the intensely brown yapour of bromine. I cannot 
think this fact insignificant. Hitherto chemists have spoken to 
ns of elements, and we have helped ourselves to conceptions 
regarding them and their compounds in the only way possible 
to our mental constitution. Bat our conceptions remained 
purely subjective, nor were we acquainted with any physical 
trait which would in any degree justify these conceptions. 
Here, however, we seem to touch the ultimate particles of 
matter. Starting from the idea that a gas absorbs such vibra- 
tions as are isochronous with its own, in all cases the compound 
gas reveals itself to the mind's eye with its molecules swinging 
more slowly than the atoms of which it is composed, when un- 
combined. The absorption of the longer undulations proves 
the general coincidence in period with those undulations. We, 
as it were, load the atom by the act of chemical union, and 
thereby render its vibrations more sluggish, that is to say, more 
fit to synchronise with the slowly recurrent waves of obscure 
heat. 

In the foregoing table the absorption of nitric oxide is given 
as 1590, which is less than that of nitrous oxide, though 
the molecule of the former contains a greater number of atoms 
than that of the latter. It will be noticed that those gases which 
on combining suffer no condensation are less energetic ahsorben 
than those which suffer a reduction of volu/me. Whether this rule 
is universal I am as yet unable to say. 

It is very difficult to operate with nitric oxide ; the affinity of 
the gas for oxygen is so enormous that the slightest trace of 
this substance gives rise to the brown ftimes of nitrous acid. 
On first sending this gas into the experimental tube, 1 inch of 
it gave an absorption of 2040 ; but the needle slowly went up 
afterwards, until it finally indicated an absorption of 5100. 
On looking across the tube at this time, the brown hue of 
nitrous acid was discernible. 

In a second experiment the vacuum was made as perfect as 
possible ; and, on allowing nitric oxide to enter, the absorption 
was found to be 1860, but the needle soon afterwards declared 
an absorption of 3060, the brown fumes appearing as before. 

On filling the experimental tube with nitrogen, then exhaust- 
ing, and allowing nitric oxide to enter, the absorption of 1 inch 
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of the gaiS was 1680. On filling the experimental tube pre- 
viously with hydrogen the absorption was 1590, which is that 
given in the table. On letting in a mixture of air and nitric 
oxide till the tube was filled, the action last mentioned was 
augmented nearly twentjfold. Nitrous acid is therefore an 
extremely energetic gas. The difference between it and bromine 
is enormauSy even when thei/r colowrs are undistinguishable. 

A dose inspection of Melloni's Table "'•^ reveals, I think, the 
tendency of solid bodies also to become more transparent to 
heat as their composition becomes more simple. Afber rock- 
salt itself, comes the element sulphur, and after it fluor-spar. 
But the case of lampblack will here occur to many, as the 
most powerful absorber and radiator yet discovered. No 
doubt the grouping of the atoms of an elementary substance 
may make it tantamount to a compound, and no doubt this is 
actually the case with lampblack ; another eminent example 
of this kind is ozone. Leslie, however, found water to be a 
better radiator than lampblack, and Wells found several sub- 
stances which were more capable of being chilled by nocturnal 
radiation. On reflexion, moreover, the foUovdng considerations 
arise. The lampblack of commerce and the soot of a lamp or 
candle — ^that is to say, the substances hitherto employed in 
experiments on radiant heat— are copiously mixed with hydro- 
carbons, which are the most powerful absorbers and radiators 
in Nature. It might fairly be questioned whether the reputed 
experiments with lampblack really dealt with lampblack at all. 
But even the impure substance is to some extent transparent 
to radiant heat. 

§ 6. 
Radiation thrcmgh Bhick Glass and Lampblack. 

I have plates of black glass, rendered so by the solution of 
carbon in the glass while in a state of fusion, which, though 
impervious to the rays of the most intense electric-light, 
allow of a copious transmission of obscure heat. Melloni's 
beautiful experiments on glass of this character are well 
known. Another of Melloni's experiments which I have recently 
verified is the following. A plate of transparent rock-salt was 

• La Thtrmochrose^ p. 164. 
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placed over a smoky camphine lamp, soot being deposited on its 
surface until it intercepted every ray of a brilliant jet of gas. 
The smoked plate was placed between a source of heat of a 
temperature of 100** C. and a thermo-electric pile, a polished 
screen being placed between the salt and the source of heat. As 
long as the screen remained, the needle of the galvanometer 
connected with the pile stood at zero ; but the moment the screen 
was removed the needle promptly advanced, showing the instan- 
taneous transmission across the layer of soot of a portion of the 
heat incident upon the salt. The actual numbers obtamed 
in this experiment are these :— The deflection produced by the 
heat transmitted through the soot was 52° ; which is equal to 
90 units. The deflection produced when the layer of soot had 
been carefully removed, so as to leave both surfaces of the salt 
smooth and transparent, was 71% which is equal to 300 units. 
The quantity transmitted through the soot is therefore to the 
total quantity as 

90 : 300, 

or as 

30 : 100 ; 

that is to say, the lampblack, which was perfectly opaque to the 
light of a gas-jet, was transparent to fally 30 per cent, of the 
incident heat. On consulting MeUoni's Table, I was gratified 
to find that he made the transmission by a plate similarly pre- 
pared 27 per cent. ; while a layer so opaque that it cut ofi^ the 
beams of the sun itself transmitted 23 per cent, of the rays 
emitted by a source heated to lOO'' C. 

Selective Absorption by Lampblack. 

At page 03 of * La Thermochrosc,' Melloni examines the 
absorption of this substance for all sorts of rays, and by a series 
of ingenious experiments, and reasonings remarkable for their 
clearness and precision, he arrives at the conclusion that lamp- 
black absorbs with the same intensity all descriptions of radiant 
heat.* At page 284, however, he cites and discusses with the 

• * DoDc, le uoir de fum^ absorbe avec la m^me intenfliU tonte soite de rajonne- 
menu calorifiqaes' (p. 101). 
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same precision a series of experiments made with smoked rock- 
salty in which he shows that the same layer of lampblack trans* 
mits 8 per cent, of the rays from a lamp of Locatelli, 10 per 
cent, of those of incandescent platinum, 18 per cent, of those 
from copper heated to 400** C, and fully 23 per cent, of those 
emitted by a source of 100** C. Now a transmission of 8 per 
cent, implies an absorption of 92 ; while transmissions of 10, 
18, and 23 per cent, imply absorptions of 90, 82, and 77. But 
that the self*samc layer of lampblack absorbs 77 per cent, of 
the rays from one source and 92 per cent, of the rays from 
another, is at variance with the statement that lampblack 
absorbs heat from all sources with the same intensity. Suppose 
the surface of a thermo-electric pile to be coated by a layer of 
lampblack of the same thickness as that which coated Melloni's 
plate of salt ; 23 per cent, of the rays from a source of 100** C. 
would go right through such a layer and impinge upon the 
metal face of the pile ; and if the latter were a good reflector, 
the heat incident upon it would be in great part retransmitted 
through the lampblack and lost to the instrument. For a source 
of 100** C, this loss would be many times greater than for a 
Locatelli lamp. Possibly, however, Melloni may have meant 
simply to assert that for practical purposes the absorption at 
the face of his pile might be considered to be the same for all 
kinds of heat."^ 

§ 8. 

New Experiments on Vapours. — Further Proof of the Influence of 
Chemical Combination on the Absorption of Radiant Heat, 

I have now to record some new experiments on the action of 
vapours upon radiant heat. A number of glass flasks were 
prepared, of the shape and size of common test-tubes, each of 
which was furnished with a brass cap carefully cemented on to 
it. By means of this it could be attached to a stopcock, and 
thoB connected with the experimental tube. The mode of 
operation was this : — The liquid was introduced into the flask 

* The ran, through the floating carbon of the London atmosphere, sometimes 
pveeente a moet instmctiTe appearance. Entirely shorn of his rays and of perfectly 
nniibrm bnghtoeee, his colour at times is as red as blood. This is doubtless in part 
due to the compttratire transparency of the floating carbon for the longer undulations. 
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by means of a small glass fonnel. A stopcock was then attached 
to the flask and connected with a second air-pump, which was 
always kept at hand. The air above the liquid was removed, 
and the air dissolved in it was allowed to bubble away, until 
nothing remained but the pure liquid below and the pure vapour 
above it. The stopcock was then shut off, and the flask united 
to the experimental tube. The exhaustion of the tube being 
complete, and the needle of the galvanometer at zero, the cock 
attached to the flask was turned on and the mercury-gauge 
carefully observed at the same time. No bubbling of the 
liquid was in any case permitted. The vapour entered silently 
and without the slightest commotion ; and when the mercurial 
column was depressed to the extent required, the vapour was 
promptly intercepted. 

The energy with which the needle moves the moment a 
strong vapour enters is so extraordinary that, lest the 
shock against them should derange the magnetism of the 
astatic pair, I removed the stops which arrested the swing of 
the needle at 90^. It often swung far beyond a quadrant; 
and after it had come finally and permanently to rest, 
its position was observed in the following manner: — ^The 
dial of the galvanometer being well illuminated, a looking- 
glass was placed behind the instrument, at such an angle 
that when looked at horizontally the image of the dial was 
clearly seen. This image was observed by an excellent tele- 
scope fixed at a distance of 11 feet from the galvanometer. 
Attached to the needle, and in continuation of it, was a bit of 
glass fibre of extreme fineness, blackened with Indian ink. 
This index ranged over the graduated circle, and by means of it 
a very small fraction of a degree could be easily read off. The 
expedient of observing from a distance was resorted to, because 
it was found that my approach to the galvanometer, perhaps 
through the diamagnetic action of my own body, had a sensible 
effect upon the needle, which, I believe, surpasses in delicacy 
any hitherto employed. 

The permcment deflection of the needle was noted in all these 
experiments, and the value of the deflection, expressed in terms 
of one of the lower degrees of the galvanometer, was obtained 
from a table of calibration. To spare unnecessary labour 1 
pmit the deflections in the following table, and give the 
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abeorptions only produced by the vapours, at O-l, 0*5, and 1"0 
inch of pressure. 







Table III. 






Nune of satatonoe 




Fressures 




0-1 Inch 


0-6 inch 


lOincli 


Bisulphide of carbon . .15 


47 


62 


Iodide of xnethjl . 






35 


147 


242 


Benaol 








66 


182 


267 


Chlorofonn . 








85 


182 


236 


Iodide of ethyl 








158 


290 


390 


Methylic alcohol 








. 109 


390 


590 


Amjlene 








. 182 


535 


823 


Alcohol 








. 325 


622 




Sulphuric ether 








300 


710 


870 


Formic ether 








480 


870 


1075 


Acetic ether . 








590 


980 


1195 


Propionate of ethyl 






, 596 


970 




Boracic ether 


■ 






. 620 







Let us compare some of the results of this table of trans- 
parent vapours with the action of the highly coloured vapour of 
bromine. The absorption of bromine vapour at 1 inch pressure 
is about 6, and at O'l of an inch pressure would probably not 
exceed 1 ; hence at 0*1 of an inch pressure, bisulphide of carbon 
exerts probably 15 times the absorbent power of bromine ; but 
bisulphide of carbon is the feeblest of the compound vapours 
hitherto discovered. The strongest of these, boracic ether, 
has, according to the above estimate, and at the pressure stated, 
mare than 600 times the absorbing energy of the strongly coloured 
hramine. 

The whole of the numbers in the above table are referred to 
atmospheric air as unity ; 0-1 of an inch of bisulphide-of-carbon 
vapour, for example, absorbs 15 times as much as a whole 
atmosphere of air. Let us compare, for an instant, the action 
of boracic ether with that of air. We arrive at an approximate 
comparison in this way. The absorption of the tenth of an inch 
of boracic ether is something more than that of a whole inch 
of meihylic alcohol ; by diminishing the quantity of methylic 
alcohol to one«tenth, we reduce its absorption from 590 to 109. 
The absorption of one-tenth of an inch of boracic ether is 620^ ; 
•appofle its absorption to diminish with diminished quantity in 
the proportion of methylic alcohol, we should then have for 0*01 
of an inch of boracic ether an absorption of 111 ; that is to say. 
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for joVo th of an atmosphere of boracic ether, we should have an 
action 111 times that of a whole atmosphere of oxygen, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, or atmospheric air. 

With the transparent elementary gases it is impossible to 
measare directly the absorption of 0*1 of an inch ; bnt assuming, 
as before, that up to an absorption of 1 the effect is proportional 
to the quantity of gas present, the absorption of each of the ele- 
mentary gases, at a pressure of 0"1 of an inch, would be about 
0*0033 ; hence the absorption of boracic ether of 0*1 of an inch 
pressure is to that of air at the same pressure as 

620 : 0'003S, 

which would give to the ether an energy 186,000 times that of air, 
I have already spoken of the blackness of ammonia at 30 
inches pressure. Referring to Table I., its absorption is found 
to be 1195. In the last table the vapour of acetic ether, 
under only one-thirtieth of the pressure of the ammonia, 
produces apparently the same effect; its absorption is also 
1195. Such facts give one entirely new ideas of the capabilities 
of matter ; and our wonder will not be diminished by the results 
to be recorded further on. 



§9. 

Superior Action at one Pressure does not prove Superiority 

at all Pressures. 

With both gases and vapours we find that it does not follow 
that a gas which produces a larger effect than another at one 
pressure should surpass it at all other pressures. Some gases 
start from a lower level than others, but finally attain an equal, 
or even a greater elevation. If their absorptions were represented 
by curves plotted from the same datum-line, these curves would 
in some cases approach, and in some cases, cross each other. At 
a pressure of 1 inch, for example, carbonic acid has more than 
double the absorptive power of carbonic oxide, whereas at a 
pressure of 30 inches they are equal; indeed some of my ex- 
periments show carbonic oxide to have the advantage. On the 
22nd of October, for example, the deflection produced by 2 inches 
of carbonic oxide was found to be 15°, while that of 2 inches of 
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carbonic acid was 38°. The two gases at a pressure of 30 inches 
gave these results : — 

Degrees 
Carbonic oxide . , . .52 
Carbonic add 51*5 

And again, on the 4th of November I obtained the following 
relative effects : — 

Preflnirea 

/ * ' N 

1*3 inch 24 inches 

o • 

Carbonic oxide .... 12 57 

Carbonic acid .... 37 54 

The same remarks apply to vapours. Methylic alcohol, for 
example, starts at a lower level than the iodide of ethyl, but 
ascends more quickly, and finally reaches a much higher eleva- 
tion. The same observation applies to benzol and the iodide 
of ethyl, in comparison with chloroform. 

§ 10. 

DYNAMIC RADIATION AND ABSORPTION. 

A class of facts are now to be referred to which surprised and 
perplexed me when I first observed them. As an illustration, 
I will take the case of alcohol vapour. A quantity of this sub- 
stance, sufficient to depress the mercury gauge 0*5 of an inch, 
produced an absorption which caused a deflection of 72° of the 
galvanometer needle. 

While the needle pointed to this high figure, and previously 
to pumping out the vapour, dry air was allowed to stream into 
the experimental tube, and I happened while it entered to observe 
the effect upon the galvanometer. The needle, to my asto- 
nishment, sank speedily to zero, and went to 25° at the opposite 
side. The entry of the almost neutral air here not only abolished 
the absorption previously observed, but lefL a considerable balance 
in &vour of the face of the pile turned towards the source. A 
repetition of the experiment brought the needle down to zero, 
and sent it to 38° on the opposite side. In like manner a very 
smaU quantity of the vapour of sulphuric ether produced a deflec- 
tion of 30° ; on aUowing dry air to flU the tube the needle de- 
scended speedily to zero, and swung to 60° at the opposite side. 

These results both perplexed and distressed me, imagining 
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as I did, on first observing them, that I had been dealing 
throughout with an effect totally different from absorption. I 
thought, indeed, that the vapours had deposited themselves in 
opaque films on the plates of rock-salt, and that the dry air on 
entering had cleared these films away, and allowed the heat from 
the source free transmission. 

But a moment's reflexion dissipated this supposition. The 
clearing away of such a film could at best but restore the state 
of things existing prior to its formation. It might be conceived 
of as bringing the needle again to 0^ ; but it could not possibly 
produce the negative deflection, which, in the case of ether- 
vapour, amounted to the vast amplitude of 60**. Nevertheless 
I dismounted the tube, and subjected the plates of salt to a 
searching examination. No such deposition as that above 
surmised took place. The salt remained perfectly transparent 
while in contact with the vapour. 

Some of the experiments recorded in the Bakerian Lecture 
for 1860 had taught me that the dynamic heating of the air 
when it entered the exhausted tube was sufficient to produce 
a very sensible radiation on the part of any powerful vapour 
contained within the tube, though I was slow to believe that 
the enormous effect now under consideration could be thus 
accounted for. My first care was to determine the difference 
of temperature within the experimental tube at the end furthest 
from the source of heat, and the air without. I then examined, 
by an extremely sensitive thermometer, the increase of tem- 
perature produced by the admission of dry air into the tube, and 
the decrease of temperature consequent on pumping out, and 
found the former to be a considerable fraction of the total heat 
transmitted from the source. Could it be that the heat thus 
imparted to the alcohol and ether vapours, and radiated by them 
against the adjacent face of the pile, was more than sufficient to 
make good the loss by absorption? The experimenttMn crucit 
at once suggested itself. If the effects observed were due to 
the dynamic heating of the air, we ought to obtain them even 
when the sources of heat are entirely abolished. We should 
thus arrive at the solution of the novel, and at ^t sight utterly 
paradoxical problem, dealt with in the next section. 
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§ 11. 

To determine the Radiation and Absorption of Oases and Vapours 
toithout any Sowrce of Heat external to the Oa^eous Body itself 

I. — Vapowrs. 

For the sake of brevity, I will call the heating of a gas on its 
admission into a vacnnniy the dynwnUc heating of the gas ; and 
the chilling accompanying its pumping out, dynamic chilling. 
It would also contribute to brevity if I were allowed to call the 
radiation and absorption of the gaseous body, consequent on 
such heating and chilling, dynamic radiation and dynamdc 
absorption, though the terms are not unobjectionable. 

Both the source of heat and the compensating cube were 
dispensed with, and the thermo-electric pile was presented to 
the end of the cold experimental tube. By a little manage- 
ment, the slight inequality of radiation against both &ces of 
the pile, arising from differences of temperature in the various 
parts of the laboratory, was obliterated, and the needle of the 
galvanometer was brought to 0®. 

The vapours were admitted in the manner already described, 
natil a pressure of 0*5 of an inch was obtained. The air was 
then allowed to enter through a drying-apparatus by an orifice 
of a constant magnitude. Two stopcocks, in fact, were intro- 
duced between the drying-tube and the experimental tube ; one 
of these was kept partially turned on, and formed a gauge for 
the admission of the air. Wlien the tube was to be exhausted, 
the second stopcock was turned quite ofT. When the tube was 
to be filled, this stopcock was turned full on; but the gauge-cock 
was never touched during the entire series of experiments. 

Before, however, the mode of experiment was thus strictly 
arranged, a few preliminary trials gave me the following re- 
sults: — 

Nitrons oxide on entering caused the needle to swing in a 
direction which indicated the heating of the gas ; the limit of 
its excursion was 28'', after which it slowly sank to 0^. 

The pump was now worked ; the propulsion of the first por- 
tions of the gas from the tube was so much work done by the 
residue. That residue became consequently chilled ; into it the 
adjacent face of the pile poured its heat, and a swing of the 
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needle on the negative side of 0^ was the consequence. The 
limit of the excursion was 20^ 

Olefiant gas, operated on in the same manner, produced on 
entering the tuhe a swing of 67% showing radiation; and or 
pumping out, a swing of 41% showing absorption. After the 
pumping out of the gas, and without introducing a fresh quan- 
titj, dry air was again admitted ; the swing produced by th< 
dynamic radiation of the residue of the gas (0*2 of an inch h 
pressure) was 59^. On pumping out very quickly y the dynami 
absorption produced a deflection of nearly 40®, 

A little of the vapour of sulphuric ether was admitted into tb 
tube ; on the admission of dry air afterwards, the needle swunj 
from 0® to 61^ ; on pumping out, the needle ran up to 40** oi 
the opposite side. 

These and other experiments, which gratified me exceed 
ingly, showed that, without resorting to any source of hea 
external to the gaseous body itself, its radiation and ab 
sorption might be determined with extreme accuracy, an< 
the reciprocity of both phenomena rendered strikingly clear 
In fact, at this very time I had been devising an elaborat 
apparatus for the purpose of examining the radiation of gase 
and vapours, with a view to comparison with their absorption 
but no such apparatus would have given me results equal i 
accuracy to those placed within reach by the discovery her 
referred to. 

The following table is the record of a series of experiments oi 
dynamic radiation and absorption. The vapour in each cas 
was admitted till the mercury column fell half an inch, an< 
dry air was admitted afterwards. 

Table IV. — Dynamic Radiation and Absorption of Vapours, 

D^ections 
Badiation Abeorption per 1< 



• 



Bisulphide of carbon 14 6 

Iodide of methyl 19*5 8 

Benzol 30 14 

Iodide of ethyl 34 15'5 

Methylic alcohol 36 

Chloride of amyl 41 23 

Amylene 48 

Alcohol 60 27*5 

Sulphuric ether 64 34 

Formic ether 68*5 38 

Acetic other 70 43 
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The paradox already referred to is here solved, and an expla- 
nation given of the extraordinary effect observed in the case of 
the alcohol and ether vapours when dry air entered the experi- 
mental tube. Dynamic radiation, moreover, and dynamic ab- 
sorption go hand in hand ; and if we compare both with Table 
m. (middle column), we shall find the order of the substances 
precisely the same, although one set of results are obtained 
with a source of heat external to the gaseous body, and the 
other with a source of heat and cold within the body itself. 
Were sufficient time at my disposal, this subject could be 
developed with advantage. The measurements just recorded 
constitute my first regular series ; and, no doubt, augmented 
experience will enable me to attain more perfect results. 

Half an inch of my most energetically acting vapour — 
namely, boracic ether— could not well be obtained ; but one- 
tenth of an inch admitted into the tube and dynamically heated 
and chilled, gave — 

Badiation Abtorption per 100 

66° 28® 



§12. 
Attempted Estimate of Quantity of Radiant Vapour. 

Seeing the astonishing energy with which some of these 
vapours absorb and radiate heat, it may be asked how far the 
quantity of vapour may be reduced before its action becomes 
insensible* At present I will not venture to answer this question 
fuUy ; certainly we should be dealing at least with millionths 
of our smallest weights. But I will here give a detailed 
account of one experiment, the result of which can hardly 
fail to excite surprise. The experimental tube being ex- 
hausted, one-tenth of an inch of boracic-ether vapour was 
admitted into it : the barometer stood at 30 inches at the time ; 
hence the pressure of the vapour within the tube was j^th 
of an atmosphere. 

Djmamically heated by dry air, the radiation of this vapour 
produced a deflection of 56^. 

The tube was then exhausted to 0*2 of an inch, and the quan- 
tity of vapour reduced thereby to tioth part of its first 
amount; the needle was allowed to come to zero, and the 
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residue of vapoor was dynamically heated as before : its radia- 
tion produced a deflection of 42®. 

The pump was again worked till a vacuum of 0*2 of an indi 
was obtained, this residue containing of course y^th of the 
quantity of ether present in the last. On dynamically heating 
this residue, its radiation produced a deflection of 20^* 

Two additional exhaustions, succeeded by dynamic heating, 
gave the deflections 14® and 10® respectively. 

Tabulating the results so as to place each deflection beside 
the vapour-pressure which produces it, we have the following 
view of the experiment : — 

Table V. — Dynamic Radiation of Bora^ic Ether. 



Pressure in parte of 


Deflect 


an atmosphero 


o 


ifcjth 


56 


1 ^ I _ I fU 
160 ^ h66 4i666"* 


42 


1-46 ^ 156 ^ aoo ~ eVK6ooot^ 


20 


50 ^ 150 ^ 185 ^ io6 = lAHi6665o^" 


U 



The air itself, slightly warming the apparatus near the pile, 
produces a feeble radiation, amounting to 6® or 7®. I have pur- 
posely excluded the deflection 10®, in order to show that the 
effect was still diminishing when the experiment ended, the con- 
stant effect due to the air itself being not yet attained* Two Os are 
thus excluded from the denominator of the fraction which might 
fairly have appeared in it. The above result is, however, suffi- 
ciently extraordinary, showing as it does that the radiation of 
an amount of vapour possessing in the experimental tube a 
pressure of less than the thousand-millionth of an atmosphere is 
perfectly measurable. It vnll also be borne in mind that the 
temperature imparted to this inflnitesimal quantity of matter 
could not be high.f 

These experiments, which I intend to develop on a future 
occasion, seem to give us new ideas as to the nature and capa- 

* This is less than the truth — my assistant having exrcuted three or four stroke* 
of the pump inadvortentlj while the dry air was not shut off, removing thereby a 
considerable proportion of the vapour which ought to be present at this stage of the 
experiment. 

t I should like to repeat those experiments on boracic ether for this reason : the 
liquid, when it evaporates in moist air, leaves a solid residue of boracic acid, which may 
be seen round the stopper of the little containing the liquid ; and, though it is not prob- 
able that any such residue was formed in the foregoing oxperimenta, I should like to 
re-examine the vapour with special reference to this point. 
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bilitdes of matter. A platinum wire heated to whiteness in a 
yacunm by an electric current, becomes comparativelycold within 
a second after the current has been interrupted ; yet that wire, 
while ignited, was the repository of an immense amount of 
mechanical energy. What has become of this 9 It has been 
conveyed away by a substance so attenuated fiat its very exis- 
tence must for ever remain a hypothesis. But here is matter 
that we can weigh, measure, taste, and smell, proved to be 
reducible to a tenuity which, though expressible by numbers, 
defies the imagination to conceive it. Still we see it com- 
petent to arrest and originate quantities of energy which in 
comparison with its own mass must be almost infinite, a small 
fraction of this energy causing the double needle of the gal- 
vanometer to swing through considerable arcs. When we find 
common ponderable matter producing these effects, we have 
less difficulty in investing the luminiferous sether with those 
mechanical properties which have long excited the interest and 
wonder of those who have dwelt on the mechanical conceptions 
involved in the undulatory theory of light. 

§13. 

II. — Oases, 

In the foregoing experiments dry air was used to warm the 
vapours, but similar differences ought to be exhibited by gases 
when heated by their own dynamic action. That this is the 
ease the following experiments show : — 

Table "VT. — Dynamic Radiation of Oases. 

Name Radiation 



o 



Air 7 

Oxygen 7 

Nitrogen 7 

llydrogen 7 

Carbonic oxide 19 

Carbonic acid 21 

Nitrous oxide 31 

Oleflantgas 63 

These results are in accordance with those recorded in 

Table L, p. 80. 

The following two gases were used in irregular quantities, but 
the energy of their radiation is thereby established beyond a 
doubt. They were admitted into the experimental tube from 
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a large bolthead, tmtil a common pressure was established be- 
tween the gas in the tube and the gas in the bolthead. 

Badiatiosi Abiorption per 100 
o • 

Ammonia 16 in. pressure .... 66*6 83*6 

SulphurouB acid 16 in. pressure ... 45 24 

§14. 

Influence of Length and Density of Radiating Column. 

Let us reflect for an instant on the condition of our tube, con- 
taining its i-inch of vapour, at the moment when the latter has 
been heated by the entrance of the air. The rays frojn the 
molecules at the end of the tube most distant from the pile hare 
to cross a space of nearly 3 feet before they reach the adjacent end, 
this space being filled with molecules similar in all respects to 
the radiating ones. Hence absorption to a comparatively great 
extent must occur; and indeed we can imagine the tube so 
long that its frontal portion should furnish a vapour screen 
absolutely opaque to the radiation of its hinder portion. Now 
comparing ether-vapour with defiant gas, it is, I think, evident 
that the radiant points of the attenuated vapour, which de- 
presses the mercury column only 0'6 of an inch, are further 
apart than those of the gas which depresses the column 3Q 
inches. Consequently there is a wider door open for the radi- 
ation of the distant ether particles towards the pile than foi 
the distant particles of defiant gas. The length of the whok 
column, in fact, might be more or less available for the radiatioi 
of the vapour, and a part of it only available for the gas. Cut ol 
this useless portion from the gas column, and we do not injun 
its eflScacy ; but cut off a similar length from the vapour column 
and we may materially diminish its effect. Speaking generally 
in reducing the column of ether and that of gas by the sami 
amount, the diminution of radiation will be more sensibly fel 
where the radiant points are furthest asunder. Beasonin| 
thus, it becomes evident that in a long tube the vapour ma] 
excel the gas in its amount of radiation, while in a shor 
tube the gas may excel the vapour. Let us now test thi 
reasoning by experiment. 

The dynamic radiation of the following four substances ha 
been tabulated thus : — 
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Degnm 
Sulphuric ether • . . ^ , . . .64 

Formic ether 68^ 

Acetic ether «.«...... 7^ 

Olefiantgas. ^ ^ 63 

The action of olefiant gas is therefore smallest when the length 
of the radiating colamn is 2 feet 9 inches. 

With a tube 3 inches long, or one^eleventh of the former 
length, precisely similar experiments yielded the following 
results : — 

Degrees 

Sulphuric ether 11 

Formic ether 12 

Acetic ether 15 

Olefiantgas 39 

The verification of the above theoretic reasoning is here com- 
plete. It is proved that in a long tvhe the dynamic radiation of 
the vapour exceeds that of olefiant gasy while in a short tube the 
dynamic radiation of the gas far exceeds that of the vapour^ 

• 

§ 15. 

Laplace^s Correction for the Velocity of Sound. — Remarks on the 
Radiant Power of Molecules and Atoms. 

Some years ago a discussion was carried on between Pro- 
fessors Challis and Stokes on Laplace's correction for the 
velocity of sound in air. Professor Challis contending that 
Laplace had no right to his correction, inasmuch as fche heat 
developed in the condensations of the waves of sound would be 
instantly wasted by radiation. Experiments, he argued, con- 
ducted in confined vessels furnish no ground for conclusions 
regarding what occurs in the atmosphere, where the heat 
developed has an indefinite space to lose itself in. Now, our 
experimental tube, though mechanically closed, is thermally 
open; by employing the rock-salt plate, indefinite extension, 
as regards the radiation of heat, is secured in one direction, 
and the means also exist of Qieasuring the flux of this 
heat. What is true for one direction would of course be 
true for all, so that the apparatus will inform us of what 
occurs in the open atmosphere. The fact, then, is that, 
with the moat powerfully radiating gases hitherto examined, 

H 
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the radiation continues a very sensible tinie, while the heat 
acquired by air, on entering the tube, is often a source of 
inconvenience on account of the inability of the air to disperse 
its heat by radiation. The question seems therefore experi- 
mentally decided in favour of Laplace and his supporter. 

This lack of radiating power on the part of air, and of the ele- 
mentary gases generally, is very noteworthy. The dynamicallj- 
warmed air is the proximate source of the heat imparted to the 
vapours in our experiments on dynamic radiation. It is related 
to those vapours precisely as a hot plate of polished metal to the 
coat of varnish which makes it a radiator. Without the inter- 
mediation of a second body neither the air nor the metal (both 
of them elements or mixtures of elements) is competent to 
impart motion to the luminiferous aether. The atoms possess 
the motion of heat, but they cannot communicate it to the 
light-medium, save in the scantiest degree. We have here a 
definite mechanical result of chemical union, which, if the 
theory of an aether be true, is as certain as any conclusion of 
mathematics, and which would hardly be rendered more certam 
if the physical vision were so sharpened as to be able to see the 
oscillating atom and the medium in which it swings. I write 
thus definitely lest it should be imagined that we are dealing in 
vague conjectures. The connexion of chemical and mechani- 
cal phenomena here established must, I think, be pregnant of 
results. 

Further, if, as all the facts declare, radiation and absorption 
are complementary acts, a giving and taking of motion, united 
by a bond of strict proportionality, then it may be affirmed that 
no coincidence in period between the vibrations of a radiating 
body and those of oxygen, hydrogen, or air could make any one 
of these substances a good absorber. They are physically in- 
capacitated from communicating motion, and hence in an equal 
degree incapacitated from accepting motion. Tlieform of the 
atoniy therefore, or some other attribute than its period of 
oscillation, rmist enter into the qicestion of absorptum. The 
neutrality of the elementary gases in the foregoing experi- 
ments does not arise from the accident that a source of heat 
was chosen whose periods did not synchronize with those of 
the gas ; for however both might synchronize, the gas would 
still be a bad absorber. Even when the motion of heat which 
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their own absorbent power does not enable them to take up is 
mechanicallj imparted to the atoms^ or is commnnicated to them 
hj contact, elementary bodies expend it but sparingly upon the 
Inminiferous sether, which accepts all vibrations alike."^ 



§ 16. 
Action of Odours upon Radiant Heat, 

Scents and effluvia generally have long excited the attention 
of observant men. They have formed favourite illustrations 
of the divisibility of matter. Several chapters in the works of 
the celebrated Robert Boyle are devoted to this subject, and 
phflosophers in all countries have speculated more or less upon 
the extraordinary tenuity of the matter which is competent to 
produce sensible effects upon the olfactory nerves. We have 
here, of course, materials for a wide inquiry, which it is quite 
out of my power to undertake at present. I think, however, 
that the apparatus thus far made use of enables us to deal 
with the question in a manner hitherto unattainable. 

The leaves and flowers of a number of dry aromatic plants,t 
obtained from Covent Garden, were stuffed into glass tubes 18 
inches long and a quarter of an inch in diameter. A current 
of dry air was first sent through the tubes for some minutes. 
They were then connected with the exhausted experimental 
tube, with its sources of heat arranged as already described. 
Dry air was then passed over the scented herbs until the 
experimental tube was filled. The consequent deflection was 
notedf and from it the absorbent action of the odorous sub- 
stance was deduced. 

The odour of thyme thus treated intercepted thirty-three 
times the quantity of heat stopped by the air in which it was 
diffused. 

* I can hardly imagine tho bands in the spectra of metallic compounds to be 
piodiiie«d hj the vibration of the compound atom. All my experiments show tho 
TMt ioflnenoe of chemical union on the rate of oscillation; the metal itself and the 
eompoond of that metal could hardly, in my opinion, oscillate alike. Hence, the fact 
that the lines, aay, of sodium burnt in air, or vaporized by the electric spark, are the 
those of chloride of sodium, proves, in my opinion, that decomposition has 
when the bright and constant spectral ban^ls are seen. 
t I mean ' dry ' in the common acceptation of the term. They were not Krcon, 
hot with«f«d ; dcmbtlees, strictly speaking, they coniaiuiKi aqueous vapour. 

u 2 
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Peppermint intercepted thirty-fonr times that qnantity. 

Spearmmt intercepted thirty-eight times the same amount. 

Lavender produced thirty-two times the action of the air. 

Wormwood forty-one times the action of the air* 

A number of perfumes, obtained from Mr. Atkinson, of Bond 
Street, were examined in the following manner. Small squares 
of dried bibulous paper, all of the same size, were rolled into 
cylinders about 2 inches in length; each of these was moistened 
by an aromatic oil, and introduced into a glass tube between 
the drying-apparatus and the experimental tube. The latter 
being first exhausted, was afterwards filled by a current of dry 
air which had passed over the scented paper. Calling the 
action of the air which formed the vehicle of the perfumes 1, 
the following absorptions were observed in the respectiTO 
cases : — 

Table VII. 



me of Ferf ome 


AlMorption 
per 100 


Pachouli 


. 30 


Sandal Wood . 


. 32 


Geranium 


. 33 


OU of Cloves . 


. 33-6 


Otto of Roses . 


. 36-6 


Bergamot 


. 44 


Neroli . 


. 47 



KAmeofPeEfnme 


Abmptkn 
per 100 


Lavender • 


. 60 


Lemon 


. 65 


Portugal . 


. 67 


Thyme 


. 68 


Koscmary . 


. 74 


Oil of Laurel . 


. 80 


Cassia 


. 109 



In comparison with the air which carried them into the tube, 
the weight of these odours must be almost infinitely smalL Still 
we find that the least energetic in the list produces thirty times 
the eflfect of the air, while the most energetic produces 109 times 
the same effect. Would it be absurd to entertain the notion 
that, as regards the absorption of radiant heat, the perfume of 
a flower-bed may be more efficacious than the entire oi^gen and 
nitrogen of the atmosphere above it ? 

After each scent had been introduced, a stream of dry air was 
admitted at one end of the tube, while the pump was worked 
in connexion with the other. The perfume was thus cleared 
out until the needle returned to 0°. This was often a long 
operation, the odours clung with such tenacity to the ap- 
paratus. Even after the zero point had been attained in the case 
of a strong perfume, a few minutes' rest of the pump sufficed to 
bring the scent from its hiding-places in the crevices and cocks 
q{ the apparatus, and almost to restore the original deflection. 
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The quantitj of those residues mnst be lefb to the imagination 
to conceive. If they were multiplied by billions they probably 
would not reach the density of ordinary air. 

Fearing that the more active perfdmes might possibly preju- 
dice the deportment of the more feeble ones which succeeded 
them, I made a series of experiments with the following 
essences, and obtained these results : — 

Absorption per lOO 

Camomile Flowers 87 

Spikenard 355 

Aniseed 372 

Inmiediately afterwards the experiment with bergamot was 
repeated, and its action found to be exactly the same as that 
recorded in the table. 

In experiments on musk different results were obtained at 
different times. On the 16th of October some fresh musk 
from the perfumer's, placed in a small glass tube, had dry air 
carried over it into the experimental tube. The first experi- 
ment gave an absorption of 74, the air which carried the 
perfume being unity. A second experiment, in which the air 
was admitted more quickly, gave the absorption 72. 

It would be idle to speculate upon the quantity of matter 
which produced this result. The stories regarding the un- 
wasting character of this substance are well known ; suffice it 
to say that a quantity of its odour carried into the tube by a 
current of air of a minute's duration, produced an effect seventy- 
two times that of the air which carried it. Long-continued 
pumping fiuled to cleanse the tube and passages of the musk. 
It cannot be volatile, for an amount of ether-vapour which 
produces a fex greater action is speedily cleared away, while the 
cocks and connecting pieces of the air-pump had to be boiled 
in a solution of soda before they were fit for use after the expe* 
riments with this substance. 

Two perfectly concurrent experiments vrith ordinary cinna- 
mon, in which fragments of the substance were placed in a tube 
and had dry air passed over them, gave an absorption of 63. 

Sereral kinds of tea, treated in the same manner, produced 
abflorptions which varied between 20 and 28. 

In the teas, cinnamon, musk, and the odorous plants already 
refiBrred to, dry air had been passed over them for some time 
befbre they were examined. Still a small amount of aqueous 
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vapour may have entered with the odours, and thus renderec 
the results to some extent of a mixed character. 

§17. 
Action of Ozone upon Radiant Heat. 

In my last memoir the action of ozone was briefly allude< 
to. The experiments were executed with a brass tube polishe< 
within, and I was desirous of repeating them with a tube whicl 
could not be attacked by this extraordinary substance. Expe 
riments with the glass tube, performed on the 16th, 17th, aii< 
18th of last July, satisfied me that the power of ozone as ai 
absorber of radiant heat had not been over-estimated. 

For the purpose of lessening the resistance to the passage o 
the current through the 'decomposing liquid, large electrodei 
were used in the first experiments. The oxygen thus obtainec 
differed but little from ordinary oxygen. 

For my recent experiments I had three decomposing-vessel 
constructed : the first (No. 1) had platinum plates of about foui 
square inches of surface, which were rolled up to economic 
space ; the plates of the second (No. 2) had two square inches 
of surface ; while those of the third (No. 3) had only a squan 
inch of surface each. Numerous experiments with these cell 
gave the following constant results : — 

Electrolytic Oxygen, 

From plates Absorption per 100 

No. 1 20 

No. 2 34 

No. 3 47 

The absorption by ordinary oxygen being unity. 

A series of experiments executed on the following day gav< 

these results : — 

No. 1 21 

No. 2 36 

No. 3 47 

Here the influence of the size of the electrodes is unmistakable 
A portion of the plates of No. 2 was then cut away so as t( 

make them smaller than those of No. 3. The oxygen obtained 

with these plates gave an absorption of 

66, 
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thus exceeding No. 3 considerably. The plates of No. 8 were 
now reduced so as to make them the smallest of all; the 
oxygen which they delivered gave an absorption of 

85. 

Fearing the development of heat with these smallest plates, and 
knowing heat to be very destructive of ozone, I surrounded the 
apparatus by a mixture of pounded ice and salt. The absorp- 
tion rose immediately to 

136. 

Had we not been prepared, by the results already recorded, 
for the eflFect of minute quantities of matter on radiant heat, we 
could not fail^ to be struck with astonishment on finding a 
quantity of ozone, which would elude all attempts on the part 
of the chemist to detennine its amount, producing an effect so 
stupendous in comparison with that of common oxygen. I have, 
moreover, strong reason to believe that the effect of the ozone 
is here understated. 

§ 18. 

Experimaits of De la Rive and Meidinger. 

All the results here recorded had been for some time obtained, 
when, turning to De la Rive's excellent treatise on electricity, 
I there found the experiments of M. Meidinger on ozone 
referred to. I had never previously heard any allusion made 
to this investigation, and was gratified to find it the record of 
a very interesting piece of work. 

M. Meidinger commences by showing the absence of agree- 
ment between theory and experiment in the decomposition of 
water, the difference showing itself very decidedly in a deficiency 
of oxygen when the current was strong. On heating his electro- 
lyte, he found that this difference disappeared, the proper 
quantity of oxygen being always liberated. He at once sur- 
mised that tlie defect of oxygen might be due to the formation 
of ozone ; but in what way was still to be determined. If it 
were due to the greater density of ozone in the tube which 
received the oxygen, the destruction of this substance by heat 
would restore the true volume. Strong heating, however, 
which destroyed the ozone, produced no alteration of volume. 
Hence M. Meidinger concluded that the observed defect was 
not due to the ozone mixed with the oxygen itself. He finally 
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concladed, and jastified hia conclusion by satisfectorj exp 
ments, that the loss of oxygen was cansed by the formatioii 
peroxide of hydrogen, which being dissolred in the liquid ■ 
withdrawn fi-om the electrolytic gaa. Fe waa farther 
to experiment with electrodes of different sizes, and foond 
loss of oxygen to be more considerable with a small e 
trode than with a lat^e one; whence he inferred that 
formation of ozone was facilitated by augmentmg the da^nl] 
the current at the plae« where ike electrode and electrolyte m 
Nothing could be more different than the methods independei 
pursued by M. Meidinger and me in arriving at the st 
conclusion; and though no doubt of the accuracy of 
experiments existed in my mind, it waa pleasant to find tl 
supported in such a remarkable and unexpected way. Si 
the perusal of M. Meidinger's paper I have repeated his expi 
ments with the decomposition-ceUa above described, and h 
found that those which yielded the greatest absorption a 
show the greatest deficiency in the amount of oxygen liberate 

§19. 
On the Cimsiitution of Oxons. 

The quantities of ozone brought to bear in the for^oi 
experiments must be perfectly unmeasurable by ordinary mea 
No elementary gas that I bave examined behaves at all 1 
ozone. Its action is like that of oleSant gas, or boracic-et! 
vapour; bulk for bulk it might indeed transcend either. Il 
be oxygen, it mtist he oxygen packed into groups of atoms, wh 
encounter vast resittance in moving through the cether. Two vi( 
of its constitution are entertained ; the one regarding it a 
form of oxygen, the other as a compound of hydrogen. 
sought to decide the question in the following way : — H 
destroys ozone. If it were oxygen only, heat would conver 
into the common gas ; if it were the hydrogen compound, h 
would convert it into oxygen phi» aqueous vapour. The | 
alone admitted into the experimental tube would give 1 
neutral action of oxygen, but the gas jplua aqueous vap< 
would give a sensibly greater action. The dry electrolytic ( 

• I have reconlly learned thnt M, de U Rito himsolf tm ths flrit to obsem 
iBfluoncc of thu hUs of the electradca on the dovclopmsnt of osone. 
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was first caused to pass through a glass tube heated to redness, 
and thence directly into the experimental tube. The experiment 
was repeated with a drying apparatus introduced between the 
heated tube and the experimental tube. The result is, that 
hitherto I have not been able to establish with certainty a 
difference between the two cases. If, therefore, the act of 
heating developed aqueous vapour, I can only say that the most 
powerful experimental tests fail to prove its presence. For 
the present, therefore, I hold that ozone is produced hy the 
pdcking of the atoms of elementary oxygen into oscillating groups — 
that heat dissolves the bond of union, and allows the atoms to 
swing singly, thus disqualifying them for either intercepting or 
generating the motion which in combination they are competent 
to intercept and generate. 

§20. 

Action of Aqueous Vapour upon Radiant Heat. — Experiments 

of Magnus. • 

Since these researches were commenced, an eminent experi- 
menter has been led by his own inquiries in another field to 
enter upon the investigation of gaseous diathermancy. On the 
7th of February of the present year (1R61), Professor Magnus 
communicated to the Academy of Sciences in Berlin a memoir 
* On the Transmission of Heat through Gases.' * The published 
notices of my experiments, commencing in May 1859, had 
escaped his attention, and his work is therefore to be regarded 
as independent of mine. Considering the very different methods 
which we have pursued, the general agreement between us must 
be regarded as remarkable. 

The starting-point of Professor Magnus's investigation was 
the interesting experiment of Mr. Grove, in which a platinum 
wire heated to whiteness by an electric current is suddenly 
cooled when plunged into hydrogen. This action, which we 
have hitherto been disposed to attribute to the mobility of 
hydrogen, and its consequent high convective power. Professor 
Magnus holds to be an effect of conduction; and this belief 
induced him to examine the conductibility of gases generally. 

* PoggondorflTe AnnaUn^ reprinted in Phiiosophica/ Magazine, S. 4. vol. zzii. p. 86. 
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The mode of experiment which he adopted led him, not, in my 
opinion, to the establishment of gaseous conductivity at all, but 
to results substantially the same as some of those that I had 
previously obtained. In &ct the very experiments devised to 
show conductivity proved in a very striking manner the exist- 
ence of athermancy, or opacity to radiant heat, in the case of a 
considerable number of gases. 

The apparatus of Professor Magnus consisted of two glass 
vessels, one much larger than the other, with their bottoms 
fused together. The larger one being turned upside down, the 
smaller one stood upright on the top of it. The mouth of the 
larger vessel was ground down, so that it could be placed like 
an ordinary receiver on the plate of an air-pump and exhausted, 
while through proper cocks different gases could be afterwards 
admitted into it. 

To the plate of the air-pump on which the vessel was placed 
was attached a thermo-electric pile with wires leading from 
it, through the plate, to a galvanometer ; the axis of the pile 
was vertical, one face of it being turned dovmwards, and the 
opposite face turned upwards towards the common surface of 
the two vessels which had been fused together. 

Water was placed in the uppermost vessel, and caused to 
boil by conducting hot steam through it. Its bottom, which 
formed the top of the lower vessel, was thus heated to a 
temperature of 100° C, and it formed the source of heat made 
use of in the experiments. 

Here, therefore, Professor Magnus had a radiating surface of 
glass — a good radiator — kept at a constant temperature by the 
hot water above it. At a distance from this surface, and turned 
towards it, was the thermo-electric pile, defended from the 
radiation of the surface, or exposed to it, at pleasure, by the 
action of a moveable screen. The entire space between the pile 
and the radiating surface could either be rendered a vacuum, 
oflfering no resistance to the passage of the calorific rays, or it 
could be filled by a gas the diathermancy of which was to be 
examined. 

The concurrence of the experiments made with this apparatus 
and some of those previously made with mine is, as I have 
stated, remarkable. Some difierences, however, exist between 
my friend and myself, a few remarks on which wUl not be with- 
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out their use to those who may afterwards enter upon this 
extensive field of inquiry. 

Experimenting in the ordinary way with his thermo-electric 
pile — ^that is to say, using one of its faces only — Professor Magnus 
finds that air and oxygen respectively intercept more than 11 
per cent, of the heat emanating from his source of heat, while 
hydrogen cuts oflF more than 14 per cent. I, on the contrary, 
with the most powerful and delicate means I could employ, failed 
to establish, by experiments made in the ordinary manner, any 
action whatever on the part of these gases."^ In fact it was their 
neutrality that drove me to devise the principle of compensation, 
described in the last memoir and briefly referred to at the com- 
mencement of this one. I was so particular in the experiments 
which led to the above negative result, that if the absorption 
amounted to one-tenth of that found by Professor Magnus it 
could not have escaped me. Nor is it likely that, if such an 
action existed, Melloni could have concluded that the absorption 
of a column of air fifteen times the length of that employed 
by Professor Magnus was absolutely insensible. 

In the account of experiments published in Memoir I., where 
the source of heat was also 100** C, and the powerful method of 
compensation was employed, the absorption of air, oxygen, 
and hydrogen is set down at about 0'33 per cent., which is for 
air and oxygen thirty times, and for hydrogen over forty times 
less than that found by Professor Magnus. 

In fixing the above figure for the absorption of these 
gases, I protected myself by assigning the superior limit of 
the effect, but I was moraUy certain at the time that by the 
improvement of the apparatus in power and delicacy, the effect 
would be made less. In the present inquiry, accordingly, the 
absorption was found to be under 0*1 per cent., which in the 

case of oxygen is less than -roo^^^? ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ hydrogen 
less than fi^th of the effect obtained by Professor Magnus with 
a tube less than half the length of mine. Making every allow- 
ance for the difference between our two sources of heat, 
the discrepancy between us is still enormous. In fact my con- 
clusion is that these gases are practical vacua to radiant heat, 
and that the mixture of oxygen and nitrogen which constitutes 
the body of our atmosphere is the same. 

» Pagr 12. 
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While, however, in the case of the elementary gases the dis- 
crepancy between Professor Magnus and myself consists in a 
defect on my part, or in an excess on his, with the powerful com- 
pound gases I obtain a considerably stronger action than he does< 
Thus with olefiant gas his absorption amounts to less than 54 
per cent., whereas in mine it amounts to more than 72. Thic 
last result, however, is only what might be expected, inasmucl: 
as the length of gas traversed by the radiant heat was in tli€ 
one case a little under 15 inches, and in the other 33. 

Professor Magnus has farther published an account of experi- 
ments in which his source of heat was a powerful gas-Aame 
surrounded by a glass cylinder, and provided with a polishec 
parabolic mirror to reflect and concentrate the rays. In thii 
case the gases were enclosed in a glass tube 1 metre long and 3^ 
millimetres in diameter, the two ends of which were stoppec 
with plates of glass 4 millimetres thick. 

Two series of experiments were executed with this tube, ii 
one of which the interior surface was covered with black paper 
and in the other uncovered. The former method had beei 
previously pursued by Dr. Franz ; and the result obtained bj 
Professor Magnus in the case of atmospheric air and oxygei 
closely agrees with that obtained by Dr. Franz for the sami 
gases. Professor Magnus makes the absorption in the case o 
the blackened tube about 2^, and Dr. Franz about 3 per cent, 
for air and oxygen. 

In the case of the unblackened tube, however, the absorptioi 
was found to be much more considerable. Here air and oxygei 
quenched each 14*75 per cent., while hydrogen intercepted 
16*23 per cent, of the total radiation. This great differene 
between the unblackened and the blackened tube is ascribe 
by Professor Magnus to a change of quality on the part c 
the heat, produced by its reflexion at the interior glas 
surface. 

One of my motives for introducing a glass tube into the pre 
sent inquiry was to enable myself to investigate the questioi 
raised by this surmise of Professor Magnus. I have failed 
however, to obtain his result. My naked glass tube, which i 
nearly of the same length as his, gives me an action whicl 
is more than 140 times less than his in the case of air an( 
oxygen, and more than 160 times less than his in the cas 
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of hydrogen. Our sources of heat are, it is true, diflferent, but 
the disadvantage is on my side ; for assuredly the rays from 
a gas-jet are less affected by the transparent elementary gases 
than those from an obscure source. Were the time at my dis- 
posal, I would repeat the experiments with a flame ; but this, I 
regret to say, is out of my power at present. 

Another difference between Professor Magnus and m3'^self has 
reference to the influence of aqueous vapour. With both the 
gas- flame and the boiling water as sources of heat, he finds the 
effect of dry air to be precisely the same as that of air which he 
has allowed to pass in minute bubbles through water, and thus 
saturated with aqueous vapour. 

I was engaged in experiments on this substance when my 
other duties compelled me to close this inquiry for a time. It 
may, however, be safely affirmed that not only is the action of 
aqueous vapour on radiant heat measurable, but that this action 
may he made use of as a measti/re of atmospheric moisture, the ttibe 
U9ed in my experiments being thus converted into a hygrometer of 
surpassing delica^^y. Unhappily, as in other cases touched upon 
in this memoir, I have been unable to give this subject the 
desired development; but the results obtained are neverthe* 
less interesting. 

On a great number of occasions the air sent directly from 
the laboratory into the experimental tube was compared with 
the same air after it had been passed through a drying-appa- 
ratus. Calling the action of the dry air unity, or supposing it 
rather to oscillate about unity (for the temperature of the 
source of heat varied a little from day to day), on the following 
days the annexed absorptions were observed with the undried 
air of the laboratory : — 

Absorptions by undried air. 



October 23rd 


. 63 


November 1st . 


. 50 


October 24th 


. 62 


November 4th . 


. 58 


October 29th 


. 65 


November 8th . 


. 49 


October Slot 


. 66 


November 12th . 


. 62 



Nearly -^ths of the above effects are due to aqueous vapour ; 
which, therefore, in some instances exerted nearly sixty times the 
aciion of the air in which it was diffused. 

The experiments executed on aqueous vapour have been very 
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numeroTis and varied. Differing, as I did, from so cautions and 
able an experimenter as Professor Magnus, I spared no pains to 
secure myself against error. Air moistened in various wajs, 
sometimes by allowing small bubbles of it to ascend through 
water, sometimes dividing it by sending it through the pores 
of common cane immersed in water, has been experimented 
with. Between tlie drying apparatus and the experimental 
tube tubes have been introduced containing fr-agments of 
glass moistened with water, and the air allowed to pass 
over them ; in all such cases large effects were obtained, the 
absorption being usually more than eighty times that of dried 
air. Fragments of unwetted glass, which had been merely ex- 
posed to the air of the laboratory, had dry air led over them 
into the experimental tube ; the absorption was fifteen times 
that of dried air."**" A roll of bibulous paper, taken from one 
of the drawers of the laboratory, and to all appearance per- 
fectly dry, was enclosed in a glass tube, and dry air carried 
between its leaves. The experiment was made five times in 
succession with the same paper, and the following absorptions 
were observed : — 

▲tsorption per 100 

No. 1 72 

No. 2 62 

No. 3 62 

No. 4 47 

No. 5 47 

In fact, the action of aqueous vapour is exactly such as might 
be expected from the vapour of a liquid which Melloni found to 
be the most powerful absorber of radiant heat of all that he 
had examined. 

§21. 

Night'Moisture on the Interior Surface of Experimental Tube, 

— Abandonment of Bock-salt Plates. 

Every morning, on commencing my experiments, I had an 
interesting example of the power of glass to gather a film of 
aqueous moisture on its surface. The air of the laboratory being 
removed from the experimental tube, on allowing dry air to enter 
for the first time, the needle would move from 0** to 60*". On 

* Tlieso experiments have a direct bearing on the subsequent ones of Professor 
Mngnus. 1 1 872.] 
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pumping out it would return to 0**, and on letting in dry air a 
second time it would swing almost to 40"'. Repeated exhaus- 
tions caused this action to sink almost to nothing. These results 
were entirely due to the vapour collected during the night in an 
invisible film on the inner surface of the tube, which was removed 
by the air on entering, and diffused through the tube. When 
the dry air entered at the end of the tube nearest the source 
of heat, on the first and second admissions, and sometimes even 
on a third, the vapour carried from the warm end to the cold 
end was precipitated as a mist upon the surface of the glass 
for a distance sometimes of nearly a foot. The Inistiness 
always disappeared on pumping out. It is needless to remark 
that facts of this character, of which many could be cited, were 
not calculated to promote incautiousness on my part. I saw 
very clearly how easy it was to fall into the gravest errors, and 
took due precautions to prevent myself from doing so. 

Knowing that a solution of salt was almost as opaque to ra- 
diant heat as water itself, I was careful to examine whether the 
effects observed with aqueous vapour might not be due to the 
precipitation of the vapour on the rock-salt surfaces. The sub- 
stance is well known to be very hygroscopic ; and during the 
last three years the knowledge of this fact has rendered me 
careful to remove the polished plates every evening from the 
apparatus, and to keep them in perfectly dry air. Still, when it 
is remembered that the air on entering the tube is raised in 
temperature and thus enabled to maintain a greater amount 
of vapour, and that the tube and plates of rock-salt form the 
channel for a flux of heat from the radiating source, the likeli- 
hood of precipitation occurring will seem but small. On ex- 
amining the plates, moreover, after the undried air of the 
laboratory had been experimented with, no trace of precipitated 
moisture was observed upon their surfaces. 

But, to place the matter beyond all doubt, I abolished the 
plates of rock-salt altogether, and operated thus: — An india- 
rubber bag B (Pig. 9) was fiUed with air, and to its nozzle a 
T-piece, with the cocks Q Q', was attached. The cock Q' was con- 
nected with two tubes, U' U', each of which was filled with fiug- 
ments of glass moistened with distilled water. The cock Q was 
connected with the tubes TJ U, each of which was filled with frag- 
ments of glass moistened by sulphuric acid. The other ends of 




of the experimental tube waa placed in connexion with aa a 
pump. The pile P, the screen S, and the comjiensating cube C I 
were used as in the other experiments. E is the end of the fraafcl 
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cliamber, and C the source of heat. In some experiments I had 
the end E closed by a plate of rock-salt, in others it was allowed 
to remain open, a distance of about 12 inches intervening 
between the radiating surface and the open end E' of the expe- 
runentaltube. 

Closing the cocks Q and 0, and opening Q' and 0^, gentle 
pressure being applied to the bag B, a current of moist air was 
dowlj discharged at the end E' of the experimental tube. The 
pump in connexion with A was then worked, and thus by degrees 
the air was sucked into the tube T. The deflection of the galva- 
nometer was 30°, when the moist air filled the tube as completely 
as the arrangement permitted,*— this deflection being due to 
the predominance of the compensating cube over the radiating 
source C. 

The cocks Q' and (Y were now closed, and Q and O opened; 
proceeding as before, a current of dry air was discharged at E', 
and this air was drawn into the tube T in the manner just 
described. The moist air was thus displaced by dry ; and, 
while the displacement was going on, the galvanometer was 
observed through the distant telescope. The needle soon 
began to sink, and slowly went down to zero, proving that a 
greater quantity of heat passed through the dry than through 
the moist air. The wet air was substituted for the dry, and the 
dry for the wet twenty times in succession, with the same con- 
stant result : the entrance of the humid air caused the needle 
to move from 0*" to 30**, while the entrance of dry air caused it 
to fall from 30° to 0°. The air-pump was resorted to, because 
I found in attempting to displace the air by the direct force of 
the current from B, the temperature of the pile, or of the source 
of heat, was so affected by the fresh air as to confuse the result* 
I may remark that not only have I operated thus for days with 
aqueous vapour, hut every result obtained with vapours generally 
has been thus confirmed, so that all doubt as to the applicability 
of the rock-salt plates to researches of this nature may, I 
think, be abandoned.t 

* Still, of course, only partially. 

t This proml to be source of error in Professor Mugnus's subsequent experiments. 
Bee Memoir IV. It is sheer want of time that prevents me from describing moro 
partienlArly the numerous experiments executed with open tubes. 
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§ 22. 

Proposed SohUion of Dx9erepancies. 

Whence, then, arise those difiPerences between Professor 
Magnns and myself? I am quite convinced that his experi- 
ments have been made with the utmost care which it is possible 
to bestow npon scientific work, and the difiPerences between ns 
are, in my opinion, to be referred to a radical defect in his 
apparatus. His desire to do away with plates of all kinds 
between his source of heat and his pile, caused him to bring 
his gas into direct contact with hds source of heat. I was on the 
point of falling into the same error ; but a series of experiments 
executed with reference to this point, so early as July 26, 1859, 
proved the accuracy of the results to be entirely compromised 
by bringing the gas to be examined into contact with the 
source of heat. In one experiment where this occurred I ob- 
tained an action forty times what I knew it ought to be, being 
thereby confirmed in my opinion as to the necessity of inter- 
posing a vacuous chamber in front of the experimental tube. 
Let me here record a few experiments made on the 4th of last 
November in connexion with this subject. 

Having first made sure that the drying apparatus was in 
perfect condition — the air of the laboratory producing, when 
sent through it, an absorption of 1 — ^this same dry air was sent 
into the front chamber, that is, into direct contact with the 
source. The galvanometer needle moved as it does in the case 
of absorbent gases, and at the end of two minutes it declared a 
loss of heat equivalent to an absorption of 50. The front 
chamber is 8 inches in length ; the experimental tube 33 inches; 
hence a column of 8 inches, in contact with the radiating sur- 
face, produced at least fifty times the effect of a colmnn more 
than four times as long when the air was separated from the 
radiating surface. 

The foregoing experiment was made three times in succession, 
and after two minutes ^ the needle was found pointing to precisely 
the same degree ; the lowering of the source of heat was per- 
fectly constant and regular, and in all cases showed a loss 
equivalent to an absorption of 50. 

It will be remembered that Professor Magnus obtained a 

* The time of ezpoeure of Professor Bfagnus's pile. 
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greater absorption with hydrogen than with either oxygen or 
air. This result is perfectly explained by reference to the 
quicker convection of this gas. I operated with hydrogen as 
with 9ir, first satisfying myself that a column of the gas 33 
inches long exercised an absorption less than unity : in fact it 
could not be measured. The same hydrogen introduced into 
the front chamber, and allowed to remain there for two minutes, 
caused a withdrawal of heat equivalent to an absorption of 65. 
Now the action of air in Professor Magnus's experiments is to 
that of hydrogen as 

1112 : 14-21, 

or as 

60 : 64, 

wbOe my results of convection are as 

60 : 66. 

The coincidence is so perfect that one is disposed to regard it 
80 in part accidental."^ 

Substantially the same remarks apply to the experiments 
with the glass tube stopped with plates of glass 4 millimetres 
thick. According to Melloni, 61 per cent, of the rays of a Loca- 
telli lamp are absorbed by a plate of glass only 2*6 millimetres 
thick* True, Professor Magnus surroimded his flame by a glass 
cylinder ; and this, it may be urged, partially sifted the heat of 
the lamp before it reached the end of the tube. But in so 
doing the glass cylinder itself must become intensely heated ; 
and to the heat of the cylinder the glass ends of the tube would 
be opaque; they would absorb it all. Cold air admitted into 
lach a tube is exactly similar to cold air let into my front 
chamber ; it chills the secondary sources of heat, and main- 
tarns that chill by convection. The heat applied may, in fact, 
be thus analysed: — 1. We have a portion of the heat from 
the lamp passing without losing the radiant form through the 
tube dUrect to the pile ; 2, a i>ortion of that flux arrested by the 
fint glass plate ; 3, a smaller portion a/rreaied by the second 
f^BMB plate ; 4, the heat radiated by the first glass plate towards 
ilia second, and wholly absorbed by the latter; 5, the heat 
ladiated by this latter against the pile. This analysis enables 
110 to clearly understand how Professor Magnus obtained an 

* I do not think it accidental. This result is entirely in accordance with thoae of 
Cooat Bnmfind. [1872]. 

I 2 
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absorption of only 2J per c^nt. with the tube blackened 
within, and as much as 14*75 per cent, with the unblackened 
one. With the unblackened tube, both the source of heat and 
the plate of glass nearest to it sent a copious flux down the 
tube to the plate at the opposite end ; for here the oblique rays 
are in great part reflected by the interior sur&ce. With the 
blackened tube this oblique radiation is cut ofi^, the rays incident 
on the interior surface being absorbed. Hence the plate of glass 
adjacent to the pile must be much more intensely heated with 
the unblackened tube than with the blackened one. The 
diflference in the amount of heat impinging on the pile-end 
plate in the respective cases is rendered very manifest by the 
experiments of Professor Magnus himself; who finds the heat 
transmitted by the uncoated tube to be twenty-six times that 
transmitted by the coated one. What, therefore. Professor 
Magnus ascribes to a change of quality by reflexion, is per- 
fectly explained by reference to the greater heating, and eome- 
quent greater chilling by the cold air, of the plate of glass close 
to the pile. 

The dificrence between Professor Magnus and myself as 
regards the action of aqueous vapour admits also of easy expla- 
nation. His efifect being one of convection, and not of absorption, 
the quantity of vapour present in his experiments — probably 
not more than 1 per cent, of the volume of the gas, certainly 
not 2 per cent. — vanished as a convecting agent, in comparison 
with the air. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat these reflexions with reference 
to the experiments of Dr. Franz. The mistaking of the chilling 
of his plates for absorption caused him to find no diflFerence of 
effect when he doubled the length of his tube. With a tube 
450 millimetres long, he found precisely the same absorption as 
with one of 900. He also found the action of carbonic acid to 
be the same as that of air, although at atmospheric pressures 
the action of the former is 90 times that of the latter.* He 
found the vapour of bromine more destructive to radiant heat 

* The sensible equality of all the transparent gases and air was regarded as self- 
erident by Dr. Franz. ' It might be seen/ he writes, ' from the outset that no decided 
difference would be observed between them ' (p. 342). Similarly, Professor Magnus, 
speaking of aqueoun TBpour, writes, ' Although it might be foreseen with oeitainty 
that the small amot nt of aqueous vapour in the air could have no influence on the 
radiation,' &c. (p. 43). 
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than nitrous acid gas, wLereas the latter is beyond comparison 
the most destructive. The heat rendered latent by the evapora- 
tion of the bromine of course augmented the chill of his plates, 
and thus magnified the effect which in reality he was measuring. 

§ 23. 

Action of Atmosplieric Envelope. — Possible Experimental Deter- 

mination of the Temperature of Space. 

As a dam built across a river causes a local deepening of the 
stream, so our atmosphere, thrown as a barrier across the terres- 
trial rays, produces a local heightening of the temperature at 
the earth's surface. This, of course, does not imply indefinite 
accumulation, any more than the river dam does, the quantity 
lost by terrestrial radiation being, finally, equal to the quantity 
received from the sun. The chief intercepting substance is the 
aqueous vapour of the atmosphere,* the oxygen and nitrogen of 
which the great mass of the atmosphere is composed being 
sensibly transparent to the calorific rays. Were the atmosphere 
cleansed of its vapour, the temperature of space would be 
directly open to us ; and could we under present circumstances 
reach an elevation where the amount of that vapour is insensible, 
we might determine the temperature of space by direct experi- 
ment. Colonel, now General^ Strachey has written an admir- 
able paper on the aqueous vapour of the atmosphere,t in which 
he shows that the amount of vapour diminishes much more 
rapidly with the elevation than might be inferred from Dalton's 
law. 

It might therefore be possible to reach a height where, by 
preserving one face of a thermo-electric pile at the temperature 
of the locality, the other, protected from all terrestrial radiation, 
and tamed to the zenith, would assume the temperature of 
space,t while the consequent galvanometric deflection would 

* Tlie mildness of an island climate must bo in part duo to this cause. The direct 
lendriiej of the vapour is to check sudden fluctuations of temperature. Where it is 
ataenfty as at the surface of the moon, such fluctuations must be enormous. The 
&«• tvmed towards the snn drinks in the solar rays without let or hindrance* while 
tbe ndiatkm of the face turned from the sun pours unchecked into space. 

t JM. Mag, 8. 4. vol. zxiii. p. 152. 

X A w§U of odld air would be formed within the conical reflector, the lowest ftrfituxa 
of tbe well sharing the temperature of the face of the pile. 
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give US the means of determining the diffisrence in tem- 
perature between the two &ces of the pile. EjiO¥ring, there- 
fore, the temperature of the locality, we could infer firom it the 
temperature of stellar space. Many eminent writers^ it is true, 
have supposed the upper atmospheric regions to be colder than 
space, the temperature being lowered by the radiation of the 
aerial particles, just as the temperature of a grass-blade is 
lowered by radiation on a clear night. This notion must^ I 
think, be abandoned ; for experiment leads us to condude that 
air, and particularly air in the higher atmospheric regions, 
behaves as a vacuum both as regards radiation and abeoipticm. 

§ 24. 

Remarks on the Experimental Evidence of ChzseouB Conduction.'^ 
Influence of Density on Convection, — Internal Frieiion of Air. 

In his paper on the conduction of heat by gases. Professor 
Magnus has adduced some striking experiments to show that the 
cooling of an incandescent wire in hydrogen is not due to the 
convection of the gas. He finds that when the wire is enclosed 
in a narrow tube, with only a thin film of the gas surrounding it^ 
and where therefore currents, in the ordinary sense, can hardly 
exist, the gas still exercises its cooling power. It had often 
occurred to me to make this experiment ; and when intelligence 
of its successful performance by Professor Magnus first reached 
me I adopted his conclusion, that the cooling is due to con- 
duction. 

Reflexion, however, caused me to change this opinion. Sap- 
pose the wire to be stretched along the axis of a wide cylinder 
containing hydrogen, we should have convection, in the ordinary 
sense, on heating the wire. Where does the heat thus dispersed 
ultimately go ? It is given up to the sides of the cylinder, and 
if we narrow the cylinder we simply hasten the transfer. The 
process of narrowing may continue till a tube like that used hj 
Professor Magnus is the result; the convection between centre 
and sides will still continue, and produce the same cooling 
effect as before. Whether we assume conduction or convecticm cm 
the part of the gas, the tube surrounding the wire must possess 
sufficient conducting power to carry the heat off, otherwise it 
would become incandescent itself by the accumulation of the heat 
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The further reasoning of Professor Magnus in connexion with 
this subject is of extreme ingenuity. He contends that there 
is no reason whj stronger currents should establish themselves 
in hydrogen than in other gases. Currents, he urges, are due to 
differences of density produced by the expansion of a portion of 
the gas by heat. But hydrogen actually expands less than other 
gases, and hence the differential action on which the currents 
depend is less in this gas than in the others. Professor Magnus 
alludes to the friction of the particles against each other, but 
considers this ineffective. 

This reasoning leads us to the threshold of a question which 
might form the subject of a long and profitable investigation. 
The question is : — For a given d^erence of density, is not the 
mobility of hydrogen greater than that of the other gases ? The 
experiments recorded in § 22, where different gases were brought 
into direct contact with the source of heat, seem to answer this 
question in the affirmative. I have had no time to pursue the 
question regarding hydrogen ; but a few experiments have been 
made which show in a very striking manner the influence of 
density on the mobility of a gas. 

Having first so purified atmospheric air as to render it sen- 
sibly neutral to radiant heat, I allowed 15 inches of it to enter 
the front chamber F (see Frontispiece), and there to come into 
contact with the source of heat. Convection, of course, im- 
mediately set in, and its amount was accurately measured by 
the quantity of heat withdrawn frx)m the radiating surface ; 
this, expressed in the units adopted throughout this memoir, 
was 62. 

The quantiiy of gas in the front chamber was then doubled— 
in other words, increased to a whole atmosphere ; the withdrawal 
of heat was expressed by the number 68. 

In the last experiment we had double the number of atoms 
loading themselves with heat and carrying it away ; if their 
motion had been as quick as that of the atoms when half an 
atmosphere was used, they would have withdrawn sensibly 
doable tiie amount of heat ; but the fact is that half an atmo- 
sphere carried off 62, while a whole atmosphere carried off 68 ; 
toioe the absolute swiftness of the atoms in the case of the 
denser air must be very much less than in the case of the rarer. 
In fiu^ the amount of heat withdrawn will be proportional on 
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the one hand to the nnmber of carrying particles, and on the 
other to the velocity with which they move; hence if v and t/ 
be these velocities, we have 

62 V ^^v 62 
68 "=2?*'''' ^"^34* 

Thus, while the atoms of the rarer gas travel 62 units in a 
second, those of the denser gas travel only 34- 

This retardation can, I think, arise from nothing else than 
the resistance offered by the particles of the air to the motion 
of their fellows. It must be borne in mind that the smallness 
of the increment observed on doubling the amount of gas was 
not due to the partial exhaustion of the source of heat by 
the first half atmosphere of gas. The heat of the source was 
such that the withdrawal of 64 of our units could not sensibly 
affect the subsequent convection. 

Here, then, we see what a powerful effect density, or the in- 
ternal resistance which accompanies density, has on the mobility 
of a gas ; and there is every reason to suppose that the mobility 
of hydrogen is due to the comparative absence, in its case, of 
internal friction. However this may be, the foregoing experi- 
ment enables us to draw some important inferences. 

Local storms at great heights must be greatly facilitated by 
the mobility of the particles of the air. Storms are cases of 
convection on a large scale, and in our front chamber we had 
one in miniature. 

In the summer of 1859 I was fortunate enough to induce 
Professor Frankland to accompany me to the summit of 
Mont Blanc, and to determine the comparative rates of combus- 
tion there and in the valley of Chamouni. Six composite 
candles were burnt for an hour at Chamouni, and the loss of 
weight determined. The same candles were lighted for the 
same time on the summit of the mountain, and the consumption 
again determined. Within the limits of error, the consumption 
above was equal to that below. The light below was immensely 
greater than that above, still the amount of stearine consumed 
in the two cases was sensibly the same. Professor Frankland 
surmised that this might be due to the greater mobility of the 
rarefied air, which allowed a freer interpenetration of the flame 
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bj the oxygen ; * and the foregoing experiments show that the 
augmentation of mobiliiy is just such as would account for the 
observed effect. 

* The influence of interpenetration is well seen in the exposed gas-jets of London, 
parUcolarly in the butchers' shops on a Saturday night. A gust of wind, which 
carries oxygen to the centre of a flame, suddenly deprives it of light. A simple and 
beautiful experiment consists of passing a lighted candle swiftly to and fro through 
the air ; the white light reduces itself to a pale-blue band. Bunsen's burner is an 
illustration in the same line. 
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ON THE REUTION OF RADIANT HEAT TO 

AQUEOUS VAPOUB. 
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ANALYSIS OF MEMOIR m. 

In the analysis of Memoir II. the difierencee which had arisen betweeD 
Professor Magnus and myself regarding the action of dry air on the one hand, and 
of aqueous vapour on the other, are briefly adverted to, and in the concluding 
sections of this memoir the subject is discussed and a solution of the discrep- 
ancies is offered. Professor Magnus had previously shown the danger arising 
from the hygroscopic character of rock-salt ; and I, in the memoir lefened to, 
replied by definite experiments to this objection. 

In the summer of 1862 he came over to the International Exhibition and I 
had the great pleasure of spending a good deal of time in his genial company. 
This was a favourable opportunity for settling our differences, which were the 
subject of frequent conversation between us. He did me the pleasure to come 
to the Royal Institution to witness my experiments, and it was also his wish 
to show me his arrangements and to test them in my presence. This wish, 
however, his incessant occupations prevented him from carrying out. 

It was first proved to his satisfaction that the method of compensaticm, re- 
garding which I once observed him shake his head in doubt, was capable of 
the last degree of precision. In an experimental tube dosed with rock-salt, I 
showed him the neutrality of dry air, and the activity of humid air. While 
the tube remained filled with the latter I removed the rock-salt plates and 
placed them in his hands for inspection. He looked at them, passed his finger 
and his dry handkerchief over them, and in the frankest manner exclaimed 
' there is no moisture there.' I then repeated the experiments with an open 
tube, and over and over again, displacing moist air by dry, and dry air by moist, 
showed him by precise and concurrent measurements the constant difference 
subsisting between them. 

I thought it due to him to pay strict attention to every objection he raised, 
whether in his published papers, his letters, or his conversation. He once 
mentioned to me his having found that a layer of air 12 inches deep sufficed to 
absorb all rays that air was capable of absorbing ; * and he contended that the 
distance between the end of my experimental tube and my pile, owing to the 
length of its conical reflector, was sufficient to remove most of the heat taken 
up by air. This being the case, the neutrality of dry air followed in my expe- 
riments as a natural consequence. For, he rightly and ingeniously contended, 
assuming air to possess the alleged power, the fact that my pile stood heymd 
the experimental tube made no difference ; because the introduction into the 
experimental tube of its charge of dry air merely transferred the absorption 
to a different part of the path traversed by the heat-rays, but did not alter the 

* I understood him to say that he had prepared a paper for Poggendorff^ in which this 
and other remarkable results were established. But I have never been able to find the 
paper. 
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amount of the absorption. He also one daj drew my attention to the sunbeama 
slanting through the dusty air of London, and remarked good-humouredly, 
' There is the source of your absorption.' My first care in 1862 was to meet 
these objections. 

In the first experiment of the following memoir the reflector of the pile is 
placed within the experimental tube, the face of the pile being only ^th of 
an inch distant from the plate of rock-salt. The distance, it was conceded, 
could produce no sensible absorption. The arrangement is also to be recom- 
mended because of the security it ensures against moisture ; the heat being 
concentrated upon a smaU portion of the central area of the plate of salt. 
The results obtained with this arrangement were precisely the same as the 
former ones. 

To meet the objection regarding London air^ I sent special messengers to 
Hyde Park, Primrose Hill, Hampstead Heath, and Epsom Downs, and had air 
from these places. I made an expedition myself to the Isle of Wight, and 
carried home specimens of air from various parts of the island. The experi- 
ments made with all these samples of air entirely corroborated the previous 
ones. 

London air, moreover, was purified and dried, until its action on a powerful 
beam of heat was insensible. It was then sent over fragments of glass moistened 
with distilled water. No smoke or dust could here mix with it; still its 
deportment was in perfect accord with the other experiments. 

Dry smoke, thicker than it is ever seen in London streets, was then purposely 
lent into the experimental tube. Its action was found to be only a fraction of 
that of aqueous vapour. 

I then sought to do away with the experimental tube itself, and to discharge 
dry air and moist alternately between the source of heat and the pile. The 
observed effect was smaU, but distinct. This experiment, however, which was 
of the most extreme delicacy, I should like to confirm by repetition. 

The question whether condensation occurs on the interior of the experimental 
tabe 80 as to diminish its reflective power is considered. Humid air is admitted 
in varying quantities, and it is found that the absorption of radiant heat is 
accurately proportional to the quantity of vapour present. Such proportionality, 
it is urged, could hardly arise from the supposed condensation. 

The bearing of this property of aqueous vapour upon various problems and 
phenomena of meteorology is then pointed out. The great daily range of the 
thermometer in dry climates ; the production of frost at night even in Sahara ; 
the cold of the table-land of Asia ; the contrast between day and night on 
moontains ; the artificial production of ice in India ; Leslie's significant remarks 
on his (gthrioKopej where he shows that days of equal atmospheric clearness differ 
widely from each other as regards the power of the air to stop terrestrial radia- 
tioiL All these observations are in harmony with, and are indeed explained, 
by this newly discovered property of aqueous vapour. 
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m. 

ON THE RELATION OP RADIANT HEAT TO 

AQtJEOtrS VAPOUR.* 

§1. 

ObjecHom to Bock-aalt Plates considered, — New ExperimerUal 

Arrangement. 

I HAYS already given an accoimt of experiments whicli 
brought to light the remarkable fact that the body of onr 
atmosphere — that is to say, the mixture of oxygen and nitrogen 
of which it is composed — ^is a comparative vacuum to the 
calorific rays, its main absorbent constituent being the aqueous 
vapour which it contains. It is very important that the minds 
of meteorologists should be set at rest on this subject — ^that 
ihey should be able to apply, without misgiving, this newly 
revealed physical property of aqueous vapour ; for it is certain 
to have numerous and important applications. I therefore 
thought it right to commence my investigations this year with 
a fresh and special series of experiments upon atmospheric 
vapour, which I have now the honour to submit to my 
readers. 

Bock-salt is a hygroscopic substance. K we breathe on a 
polished surfiice of rock-salt, the affinity of the substance for the 
moisture of the breath causes the latter to spread over it in a 
film which exhibits briUiantly the colours of thin plates. The 
nrnes of colour shrink and finally disappear as the moisture 
evaporates. Visitors to the International Exhibition of this 
year may have witnessed how moist were the pieces of rock-salt 
exhibited in the Austrian and Hungarian Courts. This property 
of the substance has been referred to by Professor Magnus as a 

* Bcenf«d by the Bojral Society KoTember 20, and read before the Society 
BaMBber IS, 1862. Phihtopkieal 7Vansaetum$, part i. for 1868, and Pkih$opkieal 
iUgoMm* te July 1868. 
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possible cause of error in m j researches on aqueous vapour ; a 
film of brine deposited on the surfisuse of the salt would, he urges, 
produce the effect ascribed to the aqueous vapour. I will, in 
the first place, describe a method of experiment bj which even 
an inexperienced operator maj avoid all inconvenience of this 
kind. 

In the plate which accompanies my former paper, the thermo- 
electric pile is fi.gured with two conical reflectors, both outside 
the experimental tube ; in m j present experiments the reflector 
which fSEU^ed the source of heat is placed within the experimental 
tube, its narrow aperture, which usually embraces the pile, 
abutting against the plate of rock-salt which stops the tube. 
Fig. 10 is a sketch of this end of the experimental tube. 




The edge of the inner reflector fits tightly against the interior 
sur&ce of the tube at a 6 ; c d is the diameter of the wide end of 
the outer reflector supposed to be turned towards the ' compen- 
sating cube ' situated towards C* The naked face of the pile P 
is turned towards the plate of salt, being separated fix)m the 
latter by an interval of about -^Oi of an inch. The space 
between the outer surface of the interior reflector and the inner 
surface of the experimental tube is filled with fragments of 
freshly-fused chloride of calcium, intended to keep the circum- 
ferential portions of the plate of salt perfectly dry. The flux of 
heat coming from the source C, being converged upon the 
central portion of the salt, completely chases every trace of 
humidity from the surface on which it falls. 

§2. 

Objection to Employment of London Air considered. — Radiaium 

through Air from Various Localities. 

With this arrangement I repeated all my former experiments 
on humid and dry air. The result was the same as before. On 

* I here assume an acquaintance with my last two memoirs, in which the method 
of compensation is described. 
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a day of average humicUty the quantity of vapour diffused in 
London air produced upwards of 60 times the absorption of the 
air itself 

It had been suggested to me that the air of our laboratory 
might be impnre ; the suspended carbon particles in a London 
atmosphere had also been mentioned to me as a possible cause 
of the absorption ascribed to aqueous vapour. With regard 
to the first objection, I may say that the same results were 
obtained when the apparatus was removed to a large room 
at a distance from the laboratory; and with regard to the 
second cause of doubt, I met it by procuring air from the 
foUowing places : — 

1. Hyde Park. 

2. Primrose Hill. 

3. Hampstead Heath. 

4. Epsom Bace-Course. 

6. A field near Newport, Isle of Wight. 

6. St. Catharine's Down, Isle of Wight. 

7. The sea-beach near Black Gang Chine. 

The aqueous vapour of the air from these localities exerted absorp- 
turns from 60 to 70 tim^ tliat of the avr in which the vapour was 
diffused. 

I then purposely experimented with smoke, by carrying air 
through a receiver in which ignited brown paper had been 
permitted to smoulder for a time, and drying it afterwards. 
It was easy, of course, in this way to intercept the calorific 
rays ; but, adhering to the lengths of air actually experimented 
on, it was proved that, even when the east wind blowsy and pours 
the carbon of the city upon the West End of London^ the heat 
intercepted by the suspended carbon particles is but a minute 
fraction of that absorbed by the aqueous vapour. 

Further, the air of the laboratory was so well purified that its 
absorption was less than unity ; the purified air was then con- 
ducted through two XT- tubes filled with fragments of clean glass 
moistened with distilled water. Its neutrality when dry proved 
that all {Unjudicial substances had been removed from the air ; 
and in passing through the U-tubes it could have contracted 
nothing save the pure vapour of water. The vapour thus carried 
mUo the experimental tvhe exerted an absorption 90 times as great 
OM thai of the air which carried it. 

K 
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I hare had the pleasure of showing the expeiimentB on atmo- 
spheric aqueous vapour to several distinguished men, and among 
others to Professor Magnus. After operating with common 
undried air, which showed its usual absorption, and while the 
undried air remained in the experimental tube, 1 removed the 
plates of rock-salt from the tube and submitted them to his 
inspection. Thej were as dry as polished rock-crystal or 
polished glass ; their polish was undimmed by humidity ; and 
a dry handkerchief placed over the finger and drawn across the 
plates left no trace behind it.* 

Remark. — I would make one additional remark on the above 
experiments. A reference to the plate which accompanies the 
last two memoirs will show the thermo-electric pile standing, 
with its two conical reflectors, at some little distance from the 
end of the experimental tube. Hence, to reach the pile after it 
had quitted the tube, the heat had to pass through a length of 
air somewhat greater than the depth of the reflector. It has 
been suggested to me that the calorific rays may be entirely 
sifted in this interval — ^that all rays capable of being absorbed 
by air may be absorbed in the space intervening between the 
experimental tube and the adjacent fa.ce of the pile. If this 
were the case, then the filling of the experimental tube itself 
with dry air would produce no sensible absorption. Thus, it 
was imagined, the neutrality of dry air which my experiments 
revealed might be accounted for, and the difference between 
myself and Professor Magnus, who obtained an absorption of 
12 per cent, for dry air, explained. But I think the hypothesis 
is disposed of by the foregoing experiments; for here the 
reflector which separated the pile from the tube no longer 
intervenes, and it cannot be supposed that in an interval of 
^th of an inch of air an absorption of 12 per cent, has taken 

* The present number of the MonaUhericht of the Academy of Berlin oontauu aD 
account of some experiments executed with plates of rock-salt by Professor Hagmii. 
The plates which stopped the ends of a tube were so far wetted by humid sir ths 
the moisture trickled from them in drops. As might be expected, the plates thw 
wetted cut off a large amount of heat. The experiments are quite correct^ but tbej 
have no bearing on my results. In the earlier portions of my joamal many similsr 
cases are described. In fact, it is by making myself, in the first place, soqvainted 
with the anomalies adduced that my results have been rendered secure. I may 
add that the communication just referred to was made to the Academy of Berlia 
before Professor Magnus had an opportunity of examining my rock-salt platM. I do 
not think he would now urge this objection against my mode of ezperimenk 
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place. If, however, a doubt on this point should exist, I can 
state that I have purposely sent 
radiant heat through an interval 
of 24 inches of dry air previous 
to permitting it to enter the ex- 
perimental tube, and foimd all 
effects to be the same as when 
the beam had traversed 24 inches 
of a vacuum. 




€ 
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$8. 

Radiation through Open 
Tubes. 



In confirmation of the results 
obtained when the experimental 
tube was stopped bj plates of 
rock-salt, the following experi- 
ments have been recently made 
with a tube in which no plates 
were used. S (fig. 11) is the 
source of heat, and S T the front 
chamber which in ordinary expe- 
riments is kept exhausted. This 
chamber is now left open. A B is 
the experimental tube, with both 
its ends also open. P is the ther- 
mo-electric pile, the anterior foice 
of which receives rays from the 
source S, while its posterior sur- 
ftyoQ is warmed by the rays from 
the compensating cube CK. At 
c and d are two stopcocks — that 
at c being connected with an 
india-rubber bag containing air, 
while that at d is connected 
an air-pump. 

My aim in this arrangement 

to introduce at pleasure, into the portion of the tube 
between c and c2, dry air, the common laboratory air, or air 

X 2 
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artificiallj moistened. The point c, at which the air entered, 
was 18 inches from the source S ; the point dy at which the 
air was withdrawn, was 12 inches from the face of the pile. 
Bj adopting these dimensions, and thus isolating the central 
portion of the tube, one kind of ai^ may with ease and cer- 
tainty be displaced by another without producing any agita- 
tion either at the source on the one hand, or at the pile on the 
other. 

The tube A B being filled by the common air of the laboratory, 
and the needle of the galvanometer pointing steadily to zero, dry 
air was forced gently from the india-rubber bag through the 
cock c ; the pump was gently worked at the same time, the dry 
air being thus gradually drawn towards d. On the entrance of 
the dry air, the needle commenced to move in a direction 
which showed that a greater quantity of heat was now passing 
through the tube than before. The dry air proved more 
transparent than the common air, and the final deflection 
thus obtained was 41 degrees. Here the needle stopped, and 
beyond this point it could not be moved by the further entrance 
of dry air. 

Shutting off the india-rubber bag and stopping the action of 
the pump, the apparatus was abandoned to itself; the needle 
returned with great slowness to zero, thus indicating a cor- 
respondingly slow diffusion of the aqueous moisture through 
the dry air within the tube. By working the pump the 
descent of the needle was hastened, and it finally came to rest 
at zero. 

Dry air was again admitted ; the needle moved as before, and 
reached a final limit of 41 degrees ; common air was again 
substituted, and the needle descended to zero. 

The tube being filled with the common air of the labomiory, 
which was not quite saturated, and the needle pointing to zero, 
air from the india-rubber bag was now forced through two 
U-tubes filled with fragments of glass wetted with distilled 
water. The common air was thus displaced by air more fully 
charged with vapour. The needle moved in a direction which 
indicated augmented absorption ; the deflection obtained in this 
way was 15 degrees. 

These experiments have been repeated hundreds of times, and 
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on days widely distant from each other. I have also subjected 
them to the criticism of various eminent men, and altered the 
conditions in accordance with their suggestions. The result 
has been inyariable. The entrance of each kind of air is always 
accompanied by its characteristic action. The needle is under 
the most complete control, its motions are steady and uniform. 
In short, no eacperiments hitherto made with solids and liquids are 
more free from capricey or more certain in their execution^ than are 
ike foregoing experiments with dry and humid ai/r> 

The quantity of heat absorbed in the above experiments, 
expressed in hundredths of the total radiation, was found by 
screening off one of the sources of heat, and determining the 
full deflection produced by the other and equal source of heat. 

By a careful calibration, repeatedly verified, this deflection was 
proved to correspond to 1,200 units of heat — the unit being, as 
before, the quantity of heat necessary to move the needle of the 
galvanometer from 0** to 1**. According to the same standard, 
a deflection of 41** corresponds to an absorption of 50 units. 
From these data we immediately calculate the number of rays 
per hundred sibsorbed by the aqueous vapour. 

1200 : 100-50 : 4*2. 

An absorption of 4*2 per cent, was therefore effected by the 
atmospheric vapour which occupied the tube between the points 
c and d. Air perfectly saturated on the day in question gave an 
absorption of 5^ per cent. 



§4. 

Radiaiion through Closed Tubes, — The Quantity of Heat ahsorbed 
proportional to the Quantity of Humid Air. 

These results were obtained in the month of September, and 
on the 27th of October I determined the absorption of aqueous 
vapour vrith the same tube when stopped with plates of rock- 
salt. Three successive experiments gave the deflections pro- 
duced by the aqueous vapour as 46*6°, 46*4**, 46•8^ Of this 
concurrent character are all the experiments on the aqueous 
Tspoor of the air. The absorption corresponding to the mean 
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deflection here is 66. The total radiation throngh the exhausted 
tube was on this day 1085 ; hence we have 

1086 : 100 » 66 : 61; 

that is to say, the absorption of the aqueous vapour of the air 
contained in a tube 4 feet long, was on this day 6 per cent, of 
the total radiation. 

The tube employed in these experiments was of brass, 
polished within ; and it was suggested to me that the vapour 
of the moist air might have precipitated itself on the interior 
surface of the tube, thus diminishing its reflective power, 
and producing an effect apparently the same as absorption. 
In reply to this objection, I would remark that the air on 
many of the days on which the experiments were made was at 
least 25 per cent, under its point of saturation. It can hardly 
be supposed that air in this condition would deposit its vapour 
upon a polished metallic surface, against which, moreover, the 
rays from the source of heat were impinging. More than this, 
the absorption was exerted even when only a small fraction of 
an atmosphere was made use of, and found to be proportional 
to the quantity of atmospheric vapour present in the tube. The 
following table shows the absorptions of humid air at pressures 
varying from 5 to 80 inches : — 

Absorption per 100 
Pressures /■- -^ — ^ 

in inches Obeerred Calculated 

6 16 16 

10 82 32 

15 49 4S 

20 64 64 

25 82 80 

30 98 96 

The third column here is calculated on the assumption that the 
absorption, within the limits of the experiment, is sensibly pro- 
portional to the quantity of vapour in the tube. The agreement 
with observation is almost perfect. It cannot be supposed that 
results so regular as these^ agreeing so completely with that^ 
obtained with small quantities of other vapours^ and even wUk 
small quantities of the permanent gases, can be due to the coii- 
densation of vapour on the surface of the tube. When 6 inches 
were in the tube it had less than one-sixth of the quantity of 
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Tapour necessary to saturate the space. Condensation under 
these circumstances is not to be assumed, and more especially 
a condensation which should produce such regular effects as 
those above recorded. 



§6. 

Radiation through the Open Air, 

The subject, however, is so important that I thought it worth 
while to make the following additional experiments : — 

C (fig. 12) is a cube of boiling water, intended for our source 



Fig. 12. 
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of heat ; Y is a hollow brass cylinder, 3*5 inches in diameter and 
7*5 inches in depth ; P is the thermo-electric pile, and C the 
compensating cube ; S is an adjusting screen, used to regulate 
the amount of heat falling on the posterior surface of the pile. 
The apparatus was entirely surrounded by boards, the space 
within being divided by tin screens into compartments which 
were loosely stuffed with paper or horsehair. The formation of 
air-currents near the cube or the pile was thus prevented, and 
inegnlar motions of the external air were intercepted. A roof, 
moreover, was bent over the pile, and this was flanked by sheets 
of tin. The action here sought I knew must be small, and 
hence the necessity of excluding every disturbing influence. 
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The cylinder Y was first filled with fragments of quartz moist- 
ened with distilled water. A rose burner r was placed at the 
bottom of the cylinder, and from it the tube t led to a bag con- 
taining air. The bag being subjected to gentle pressure, the 
air passed upwards amid the fragments of quartz, imbibing 
moisture frt)m them, and finally discharged itself in the open 
space between the cube C and the pile. The needle moved and 
assumed a permanent deflection of 5 degrees, indicating that 
the opacity of the intervening space to the rays of heat was 
augmented by the discharge of the saturated air. 

The moist quartz fragments were now removed, and the vessel 
Y was filled with fragments of the chloride of calcium. The rose 
burner being, as before, connected with the india-rubber bag, 
air was gently forced up among the calcium fragments and 
discharged in front of the pile. The needle moved and assumed 
a permanent deflection of 10 degrees, indicating that the trans- 
parency of the space between the pile and source of heat was 
augmented by the presence of the dry air. By timing the 
discharges the swing of the needle could be augmented to 20 
degrees. Repetition showed no deviation from this result : the 
saturated air always augmented the opacity, and the dry air 
always augmented the transparency of the space between the 
source of heat and the pile. 
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§6. 

Application of Results to Meteorology — Tropical Bains — Ckmi/uK — 
Condensation byMoimtains — Temperatit/res at Or eat Elevations — 
Thermometric Range in Australiay Tibet, and 8aha/ra^^Leslie^s 
Observations — Melloni on Serein. 

The power of aqueous vapour being thus established, meteoro- 
logists may, I think, ^pplj the result without fear. That 10 
per cent, of the entire terrestrial radiation is absorbed bj the 
aqueous vapour which exists within ten feet of the earth's 
surfSace on a day of average humidity, is a moderate estimate. 
In warm weather and air approaching to saturation, the absorp- 
tion would probably be considerably greater. This single fact 
at once suggests the importance of the established action as 
regards meteorology. I am persuaded that by means of it 
many difficulties will be solved, and many familiar effects, which 
we pass over without sufficient scrutiny because they are 
fiuniliar, will have a novel interest attached to them by their 
connexion with the action of aqueous vapour on radiant heat. 
While leaving these applications to be made in all their fdlness 
by meteorologists, I would refer, by way of illustration, to one 
or two points on which the experiments seem to bear. 

And first it is to be remarked that the vapour which absorbs 
heat thus greedily radiates it very copiously. This fact must, 
I think, come powerfully into play in the tropical region of 
calms, where enormous quantities of vapour are raised by the 
sun, and discharged in deluges upon the earth. These haverbeen 
assigned to the chilling consequent on the rarefaction of the 
ascending air. But if we consider the amount of heat liberated 
in the formation of those falling torrents, the chilling due to 
rarefaction will hardly accoimt for the entire precipitation. The 
substance quits the earth as vapour, it returns to it as water ; 
how has the latent heat of the vapour been disposed of P It has 
in great part, I think, been radiated into space. But the radia- 
tion which disposes of such enormous quantities of heat subse- 
quent to condensation, is competent, in some measure at least, 
to dispose of the heat possessed prior to condensation, and must 
therefore hasten the act of condensation itself. 

Aqueous vapour is a powerful radiant, but it is an equally 
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powerful absorbent, and its absorbent power is a maximum wben 
the body which radiates into it is vapour like itself. Hence, 
when the vapour first quits the equatorial ocean and ascends, 
it finds, for a time, above it a screen of its own substance, into 
which it pours its heat, and by which that heat is intercepted 
and in part returned. Condensation in the lower regions of 
the atmosphere is thereby prevented. But as the mass ascends 
it passes through successive vapour-strata, which Strachey has 
shovm to diminish far more speedily in density than the asso- 
ciated strata of air, until finally our ascending body of vapour 
finds itself lifted above the screen which for a time protected 
it. It now radiates treelj into space, and condensation is the 
necessary consequence. The heat liberated by condensation is, 
in its turn, spent in space, and the mass thus deprived of its 
potential energy returns to the earth as water. To what 
precise extent this power of aqueous vapour as a radiant comes 
into play as a promoter of condensation, I will not now inquire; 
but it must be influential in producing the torrents which are 
so characteristic of the tropics. 

The same remarks apply to the formation of cumuli in our 
own latitudes. They are the heads of columns of vapour 
which rise from the earth's surface and are condensed to cloud 
at a certain elevation. Thus the visible cloud forms the capital 
of an invisible pillar of saturated air. Certainly the top of the 
column, piercing the sea of vapour which hugs the earth, and 
offering itself to space, must lose heat by the radiation firom its 
vapour, and in tliis act alone we should have the necessity for 
condensation. The * vapour plane ' must also depend, to a 
greater or less extent, on the chilling effects of radiation. 

The action of mountains as condensers must, I think, be con- 
nected with these considerations. When a moist wind encounters 
a mountain-range it is tilted upwards, and condensation is no 
doubt to some extent due to the work performed by the expand- 
ing air ; but the other cause cannot be neglected ; for the air 
not only performs work, but it is lifted to a region where its 
vapour can freely lose its heat by radiation into space. During 
the absence of wet winds the mountains themselves also lose 
their heat by radiation, and are thus prepared for actual surface 
condensation. We must indeed take into account the fact that 
this radiant quality of water is persistent throughout its three 
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states of exaggeration. As yapour it loses its heat and promotes 
condensation ; as water it loses its heat and promotes congela- 
tion ; as snow it loses its heat and renders the surfaces on which 
it rests more powerful refrigerators than they would otherwise 
be. The formation of a cloud before the air which contains it 
Umches a cold mountain, and indeed the formation of a cloud 
anywhere over a cold tract of land, where the cloud is caused by 
the cold of the tract, is due to the radiation from the aqueous 
vapour. The uniformly diffused fog which sometimes fills the 
atmosphere in still weather may be due to cold generated by 
nniform radiation throughout the mass, and not to the mixture 
of currents of different temperatures. The cloud by which the 
track of the Nile and Ganges (and sometimes the rivers of our 
own country) may be followed on a clear morning is, I believe, 
due to the chilling of the saturated air above the river by 
radiation from its vapour. 

Observation proves the radiation to augment as we ascend a 
mountain. Martins and Bravais, for example, foimd the lower- 
ing of a radiation-thermometer 5*7^ C. at Chamouni; while 
on the Grand Plateau, under the same conditions, it was 13*4° 
C. The following remarkable passage from Hooker's ^ Hima- 
layan Journals,' 1st edit. vol. ii. p. 407, bears directly upon this 
point : * Prom a multitude of desultory observations I conclude 
that, at 7,400 feet, 125* 7"* or 67** above the temperature of the 
air, is the average maximum effect of the sun's rays on a black- 

bolb thermometer These results, though greatly above 

those obtained at Calcutta, are not much, if at all, above what 
may be observed on the plains of India [because of the dryness 
of the air. — J. T.]. The effect is much increased with the ele- 
vation. At 10,000 feet, in December, at 9 a.m. I saw the mer- 
cury mount to 132** [in the sun], with a difference [above the 
shaded air] of 94'', while the temperature of shaded snow hard 
by was 22^ At 13,100 feet, in January, at 9 a.m. it has stood 
at 98% with a difference of 68-2% and at 10 a.m. at 114% with 
a difference of 81*4% whilst the radiating thermometer on the tnow 
hadfaUen at sunrise to 0*7^.' This enormous chilling is fully 
accounted for by the absence of aqueous vapour overhead. I 
never nnder any circumstances suffered so much from heat 
as in descending on a sunny day from the Corridor to the 
Ghwnd Plateau of Mont Blanc. The air was perfectly stiU, and 
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the sun literally blazed against my Mend Mr. Hirst and myselC 
We were hip deep in snow ; still the heat was unendurable. Im- 
mersion in the shadow of the D6me du Go6t^ soon restored our 
powers, though the air of the shade was not sensibly colder than 
that through which the sunbeams passed. 

Without quitting Europe we find places where, even when the 
day temperature is high, the hour before sunrise is intenselj 
cold. I have often experienced this even in Germany; and 
the Hungarian peasants, if exposed at night, take care, in hot 
weather, to prepare for the nocturnal chilL The range of tem- 
perature augments with the dryness, and an ^excessive climate' 
is certainly in part caused by the absence of aqueous vapour. 

Eegarding Central Australia, Mr. Mitchell publishes ex- 
tremely valuable tables of observations, from which we learn 
that, when the days are at the same time calm and clear, the 
daily thermometric range is exceedingly large. On the 2nd of 
March 1835 the temperature at noon wa« 68% while that at 
sunrise next morning was 20°, showing a difference of 48^ The 
7th and 8th were also clear and calm ; the difference between 
noon and sunrise on the former day was 38°, while on the latter 
it was 41°. Indeed between April and September a range of 
40° in clear weather was quite common — or more than doable 
the amount observed in London at the corresponding season 
of the year. 

A freedom of escape similar to that from bodies at great ele- 
vations would occur at any other level, were the vapour remoTed 
from the air above it. Hence the withdrawal of the sun from 
any region over which the atmosphere is dry must be followed 
by quick refrigeration. This is simply an a priori conclasion 
from the facts established by experiment ; but, I believe, all the 
experience of meteorology confirms it. The winters in Tibet are 
almost unendurable from this cause. The isotliermals dip deeplj 
from the north into Central Asia during the winter, the earth's 
heat being wasted without impediment in space, and no sun 
existing suflSciently powerful to make good the loss. I believe 
the fact is well established that the desert of Sahara, which 
during the day is burning hot, is often extremely cold at night 
This effect has been hitherto referred in a general way to the 
* purity of the air : ' but purity, as judged by the eye, is a very 
imperfect test of radiation, for the existence of large quantities 
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of vapour is consistent with a transparent atmosphere. The 
parity really consists in the absence of aqueous vapour from 
those so-called rainless districts, which, when the sun is with- 
drawn, enables the hot surface of the earth to run speedily down 
to a freezing temperature. 

On the most serene days the atmosphere may be charged with 
yaponr ; in the Alps, for example, it often happens that skies 
of extraordinary clearness are the harbingers of rain. On such 
days, no matter how pure the air may seem to the eye, terrestrial 
radiation is arrested. And here we have the simple explanation 
of an interesting fact noticed by Sir John Leslie, which has 
remained without explanation up to the present time. This 
eminent experimenter devised a modification of his differential 
thermometer, which he called an JEthrioscope. The instrument 
consisted of two bulbs united by a vertical tube, of a bore small 
enough to retain a little liquid index by its own adhesion. The 
lower bulb was protected by a metallic coating ; the upper or 
sentient bulb was blackened, and was placed in a polished 
metal cup, which protected it completely from terrestrial 
radiation. 

*This instrument,' says its inventor, *will at all times 
during the day and night indicate an impression of cold shot 

downwards from the higher regions But the cause of 

its variations does not always appear so obvious. Under a 
fine blue sky the JEthrioscope will sometimes indicate a cold of 
50 millesimal degrees ; yet on other days, when the air is eqtvally 
bright, the effect is hardly 30**.* It is, I think, certain that these 
anomalies were due to differences in the amount of aqueous 
vapour in the air, which escaped the sense of vision. Indeed, 
L^lie himself connects the effect with aqueous vapour by the 
following remark : * The pressure [? presence'] of hygrometric 
moisture in the air probably affects the indications of the 
instrument.' In fact, the absence or presence of vapour opened 
or closed an invisible door for radiation from the ^sentient 
bulb ' into space. 

The following observation in reference to radiation-experi- 
ments with Pouillet's pyrheliometer, now also receives its 
explanation. * In making such experiments,' says M. Schlag- 
intweit) * deviations in the transparency are often recognised 
which are totally inappreciable to the telescope or the naked 
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eje, bat which after?rards announce themselyes in the presence 
of thin clouds/ &c. 

In his beautiful essay on dew, Wells gives the true explana- 
tion of the formation of ice in India, by ascribing the effect to 
radiation. I think, however, his theory needs supplementing. 
Given the same day-temperature in England as at Benares, 
could we, even in clear weather, obtain a sufficient &11 of tem- 
perature to produce ice P I think not. The interception of the 
calorific rays by our humid air would too much retard the chOL 
It is apparent, from the descriptions of the process, that a dij 
still air is the most favourable for the formation of the ice. 
The nights when it is formed in greatest abundance are those 
during which the dew is not copious. The flat pans used in 
the process are placed on dry straw, and if the straw become 
wet it must be removed. Wells accounts for this by saying 
that the wet straw is more dense than the dry, and hence 
more competent to transfer heat from the earth to the basins. 
This is hardly a satisfactory explanation ; a better one seems to 
be that the evaporation from the moist straw, by throwing over 
the pans an atmosphere of aqueous vapour, checks the radiation 
and thus diminishes the cold. 

Melloni, in his excellent paper ^ On the Nocturnal Badiation 
of Bodies,' gives a theory of «eretn, an excessively fine rain 
which sometimes falls in a clear sky a few moments after sunsei 
Several authors, he says, attribute this effect to the cold resulting 
from radiation of the air, during the fine season, immediately on 
the departure of the sun. * But,' writes Melloni, * as no fiact 
is yet known which distinctly proves the emissive power of pure 
transparent elastic fluids, it appears to me more conformable to 
the principles of natural philosophy to attribute this species of 
rain to the radiation and subsequent condensation of a thin veil 
of vesicular vapour distributed through the higher strata of the 
atmosphere.' * Now, however, that the power of aqueous vapour 
as a radiant is known, the difficulty experienced by Melloni dis- 
appears. The former hypothesis, however, though probably 
correct in ascribing the effect to radiation, was incorrect in 
ascribing it to the radiation of * the air,* 

Dr. Hooker encourages me to hope that this newly discovered 
action may throw some light on the formation of haiL The 

• Taylor's Scientific Memoirs^ vol. v. p. 661. 
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wildest and va^est theories are afloat upon this subject. But 
the same action which produces sereinmust, if augmented, freeze 
the minute rain, and the aggregation of the small particles thus 
frozen would form hail. Many kinds of hail that I have had an 
opportnniiy of examining could not be due to the freezing of 
drops of water, each hailstone being merely the ice of the drop. 
The * stones * are granular aggregates, the components of which 
may be produced by the chill of radiation. I wiU not, how- 
ever, dwell ftirther on this subject, but will now commit the 
entire question to those who are more specially qualified for its 
pursuit. 
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IV. 

ON THE PASSIGE OF EADIANT HEAT THROUGH 

DRY AND HUMID AIR 
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ANALYSIS OP MEMOIR IV. 

With Profeflsor Magnus's yisit to London, I thought the points of differeooe 
between us settled. The experiment with the open tube had eTidently im- 
pressed hinii and, with a view to repeating it, on his return to Beiihi, he 
mounted an apparatus similar to mine. ' The result of this experiment/ he 1178, 
* was so surprising) and so little in accordance with what I had found by other 
processes, that when I reached home I determined to repeat it.' He describei 
his apparatus and mode of using it, and thus states his results : — * With thii 
arrangement I got, on allowing dry or moist air to flow through the tube, 
deflections of the galvanometer which corresponded to thoee described by Pro- 
fessor TyndalL But I did not always get them ; and what particularly suipriied 
me was that the deflection of the needle did not correspond to an absorptioo of 
heat by its passage through moist air, but that, on the contrary, when the 
moist idr was passed through the tube, the face of the pile turned towards the 
tube was found to be most heated. In order to clear ujTthe already mentioned 
uncertainty of the experiment, I have repeated the blowing in of dry and mout 
air many hundred times ; but in no single case was the deflection such ae to 
indicate a greater absorption by moist air.' 

'It would be out of place,* he continues, 'to relate the numerous experimenti 
which were undertaken, partly in order to make myself master of the phenomem, 
and partly in order to explain the surprising contradiction between my resulti 
and the conclusions which Professor Tyndall has drawn from his experimenU. 
I found, in the flrst place, that the deflection took place only when the air wii 
driven in with a certain amount of force. It was found, further, that when the 
air was pressed in continuously, the deflection of the galvanometer was not 
maintained constant, but that the instrument pn^ually returned to its position 
of equilibrium. Hence it resulted that the air did not cause the deflect! ^ns hj 
absorption. I suspected that possibly moisture might be condensed on th(> io- 
temal surface of the tube, and that the heating efiect might be thus product^i : 
but this supposition was likewise found to be erroneous. It appears, on the 
other hand, that the phenomenon is caused by the absorption which takes plsce 
at the surface of the pile itself/ 

Professor Magnus then proves in the most satisfactory manner that the 
deflections observed in hi$ erperiments were wholly due to the condensation of 
the aqueous vapour of the moist air on the surface of his pile, and its subee- 
quent evaporation by dry air. ' We see,' he continues, ' by these insults, how 
little fitted air is, while in motion, for experiments as to its power of abeorptiM.' 

Had Professor Magnus allowed himself the time requisite for testing it, he 
would not, I am persuaded, have ofiered this solution of the diflferencee existing 
between us. 'Air in motion,' employed as long experience has taught me to 
employ it, yielded at the time here referred to perfectly certain and concunvnt 
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results. Nor were tbeee results, as supposed by Professor Magnus, dependent 
on any accident as to the dimensions of the apparatus. 

Numerous passages in these memoirs show how fatal to accuracy I regarded 
the bringing of air or any other gas into contact either with the source of 
heat or with the surface of the pile ; it was not therefore likely that in the 
present case I should shut my eyes to so obvious a source of error. In 
Memoir III. (page 113) I actuidly referred to it. Special experiments, more- 
OTer, had assured me that no air from the experimental tube came near the 
pile ; and in a thousand trials I never had the slightest difficulty in obtaining 
the results controverted by the foregoing experiments. They were perfectly 
precise, closely coneuirent, and always attainable. Nevertheless, on reading 
IVolessor Magnus's paper I went once more over the ground, and verified all 
mj former statements. 

Asy therefore, I could not add to my own certainty, and as the evidence of an 
independent observer seemed desirable, I handed over the whole apparatus to 
Dr. Frankland, who minutely tested every point involved in, or arising out of, the 
oHjeetton of Professor Magnus. He showed that the source of error signalised 
abore had nothing to do with my experiments, making it evident that its in- 
tiodaction could only arise from instrumental defects. Professor Frankland 
expresses his conclusions in these words : — ' After a careful scrutiny, I have 
been unable to detect any source of fallacy in these experiments ; they there- 
fine appear to me to prove conclusively that obscure radiant heat passes much 
more readily through dry than through moist air. In conclusion, I cannot but 
eJLpioM my surprise and admiration at the precision and sharpness of the indi- 
eationa of your apparatus. Without having actually worked with it I should 
not have thought it possible to obtain these qualities in so high a degree in 
determinations of such extreme delicacy, and which are so well knovm to be 
ezpoaed to numerous sources of derangement.' * 

In the concluding portion of this memoir the effect of bringing the gases 
into contact with the source of heat is briefly considered, and the efiect of 
contact with the pile is more fully developed. It is shown that deflections the 
•ame in kind as those which IVofessor Magnus ascribes to absorption, niwt 
ht produced by the contact of the air whether its temperature be higher or loioer 
Oat of the pile. 

The disturbance arising from the dynamic heating of the air, and of all sur- 
against which it impinges, is also dwelt upon and illustrated. 



In the communication of Professor Magnus above cited, a remark occurs which 
merits a word of explanation. ' Besides the defect,' he writes, ' arising from the 
hygroacopic character of the rock-salt plates. Professor TyndalFs method labours 

* In a brief communication inserted in Po^gendorflTs Annaleny and translated in the 
pkiioeopkkal Magazine, vol. xxvii. p. 249, Professor Magnus thus speaks of Frankland's 
eoofinnation : — ' Dr. Tyndall has had his experiments repeated by Dr. Frankland, in order, 
at ke Myi, to prove that he had not mistaken cold for hot and hot for cold. Such a con- 
inBAtkm was, in my opinion, unnecessary. I have not implied an error of that kind, but 
kaw only said that, in repeating Dr. Tyndairs experiments, it has not even once happened 
to BM to obtain the same result as he did.' Sorely that an investigator of such acknow- 
ledged akill and caution was not only unable to obtain my n>sults but, in ' many hundred ' 
cxperimeota, had obtained others diametrically opposed to mine, was a sufficient justifica- 
tkNi of the deatra to see my experiments veritied. 

I •> 
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under another difficulty. . . . The value obtained for dry air formed the unit 
for the determination of the other gases, all of which were compared in the 
same way with the vacuum. Therefore the smaller the difference between the 
dry atmospheric air and the vacuum, the greater the apparent absorptive power 
of the other gases. Hence, if this difference were to be equal to nothing, the 
absorption of the other gases would come out infinitely great* 

I would ask it to be remembered that my object in these inquiries was not 
to follow the track of my eminent predecessors, who made radiant heat the 
primary object of their thoughts, but rather to employ radiant heat as an explorer 
of molecular condition. What I aimed at specially in these first memoirs was to 
bring clearly into view the astonishing change in the relations of the luminife- 
rous ffither accompanying the act of chemical combination. I wanted to show 
the physical significance of an atomic theory which had been founded on purely 
chemical considerations. By making the substance of feeblest action mj 
standard, and referring all the others to it, this purpose was carried out in the 
most direct and simple way. My tables, in fact, resemble those of the atomic 
weights, in which hydrogen, the lightest atom, is employed as a standazd. 
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ON THE PASSAGE OP RADIANT HEAT THROUGH 

DRY AND HUMID AIR.* 

It is known to the reader that Professor Magnus and 
myself have arrived at different conclusions regarding the 
action of dry air, and of the aqueous vapour diffused through- 
out our atmosphere, on radiant heat. Last autumn I had 
the pleasure of meeting my eminent friend in London; and 
soon after Ids arrival it was agreed upon between us to 
subject the points on which we differed to a searching ex- 
amination. We accordingly met on several occasions in the 
laboratory of the Royal Institution, where every result that 
I had previously announced was reproduced in the presence 
of Professor Magnus. Pacts were placed before him which he 
professed Ids inability to explain ; but, like a cautious philo- 
sopher, he reserved Ids opinion. It was, however, proved that 
the results observed by us in common could not be ascribed 
to any defect of method or error of observation which it was 
then possible to point out. I wished very much to subject the 
most recent experiments of Professor Magnus to a similar 
examination, and he evinced an equal desire to show them to 
me. He began his arrangements, but it was not my good 
fortune to see them accomplished. In fact, coming to London 
as a visitor to the International Exhibition, the numerous other 
claims upon his time and attention were amply sufficient to 
prevent him from carrying out Ids own wishes and gratifying 

mine. 

In the latest number of Poggendorff 's * Annalen,* Professor 
Magnus has published a paper ^ On the Diathermancy of Dry 
and Moist Air,' a translation of which is printed in tl^e 

* PkUosophical Magarinet July 1868. 
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* Philosophical Magazine ' for July 1863. From it I learn that 
the experiments on atmospheric yapour which stnick him 
most in London were those performed with a tube open at 
both ends. The results thus obtained were so opposed to 
those obtained in another way by himself, that he returned 
to Berlin resolved to repeat my experiments. The paper just 
referred to contains an account of Ids researches, and a pro- 
posed explanation of my results. 

Operating with an open tube, he displaced with a pair 
of bellows dry air by moist and moist air by dry, and ob- 
tained, though not always, deflections corresponding to mine. 
But he was particularly surprised to find that the direction in 
which the needle moved when moist air was blown into the 
tube, indicated, not a withdrawal of heat from the thermo- 
electric pile, but an augmentation of heat. When dry air was 
forced into the tube, the deflection observed, instead of indi- 
cating that a greater amount of heat fell upon the pile, showed, 
on the contrary, that the pile was chilled. These effects, he 
urges, are due to the absorption of aqueous vapour by tie 
lampblack coating of the thermo-pile. This absorption, when 
moist air was blown against the instrument, rendered heat firee; 
when dry air, on the other hand, was forced against it, the 
evaporation of the condensed vapour chilled the pile, and the 
deflection due to cold was observed. He wishes it, in short, 
to be inferred that in my experiments cold has been mis- 
taken for heat, and heat for cold, and that effects have been 
ascribed to absorption which are really due to the condensation 
and evaporation of aqueous moisture at the surface of mj 
thermo-electric pile. 

To commit such an error, and to persist in it so long, would, 
I fear, leave me little claim to confidence as an experimenter. 
But the truth is that some years have elapsed since I became 
acquainted with the facts now urged against me by Professor 
Magnus. Experimenting years ago on dry and moist air with 
tubes which had been coated inside by lampblack or lined with 
blackened paper, I found, when moist air was introduced, the 
radiation from the interior surface so energetic as to compel me 
to abandon the coating. The promptness and energy with which 
these effects of condensation and evaporation are produced are 
remarkable. Dry air urged against the face of my pile on a 
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daj of average hmniditj driyes the needle of my galyanometer 
tkrougli aa arc of 196 degrees, and keeps it for a time pointing 
to nearly 90% from whicli, while the air-current continues, it 
gradually sinks to zero. On simply stopping the current of dry 
air, the needle swings quickly to the other side of zero, passing 
through an arc of 120 degrees, this large deflection being pro- 
duced by the sudden re-absorption of the atmospheric yapour 
when the dry air is intercepted. Air artificially moistened pro- 
duces still larger deflections. 

Such effects were well known and duly guarded against. 
Indeed, it is to me interesting to notice my own experience in 
this inquiry reproduced years subsequently in the experience of 
Professor Magnus. I never had the least doubt of the correct- 
ness of his results ; but, for the most part, they have absolutely 
nothing to do with mine. We are equally successful in our 
efforts. His object, for example, is to bring the hygroscopic 
character of rock-salt into strong relief, and he succeeds in 
wetting the plates ; my object is to avoid this source of dis- 
turbance, and I am equally successful. He, by blowing vigorously 
into his tube, urges the air against the face of his pile, and 
obtains the effects due to condensation and evaporation ; I, by 
operating cautiously and permitting the air to enter the tube so 
slowly and at such distances from the source and from the pile 
that neither of them is affected by it, obtain the effects due to 
absorption. One great feature of the case, however, is, that 
while the results of Professor Magnus have been known to me 
for years, and while I can produce them on a large scale at 
any moment, he has not yet succeeded in reproducing mine. 
* Never,* he writes, * in a single instance has the deflection indi- 
cated a greater absorption by the humid air.' 

After reading the last paper of Professor Magnus, I felt that 
it would be useless on my part to reiterate what had been 
already so often affirmed, and I therefore wished to subject my 
experiments to the scrutiny of an independent observer. Mr. 
Faraday had already seen those experiments, and it was purely 
my reluctance to give him trouble that prevented me from 
asking him to witness them again. Next to him I could hardly 
find a man whose testimony on such a subject will have greater 
weight than that of my colleague, Dr. Frankland ; and he, at my 
request, kindly undertook to satisfy himself upon the points at 
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issue. I mounted the apparatus, and left it entirely in his 
hands ; and he has fayoured me with the following account of 
his observations : — 

^My deab Ttndall, — At your request I have made a 
number of experiments on the comparative transcalency of 
common air, and of air deprived of its moisture by contact with 
monohydrated sulphuric acid. The apparatus which I used was 
that described by you in the ' Philosophical Transactions ' for 
December 1862. It was exclusively under my own control; 
and I arranged the details of manipulation in such a manner as 
appeared to me best calculated to eliminate all sources of error. 
My mode of operating was as follows : — The brass tube open 
at both ends, formed the conduit for a portion of the thermal 
radiation from the source of heat. These heat-rays, after 
passing through the tube, traversed several inches of interven- 
ing air-space before entering the cone of the thermo-electric 
pile, where they produced their effect, in (^position to that 
arising from another constant source of heat affecting the 
opposite face of the pile (the compensating cube). The dif- 
ferential action was indicated as usual by a delicate galvano- 
meter. These arrangements being once for all made, I was 
able by means of an air-pump to introduce at pleasure into the 
tube either the ordinary air of the laboratory, dry air, or air 
rendered moist by passage over extensive surfaces of wet glass. 
At the commencement of the experiments the tube was of course 
full of the common air of the laboratory ; the needle of the gal- 
vanometer marked 42°, and remained steady for a quarter of 
an hour within a degree of that point. I now interposed in the 
path of the rays entering the brass tube a sheet of tin-plate ; the 
needle at once bounded from 42** up to 90**. It was thus evident 
that any obstruction to the passage of the rays of heat through 
the tube, or, in other words, any cooling of that fiice of the pile 
which was turned towards the tube, would be indicated by an 
increased deflection of the needle on the same side of zero, which 
I will call the — side, whilst a heating of the same face of the 
pile would be attended by a diminished deflection, or even by 
a passage of the needle to the opposite or + side of zero. The 
following are the results which I observed : — 
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Penn«nent 
Tube filled with deflection of needle 

o 

Common air — 42 

Air dried by contact with monohydrated sniphuric acid and intro- ? , » 

ducod gently into the open tube l 

Common air which had spontanoonsly displaced the foregoing 1 ^ .^ 

dry air J 

Common air gently drawn in by air-pmnp — 43*3 

Common air gently blown in from caoutchouc bag . . . . — 45 
Same air gently blown in from caoutchouc bag, but dried by passage ) « 

over sulphuric acid / 

Air from same bag, but not dried —46*5 

Air of laboratory — 42 

Air dried and introduced as before . . . . . . + 14 

Air dried as before with sulphuric acid, but afterwards passed 1 __ .^ 

OTer fragments of glass moistened with water ... J 

Common air gently drawn in by air-pump —42*5 

'At the conclusion of the experiments I found tliat the 
deflection due to the total radiation was 86^*2. 

* I also saw the following experiments made by yourself when 
the ends of the brass tube were closed by plates of rock-salt : — 

Permanent deflection 
of needle 

o 

Tube filled with dry air . . . + 7 

After exhaustion of tube . . — 8 

After admission of laboratory air . — 42 

' Bain was falling at the time these last determinations were 
made, and the air was very moist. On removing the plates of 
rock-salt from the tube they appeared to be quite dry; and 
after being breathed upon, the film of moisture soon disappeared 
and they recovered their previous lustre. I ought perhaps to 
mention that these experiments are not selected, they are the 
only ones I have made upon the subject, and they were per- 
formed in the sequence given above: after a very careful scrutiny 
I have been unable to detect any source of fallacy in them, and 
they therefore appear to me to prove conclusively that obscure 
radiant heat passes much more readily through dry than through 
moist air. 

' In conclusion, I cannot but express my surprise and admi- 
ration at the precision and sharpness of the indications of your 
apparatus. Without having actually worked with it I should 
not have thought it possible to obtain these qualities in so high 
a degree in determinations of such extreme delicacy, and which 
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are so well known to be exposed to nmnerons sources of de- 
rangement. 

* Believe me, yours very truly, 

'E. F&AKXLAITD. 

' Boyal Institution, 
June 19, 1863/ 

' RS. — Since writing the foregoing letter, I have repeated the 
experiments there recorded without any source of heat at either 
end of the pile, in order to ascertain whether the introduction 
and withdrawal of dry air at all affected the galvanometer. 
The tube was first full of the common air of the laboratory, and 
the needle remained steadily at +12*5 for a quarter of an hour. 
A current of moistened air was now drawn through the tube 
for ten minutes in precisely the same manner as when the two 
sources of heat were employed, the needle being closely watched 
during the whole time. It oscillated between +12 and +13, 
but never passed these limits on either side. The current was 
now interrupted and the needle closely watched for five minutes : 
it remained perfectly steady at 12*5. A current of dried air 
was now conveyed through the tube for ten minutes ; the needle 
oscillated as before between 12° and 13**. 

^ Thus far I operated on the air exactly as in the experiments 
recorded in the foregoing letter. I then quadrupled the velo- 
city of the current through the tube, introducing in the first 
place dry air: the needle in a first experiment moved 6 degrees 
in the direction of cold ; but on repeating the experiment with 
both dry and moist air no effect whatever was produced. I 
now removed the tube and delivered a gentle current of dry 
air into the cone of the pile ; immediately the needle moved 90* 
in the direction of cold. The current was continued uninter- 
ruptedly for ten minutes, during which time the needle gradually 
returned to nearly its original position. The current of dry air 
being now stopped, the needle moved 40** in the direction of 
heat, returning again gradually and slowly to its nonnal 
position. The same temporary deflection for heat was also 
produced in an exalted degree when the dry current was 
immediately succeeded by a moist one. 

^ These supplementary experiments lead me to the foUowing 
conclusions : — 

* 1st. The gentle currents of air which were caused to flow 
through the tube in the experiments detailed in my letter did 
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not in any way disturb the results of those experiments, neither 
would they have done so in any material d^^ee even had tiieir 
velocity been quadrupled. 

* 2udly. The impact of air drier than that previously in contact 
with the pile cools that face of the instrument with which it 
comes in contact, whilst the like impact of moister air produces 
the opposite effect. 

* 3rdly. It is, however, impossible to confound the effects 
obtained in the above experiments on transcalency with those 
produced by the impact of dry and moist air upon the face of 
the pile, because in the first place the former are permanent, 
whilst the latter are essentially transitory ; and in the second 
place the deflections due to the impact of dry or moist air 
against the face of the pile are always in the opposite direction 
to those obtained by the interposition of the same kind of air 
in the path of radiant heat. Thus, if the heat-rays falling upon 
one face of the pile be made to traverse dry air, the needle will 
move in the direction of heat, but if the apparatus be so 
arranged as to cause the dry air to impinge upon the face of 
the pile, the effect due to the greater transcalency of the dry 
air would be at first more or less neutralized, or even altogether 
overborne, by the cooling influence due to evaporation at the 
surface of the pile so brought into contact with dry air. — E. F. 

' Royal Institution, 
June 20, 1863/ 

In my remarks on the experiments of Professor Magnus, 
I had pointed out two sources of error in the method 
which he employed. One of these was the bringing of the 
cold gas to be examined into direct contact with his source of 
heat : and the other was the bringing of the same gas into 
direct contact with the face of his thermo-electric pile. In his 
last paper he urges, in reference to the first point, that my 
objections do not apply to his apparatus, because in it the 
column of air is heated at the top. This argument would be 
strictly valid if the heat could be applied with perfect uniformity 
to a perfectly horizontal plane, but in practice such perfection 
is not attainable. The top of Professor Magnus's recipient is 
dome-shaped, even where it is in perfect contact with the source 
of heat, while beyond the limits of this contact — that is to say, 
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down the sides of the recipient — it is propagated more or less 
by conduction. Indeed Professor Magnus himself states that a 
portion of the heat effective in his experiments is derived £rom 
the glass thus warmed. ' The heating of the thermometer/ he 
writes^ ^ although due only to conduction and radiation, involves 
a very complicated process. Besides the direct heating through 
conduction and radiation, reflexion also takes place at the inner 
surface of the vessel. Further, the portions of the surface adjor 
cent to the vessel of boiling water are heated by conductiony aind 
also radiate heat against the thermometer * * I have italicised 
the most important part of the passage. Now air in contact 
with such a surface is substantially in the same condition as in 
my front chamber, and such air, as I have shown, must more or 
less diminish the temperature of the surface exposed to it. If 
Professor Magnus fails to detect this with his new apparatus, it 
can, I think, only be due to its lack of the requisite delicacy. 
Without the actual numbers no safe opinion can be formed upon 
this point ; the probability is that his total heat is so small that 
the lowering of the temperature of his source of heat by the 
admission of air into contact with it becomes infinitesimaL 

An important difference between Professor Magnus and 
me consists in the high absorptive power which he ascribes to 
dry air. His absorption, in fact, is more than 140 times mine. 
I would here bespeak the reader's attention to an examination 
of the conditions in which Professor Magnus places his instru- 
ments. From his last figure, and also from a passage of bis 
paper, it is to be inferred that in his recent experiments the air has 
free access to the two faces of his pile, the axis of which is 
vertical. The upper face is furnished with a conical reflector, 
while the lower one is provided with one of the cylindrical tubes 
which usually accompany the instrument. It will repay us to 
reflect for a moment on the processes involved in this arrange- 
ment. Professor Magnus keeps the space which contains his pile 
at a constant temperature of 15** C. Let us suppose the two feces 
of his pile to be at the same temperature, the radiation from the 
source being suspended, and the space around the pile a vacuum. 
Suppose, in the first instance, the temperature of the air outside 
to be lower than that of the pile, that the pile, in other words, is 
a warm body in comparison with the air ; what will be the effect 

• PuggoiHiorH's Annalen. vol. cxii. p. 6-14. 
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of admitting the air into the vessel ? * Manifestly on the upper 
face of the pile will rest a column of air, heated at its bottom 
by the surface on which it rests ; convection will immediately set 
in, and heat will be continually abstracted from the face of the 
pile. At the lower face, on the contrary, an equal abstraction 
does not take place ; for the air once warmed remains in con- 
tact with the face of the pile, convection here being almost nil. 
Thus a less amount of heat is abstracted from the lower than 
from the upper face of the pile, and hence the instrument, 
which before the entrance of the cool air produced no current, 
must, in virtue of the different action of this air on its 
two opposite faces, generate a current similar to what would be 
produced by the direct heating of the lower face of the pile. 

A moment's reflection suffices to prove that precisely the 
same deflection is obtained when the external air is hotter than 
the pile. Supposing, as before, the temperature of both faces 
to be the same at the commencement, the needle of the asso- 
ciated galvanometer being at zero. When the warm air enters 
it is chilled by the upper face of the pile, contracts, and remains 
in contact with that face, forming in fact a pool of heavy air at 
the bottom of the reflector. The air chilled by the opposite 
teuse of the pile &lls by its weight ; its place being supplied by 
fresh warm air. It is therefore evident that the lower face of the 
pile will in this case be more heated by the air than the upper 
one; and hence we infer that whether the external air be colder 
than the pile, or hotter than the pile, the same galvanometric 
effect follows its introduction into the vessel. 

Instead of supposing the pile to be in the first place of uniform 
temperature, let us imagine it exi)osed to the radiation from the 
source of heat. This makes the upper face warmer than the 
under one, and produces a deflection commensurate with the 
difference of temperature of the two faces. Let air now enter : 
it is manifest from the foregoing analysis that, whether 
this air is colder than the pile or hotter, its effect will be to 
nmder the lower fJEice relatively warmer, and thus to diminish 
the deflection. If, moreover, the air be of the exact tempera- 
ture of the upper face, it will warm the under one ; if of the 



^ Tha reader, if he wish, may see a drawing of Professor Magnus's apparatus in 
the PkUo9t>phieal Magazine for 1863, ^ol. zzvi. 
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exact temperature of the under face it will chill the upper one. 
If its temperature be the mean temperature of the mass of the 
pile, it will chill the upper face and warm the lower one at the 
same time. No matter ^ then^ what the tempemature of the air 
may be when it enters the vessel^ the effect of its cont<iet with the 
pile is to diminish the deflection due to the radiation from the source 
of heaty and thus produce the same gaJ/vamometric effect as a true 
absorption. How Professor Magnus releases his pile from this 
apparently inevitable action he does not inform us ; and how 
he can distinguish between this effect, in which absorption has 
absolutely nothing to do, and one of real absorption, I am at a 
loss to imagine. 

His apparatus will enable him to make this experiment in a 
far more unexceptionable manner. Let him place a second plate 
of salt across his tube immediately above his pile, and thns 
isolate it from the air which he intends to examine. He will then 
obtain the almost pure effect of radiation. Professor Magnus luns 
actually made this experiment, and the result, expressed in his 
own words, is * a hardly perceptible difference between dry air 
and a vacuum.' 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat what I have already stated 
regarding the dynamic heating of the pile when the air enters. 
Professor Magnus never once refers to this effect, though he 
does refer, for the first time, in his last paper to the chilling 
consequent on pumping out. Had his apparatus been suffi- 
ciently delicate, the effect to which I refer must have long 
ago attracted his attention. Some conception of its mag- 
nitude may be formed from the following quotation ftx)m a 
paper laid before the Royal Society on the 18th of this month:— 

' A brass tube 3 feet long and very slightly tarnished within 
was used for dynamic radiation. Dry air on entering the tube 
produced a deflection of 12 degrees. The tube was then polished 
vnthin and the experiment repeated : the deflection by dry air 
was instantly reduced to 7*5 degrees. 

* The rock-salt plate at the end of this tube was removed, and 
a lining of black paper 2 feet long was introduced within ii 
The tube was again closed, and the experiment of allowing dry 
air to enter it was repeated. The deflections in three successive 
experiments rose from 7*5** to 

80®. 81°, 80O. 
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and this result might be obtained as long as the lining was per- 
mitted to remain within the tube. 

' The plate of rock-salt was again removed, and the length of 
the lining was reduced to a foot ; the dynamic radiation on the 
entrance of dry air produced in three successive experiments 
the deflections 

76*>, 74° 76°. 

* The plate was again removed and the lining reduced to three 
inches in length ; the deflections obtained in two successive ex- 
periments were 

66°, 65<>, 

* FinaUj, the lining was reduced to a ring only 1^ inch in 
width ; the dynamic radiation from this small surface gave, in 
three successive trials, the deflections 

' The lining was then entirely removed ; and the deflection 
instantly fell to 

* In the foregoing experiments the lining was first heated by 
the collision of the air, and it then radiated its heat through a 
thick plate of rock-salt against the pile. The effect of the heat 
was enfeebled by distance, by reflexion from the surface of the 
salt, and by partial absorption. Still we see the radiation thus 
weakened competent to drive the needle almost through the 
quadrant of a circle. Suppose, instead of being thus separated 
from the lining, the face of the pile itself [as in the experiments 
of Professor Magnus] to form part of the inner surface of the 
tube, receiving there the direct impact of the particles of air ; 
of course the deflections then obtained would be far greater 
than the highest of those above recorded. I do not doubt the 
pouibility of causing the needle of my galvanometer, subjected 
to such an action, to swing through an arc of 1,000 degrees ; 
and it is my reluctance to derange the magnetism of my needle 
that prevents me from making the experiment.' ^ 

Professor Magnus refers to the agreement which subsists 

* Wb«n the pile w&i placed entirely within the tube (as Professor Magnus places 
H), a single stroke of the pump in exhausting drove the needle through an arc of 
llAdef^rees. 
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between his results and mine in the case of the more power- 
fallj acting gases, in proof of the correctness of his mode of 
experiment. The agreement, however, is not such as to warrant 
the conclusion drawn from it. The case may be illustrated by 
reference to a delicate chemists' balance as compared with one 
of those used in common life. Weighing pounds, both balances 
would roughly agree, but in weighing milligrammes the coarser 
balance would infallibly faiL I think it vain to expect a correct 
determination in any case requiring great delicacy with the 
apparatus which Professor Magnus employs.* 

He again refers to the hygroscopic character of rock-salt 
This is admitted. His experiments on this substance are quite 
correct ; but they have no bearing upon mine. During our joint 
experiments, and while the humid air, whose absorption pro- 
duced a deflection of 43 degrees of my galvanometer, was still 
in the experimental tube, the rock-salt plates were detached 
and placed in his hands. He saw no moisture, and he expressed 
himself satisfied that there was none. Professor Magnus finds 
another difficulty in the fact that I make air my unit, and 
refer the action of all other gases to this unit. There is, I 
submit, no more ^ difficulty ' here than in the tables of atomic 
weights, where hydrogen is taken as the unit. My object was, 
and is, to make radiant heat an explorer of m^olecular condition; 
and my results seem to me more instructive and emphatic as 
now presented than if I had followed the common method 
pursued by Professor Magnus. The difficulty referred to does 
not touch the method of experiment at all, but merely mj 
way of presenting the results. 

I may add that, in a paper recently presented to the Eoyal 
Society, the action of all the vapours which I have examined 
is compared with that of the liquids from which these vapours 
are derived. The order of absorption of vapours and liquids is 
precisely the same.f At the bottom of the list stands water, as 
the most opaque liquid examined. It would form a most remark- 
able exception to what, so far as I can see, is a general law, if 
the vapour of this liquid proved so ineffectual as the experi- 
ments of Professor Magnus make it. One word with reference 

* This remftrk, I fear, was displeasing to Professor Magnus. His retort was mrm* 
See Phtioiophieal MagcLeine^ 1864, toL zzrii. p. 250. 
t See Section 9 of Memoir V. and Section 5 of Memoir VI. of this collection. 
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to the importance of this subject. In a certain sense Professor 
Magnus is quite right in rating it low. It derives its im- 
portance from the fact that aqueous vapour is everywhere 
present in our atmosphere, and that, for the future, the proved 
action of this vapour must form one of the chief foundation-* 
stones of the science of meteorology, 

Boyal lostitation^ 
June 19. 1863. 
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ANALYSIS OF MEMOIR V. 

Melloni detennined the transmiBsion of radiant heat through liquids tod 
solids of different thicknesses : in the following investigation the same is effected 
for gases and vapours. 

A new experimental atrangement is described, which permits of varying the 
thickness of the gaseous layers between the limits of one-hundredth of an inck 
and forty-nine inches ; or in the ratio of 1 : 4900. With the stronger giMi 
even the thinnest of these layers is shown to yield a measurable action. 

The influence of a diathermanous envelope upon the temperature of a plioet 
has been more than once adverted to in these memoirs. It is here proved 
experimentally that a layer of olefiant gas only two inches in t^»^*^»^*» 
wrapping the earth, and allowing comparatively fi«e passage to the solar nyi, 
would intercept at least 33 per cent, of the terrestrial radiation. 

It is also shown that an envelope of sulphuric-ether vapour two inches thidc 
would stop at least 36 per cent of the terrestrial radiation. In oonnerifln witk 
these results, the possible action of aqueous vapour is adverted to. 

Experiments are then described where the experimental tube is divided into 
two chambers by a rock-salt partition ; the radiation from both chambers, taba 
singly and together, being determined for both gases and vapours. The dividing 
rock-salt is made to occupy different positions within the tube, so as to seodflr 
the two chambers sometimes of equal, and sometimes of unequal leog^ 

The sifting of the heat by one chamber, and its influence on the transnusBoa 
of the heat through the other, are pointed out 

New experiments on Dynamic Radiation are described, the anangement 
permitting the dynamically heated gas or vapour to radiate through a vacoiua, 
through a column of its own substance, or through a colunm of any other gn 
or vapour. The influence of coincidence in vibrating period ia further iOiis- 
trated by these experiments. 

The effect of tarnish on the interior surface of the tube, or of an intenor 
lining; upon the dynamic radiation from the surface is experimentally showa. 

The variation of the dynamic radiation with the length of the radiatby 
colunm is rendered manifest. The result has an important bearing on all 
experiments in which a thin stratum of moist air is the radiating source. 

A first comparison is instituted between the transmission of heat thieogk 
vapours, and through the liquids from which they are derived. Fhxn tUi 
comparison the inference may be drawn that when a liquid ia a pow«riil 
absorber, the vapour of that liquid is sure also to be a pow^ful abeorber. H* 
rel^tioA here revealed is more fully developed in Memoir VL 
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r. 

ON THE ABSORPTION AND RADIATION OF HEAT 
BY GASEOUS AND LIQUID MATTER * 

INTRODUCTION. 

The Eoyal Society has already done me the honour of pnblishing 
in the * Philosophical Transactions ' various memoirs on the 
relations of radiant heat to the gaseous form of matter. In the 
first of these t it was shown that for heat emanating from the 
blackened surface of a cube filled with boiling water, a class 
of bodies which had been previously regarded as equally, and 
indeed, as far as laboratory experiments went, perfectly dia- 
thermic, exhibited vast differences both as regards radiation 
and absorption. At the common pressure of one atmosphere the 
absorptive energy of olefiant gas, for example, was found to be 
290 times that of air, while when lower pressures were employed 
the ratio was still greater. The reciprocity of absorption and 
radiation on the part of gases was also experimentally established 
in this first investigation. 

In the second inquiry { I employed a different and more 
powerful source of heat, my desire being to bring out with still 
greater decision the differences which revealed themselves in 
the first investigation. By carefully purifying the transparent 
elementary gases, and thus reducing their action upon radiant 
heat, the difference between them and the more strongly acting 
compound gases was greatly augmented. In this second inquiry, 
for example, olefiant gas, at a pressure of one atmosphere, was 

• Beceiredand read at the Royal Society Juno 18, 1863. Philosophical Tranwtcti^ns^ 
1864, p. 201 ; PhiUmphical Magazine, Au^ist 1804. 

t PkilMopkifol Ttanaadions, February 1861 ; and Philottophictd Ma/jforint, Bop< 
t«n>¥T 1861. Memoir I. of this wriefi. 

\ PhUonopkical Transaction*, ZtniMKry 1862; KnA PhUl^^j^h^cd ^A^O^iv^^i October 
1862. H^'moir II. of this series. 
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shown to possess 970 times the absorptive energy of atmospheric 
air, while it was shown to be probable that, when pressures of 
^\yth of an atmosphere were compared, the absorption of defiant 
gas is nearly 6,000 times that of air. A column of ammoniacal 
gas, moreover, 3 feet long, was found sensibly impervious to the 
heat employed in the inquiry, while the vapours of many of the 
volatile liquids were proved to be still more opaque to radiant 
heat than even the most powerfally acting permanent gases. 
In this second investigation, the discovery of dynamic radiation 
and absorption is also announced and illustrated, and the action 
of odours and of ozone on radiant heat is made the subject of 
experiment. 

The third paper * of the series referred to was devoted to the 
examination of one particular vapour, which, on account of its 
universal diffusion, possesses an interest of its own — ^I mean, of 
course, the vapour of water. All the objections which had been 
urged against my results up to the time when the paper was 
written were here considered. I replied to each of them bj 
definite experiments, removing them one by one ; and finallj 
placing, as I believe, beyond the pale of reasonable doubt the 
action of the aqueous vapour of our atmosphere. In this third 
paper, moreover, the facts established by experiment were 
applied to the explanation of various atmospheric phenomena. 

§1. 

Further Experiments on the Power of Oaseaus Matter over Radiant 
Heat — New Apparatus — Absorption by gaseous Strata of 
different thicknesses. 

In the present memoir an attempt is made to bring further 
into view both the power and the differences of power of gaseous 
bodies over radiant heat. Hitherto the gases and vapoors 
operated on were introduced in succession into the same experi- 
mental tube, the heat being thus permitted to pass through the 
same thickness of different gases. The earlier part of the pre- 
sent inquiry is devoted to the examination of the transmission 
of radiant heat through different thicknesses of the same gaseous 
body. The brass tube with which my former experiments were 

* Philosophical Transactions, December 1862; and Pkilotopkieal Ifo^onfM, Jol? 
1863. Memoir III. of this series. 
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coDducted ib composed of several pieces, which are screwed 
together when the tube is to be used as a whole ; but they may 
be dismounted and used separately in lengths, varying from 
2'8 inches to 49*4 inches. I wished, however, to operate 
upon gaseous strata much thinner than the thinnest of 
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these; and for this purpose a special apparatus was devised, 
and, with much time and trouble, rendered at length practically 
effective. 
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The apparatus is sketched in fig. 13. C is the source of heat, 
consisting of a plate of copper against the back of which a 
steady sheet of flame is caused to plaj. The copper plate 
forms one end of the chamber F (the ^ front chamber' of the 
former memoirs). This chamber, as in previous investiga- 
tions, passes through the vessel Y, through which cold water 
constantly circulates, •entering at the bottom and escaping at 
the top. The heat is thus prevented from passing by conduction 
from the source of heat C to the first plate of rock-salt S. The 
plate S' closes the hollow cylinder A B, dividing it from the front 
chamber F, with which the cylinder A B is connected by suitable 
screws and washers. Within the cylinder A B moves a second 
one, 1 1, as an air-tight piston, closed at the bottom by the 
plate of rock-salt S'. The stuffing which renders the piston 
air-tight is neen in section at z and y. To make it perfect was 
the main difficulty of construction. The plate S' projects a 
little beyond the end of the cylinder 1 1, and can therefore be 
brought into flat contact with the other plate S. Fixed firmly 
to A B is a graduated strip of brass, while fixed to the piston is 
a second strip, the two strips forming a vernier, v r. By the 
pinion U, which works in a rack, shown above 1 1 in the figure, 
the two plates of salt may be brought near each other or 
separated, their exact distance apart being given by the vernier 
vru P is the thermo-electric pile with its two conical reflec- 
tors; C is the compensating cube, employed to neutralize the 
radiation from the source of heat C H is an adjusting screen, 
by the motion of which the neutralization may be rendered per- 
fect, and the needle brought to zero under the influenoe of the 
two opposing radiations. The graduation of the vernier was so 
arranged as to permit of the employment of layers of gas varying 
from O'Ol to 2*8 inches in thickness. They were afterwards 
continued with the segments of the experimental tube, already 
referred to, and in this way layers of gas were examined which 
varied in thickness in the ratio of 1 : 4900. 

In my former experiments the chamber F was always kept 
exhausted, so that the rays of heat passed immediately from the 
source of heat throucfh a vacuum ; but in the present instance, 
fearing the strain upon the plate S, fearing also the possible 
intrusion of a small quantity of the gas under examination into 
the front chamber F, if the latter were kept exhausted, and 
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having proved that a length of 8 inches of dry air exerts no 
sensible action on the rays of heat, I had no scruple in filling 
the chamber F with dry air. Its absorption was nil, and it 
merely had the eflfect of lowering in an infinitesimal degree, by 
convection, the temperature of the source of heat. The two 
stopcocks c and c stand exactly opposite to the junction of the 
two plates of salt, S S', when they are in contact, and when they 
are drawn apart these cocks are in communication with the 
space between the plates. 

After many trials to secure the best mode of experiment, the 
following one was adopted : — The holder containing the gas to 
be examined wa* connected by an india-rubber tube with the 
cock cfy the other cock c being at the same time left open. The 
piston was then moved by the screw R until the requisite 
distance between the plates was obtained. This space being 
filled with dry air, the radiations on the two faces of the pile 
were equalized, and the needle brought to zero. The cock of 
the gas-holder was now opened, and by gentle water pressure 
the gas was forced first through a drying apparatus, and then into 
the space between the plates of salt. The air was quickly 
displaced, and a layer of the gas substituted for it. When the 
layer of gas possessed any sensible absorbing power, the equili- 
brium of the two sources of heat was destroyed ; the source C 
triumphed, and from the deflection due to its preponderance 
the exact proportion of heat intercepted by the gas could be 
calculated. 

When oxygen, hydrogen, or nitrogen was substituted for 
atmospheric air, no change in the position of the galvanometer- 
needle occurred ; but when any one of the compoimd gases was 
allowed to occupy the space between the plates, a measurable 
deflection ensued. The plates of rock-salt were not so smooth, 
nor was their parallelism so perfect as entirely to exclude the gas 
when they were in contact. Hence a stratum of gas sufficient, 
though but of filmy thickness, to effect a sensible absorption, 
could find its way between the plates even when they touched 
each other. On this account the first distance in the following 
tables was always really a little more than 0*01 of an inch. 
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Table I. — Carbonic Oxide. 



Thiokneas of 


Absorption in 

hondredtliB 

of the total 

radiation 


Thicknenof 

gM 


AteonCioii in 

handredtha 

of the total 

iMliatloa 


0-01 of an inch 


0-2 


0-4 of 


an 


inch 


8-6 


002 


0-5 


0-6 


>» 




3-8 


003 


07 


0-6 


»> 




40 


0-04 


0-9 


1 


f> 




6-1 


006 


1*4 


1-6 


»> 




6-1 


01 


1-6 


2 


ft 




6-8 


03 


3 












Table n. — Carbonic Add 


■ 






O'Ol of an inch 


0*86 


0-4 of 


an 


inch 


6-3 


002 


1-2 


0-5 


»» 




6-7 


008 „ 


1-6 


0-6 


»» 




6-9 


004 


1-9 


0-7 


It 




6 


006 


21 


0-8 


>i 




61 


006 „ 


2-3 


0-9 


*i 




6-2 


01 


3-3 


1 


»i 




6-3 


0-2 


41 


1*6 


II 




7 


0-3 


4-8 


2 


II 




7-6 



Table III. — Nitrons (hide. 



00 1 of an 


inch 


1-48 


0-4 of 


an 


inch 


10-20 


002 „ 




2-33 


0-6 






11 


003 




3-80 


0-6 






11-70 


004 




4 


0-8 






12-17 


006 




4*20 


1 






12-80 


01 




6 


1-6 






14-20 


0-2 




777 


2 
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Table IV.— 


•Olefiant Oas. 






O'Ol of an inch 


1-80 


0-6 of 


an 


inch 


23-30 


002 




308 


1 


11 




26-33 


006 




6-37 


2 


fi 




32*80 


01 




914 











§2. 

Effect of an Atmospheric Shell of Oas or Vapour two inches thick 

upon the Temperature of a Planet. 

We here find that a layer of olefiant gas only two inches in 
thickness intercepts nearly 33 per cent, of the radiation lErom 
our source of heat. Were our globe encircled by a shell of 
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olefiant gas of this thickness, the shell would offer a scarcely 
sensible obstacle to the passage of the solar rajs earth- 
ward, bat it would intercept, and in great part return, 33 
per cent, of the terrestrial radiation. Under such a canopy, 
trifling as it may appear, the surface of the earth would be kept 
at a stifling temperature. The possible influence of an atmo- 
spheric envelope on the temperature of a planet is here most 
forcibly illustrated. 

The only vapour examined with this piston apparatus is that 
of sulphuric ether. Glass fragments were placed in a U-tube 
and wetted with the ether. Through the tube dry air was 
gently forced, whence it passed, vapour-laden, into the space 
between the rock-salt plates, S S\ The following table contains 
the results : — 

Table V. — Air saturated with the Vapour of Sulphuric Ether. 



ThicknesBof 
Tapoor 


AtMorptfon In 

hnndredths 

of the total 

radiation 


Thickneasof 
Taponr 


AlMOiptionin 

hnndredths 

of the total 

radiation 


0*05 of an inch 


207 


0*8 of an inch 


210 


01 


4-6 


1-6 „ 


34-6 


0-2 


8-7 


2 


361 


0-4 


14*3 







Comparing these results with those obtained with olefiant 
gas, we find for thicknesses of 0*05 of an inch and 2 inches 
respectively the following absorptions : — 



Oleflantgaa 




Sulphnrio ethor 




Thickness of 005 


. 6-37 


Thickness of 0*05 . 


. 207 


Thickness of 2 inches 


. 32-80 


Thickness of 2 inches 


. 861 



Sulphuric-ether vapoar, therefore, commences with an absorp- 
tion much lower than that of olefiant gas, and ends with a 
higher absorption. This is quite in accordance with the result 
established in my second memoir,^ where it has been shown that 
while in a short tube the absorption effected by the sparsely 
scattered molecules of a vapour is far less than that of a gas at 
the pressure of an atmosphere, in a long tube the gas is excelled 
by the vapour. Still more impressively than that of olefiant gas, 
the deportment of sulphuric ether shows what mighty changes 
of climate might be brought about by the introduction into the 



* Pkilatopkieal Tramaetions, part i. 1862 ; and Philo$ophical Magasine, toL zxiy. 
p. S48. Memoir II- of this series; ) 14. 
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earth's atmosphere of an almost infinitesimal amount of a 
powerful vapour. And if aquetms vapour can be shown to be 
thus powerful, the eflfect of its withdrawal from our atmosphere 
may be inferred- 

§3. 

New Method of Experiment and its remits — Division of Experi- 
mental Tvhe into two cliamhers — Transmission of Radiant Heat 
through Ga^es in one or hoth. 

The inquiry was extended to greater thicknesses of gas, by 
means of the composite brass experimental tube already referred 
to. The arrangement adopted, however, was peculiar, being 
expressly intended to check the experiments, which, under my 
supervision, were for the most part made by my assistants. 
The source of heat and the front chamber remained as usaal, a 
plate of rock-salt dividing, as in my previous investigations, 
the front chamber from the experimental tube. The distant 
end of the tube was also stopped by a plate of salt ; but, instead 
of permitting it to remain continuous from begpinning to end, 
the experimental tube was divided, by a third plate of rock- 
salt, into two air-tight compartments. Thus the rays of heat 
from the source had to pass through three distinct chambers, 
and through three plates of salt. The first chamber was always 
kept filled with perfectly dry air, while either or both of the 
other chambers could be filled at pleasure with the gas or vapour 
to be examined. For the sake of convenience, I will call the 
compartment of the experimental tube nearest to the front 
chamber the first chamber, and the compartment nearest to 
the pile the second chamber, the term * front chamber ' being, 
as before, restricted to that nearest to the source of heat. The 
arrangement is sketched in outline in fig. 14. 

The entire length of the tube was 49*4 inches, and this 
length was maintained throughout the whole of the experiments. 
The only change consisted in the shifting of the plate of salt, 
S\ which formed the partition between the first and second 
chambers. Commencing with a first chamber of 2*8 inches 
long, and a second chamber 46*4 inches long, the former was 
gradually augmented, and the latter equally diminished. The 
actual course of experiment was this: — The first and second 
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chambers being thoroughly cleansed and exhausted, the needle 
was brought to zero bj the equalization of the radiations on 




^ 
S 






'•4 



^ 



i 



/ 
\ 




the opposite fieu^s of the pile. Into the first chamber the gas 
or vapour to bo examined was then introduced, and its absorp- 
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tion determined. This accomplished, the first chamber was 
cleansed, and the gas or vaponr was introduced into the second 
chamber, its absorption there being also determined. Finallj, 
both the chambers were filled and their joint absorption was 
determined. 

The combination here described enabled me to check the 
experiments, and also to trace the infinence of the first 
cliamber on the radiation. In it the heat was more or less 
sifted, the calorific beam entering the second chamber deprived 
of certain constituents which it possessed on its entrance into 
the first. On this account the quantity absorbed in the second 
chamber when the first is fall of gas must always fall short of 
the quantity absorbed when the first chamber is empty. From 
this it follows that the sum of the absorptions of the two 
chambers, taken separately, must always exceed the absorption 
of the tube taken as a whole. This may be briefly and con- 
veniently expressed by saying that the su/m of the absorptions 
oughty on theoretic grounds, to exceed the absorption of the sum. 

Table VI. — Carbonic Oxide. 





Length 

A 




Abaorption per 100 

A 




Chamber Gh&mber 


' iBt 

Chamber 


3nd 
Chamber 


Both 
Chambers 


2-8 


46-6 


6-8 


12-9 


12-9 


8 


41-4 


9-6 


12-2 


12*9 


12-2 


37-2 


10-7 


12-2 


12-9 


15-4 


34 


10.9 


12-2 


13-4 


17-8 


31-6 


111 


12 


18-3 


36-3 


131 


12-6 


10-3 


13-4 




Table VII.- 


—Carbonic Acid. 




2-8 


46-6 


8-6 


13-8 


13*3 


8 


41-4 


9-9 


12-7 


13-0 


12-2 


37-2 


11 


11-4 


13 


15-4 


34 


11-8 


121 


13*9 


23*8 


26-6 


11-7 


11-4 


131 


23-8 


25-6 


11-2 


11-2 


12-6 


23-8 


25-6 


10-4 


10-6 


12 


36-3 


131 


11-6 


10 


12-3 



Various causes have rendered these experiments exceedingly 
laborious. Could I have procured a sufficiently large quantity 
of gas in a single holder for an entire series of experiments, it 
would not have been difficult to obtain concurrent residts, bat 
the slight variations in quality of the same gas generated at 
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different times tell upon the results and render perfect uniformity 
extremely difficult of attainment. The approximate constancy 
of the numbers in the third column is, however, a guarantee 
that the determinations are not very wide of the truth. Irre- 
gularities, however, are revealed. Some remarkable ones occur 
in the case of carbonic acid, with the chambers 23*8 and 25*6 — 
the absorptions in the first chamber varying in this instance 
from 11'7 to 10*4, and in the second chamber from 11 "4 to 10'6, 
and in both chambers from 13*1 to 12*0. The gas which gave 
the largest of these results was generated from marble and 
hydrochloric acid; the next was obtained from chalk and 
sulphuric acid, and the gas which gave the smallest result was 
obtained from bicarbonate of soda and sulphuric acid. The 
alight diffiBrences accompanying these different modes of gene- 
ration made themselves felt in the manner recorded in the 
table. 

Table Vin. — Nii/rous Oxide. 



Length 






Absorption per 100 




ChAmbtt 


2nd^ 
Chamber 


1st 
Ohamber 


3nd 
Chamber 


Both 
Chamben 


2-8 




46-6 


161 


32*9 


33*9 


12-2 




87-2 


231 


80 


32 


15-4 




34 


23-6 


29-6 


32 


17-8 




81-6 


26-2 


29-6 


32-7 



The differences arising from different modes of generation 
are most strikingly illustrated by the powerful gases. Dr. 
FranUaad, for example, was kind enough to superintend 
for me the making of a large holder of defiant gas by the so- 
called ^ continuous process,' in which the vapour of alcohol is 
led through sulphuric acid diluted with its own volume of 
water. The following results were obtained : — 

Table IX. — Olefiant Oas. 





Length 




Abeorption per 


100 




r "^— - '\ 

lit 2nd 
Chamber Chamber 


r "~ ■ ■■'■ ■ 
Itt 

Chamber 


3nd 
Chamber 




Both ' 
Chambon 


2-8 


46-6 


34-6 


661 




67-7 


8 


41-4 


44*2 


66-3 




67-5 


15*4 


34 


63-6 


62-3 




67 



The agreement of the absorption of both chambers, the sum 
of which was the constant quantity of 49*4 inches, must be 
regarded as satis&ictory ; and this is the general character of 
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the results as long as we adhere to gas generated in the 
same way. On the other hand, olefiant gas produced by mixing 
the liquid alcohol with sulphuric acid and applying heat to the 
mixture, gave the results recorded in the following table : — 

Table X. — Olefiant Oas. 



La 


igth 




AbMrpttoo perlOO 




Chamber 


2nd 
Chamber 


Chamber 


Snd 
Chamber 


Both "" 
Cbamben 


12-2 


37-2 


54-8 


70 


76*8 


16-4 


34 


59*1 


72-7 


771 


19-8 


296 


67-8 


70-4 


77 


23*8 


25*6 


69-2 


70-2 


77-6 


06*3 


13-1 


72-8 


60-S 


78*8 



Here the joint absorption of the two chambers is about 
10 per cent, higher than that of the gas generated under 
Dr. Frankland's superintendence. 

§ 4. 

Influence of * Sifting * hy Oaaeous Media. 

A few remarks on these results may be introduced here. In 
the case of carbonic oxide (Table VI.), we see that while a length 
of 2'8 inches of gas is competent, when acting alone, to inter- 
cept 6*8 per cent, of the radiant heat, the cutting oflF of this 
length from a tube 49*4 inches long, or, what is the same, the 
addition of this length to a tube 46*6 inches long, makes no 
sensible change in its absorption. The second chamber absorbs 
as much as both. The pame remark applies to carbonic acid, 
and it is also true within the limits of error for nitrous oxide 
and olefiant gas. Indeed it is only when 8 inches or more of 
the column have been cut away that the diflFerence begins to 
make itself felt. Thus, in carbonic oxide, the absorption of a 
length of 41*4 being 12-2, that of a chamber 49*4, or 8 inches 
longer, is only 12*9, making a diflFerence of only 0*7 per cent, 
while the same thickness of 8 inches acting singly on the gas pro- 
duces an absorption of 9*6 per cent. So also with regard to 
carbonic acid; a tube 41*4 absorbing 12*7 per cent., a tube 
49*4 absorbs only 13'0 per cent., making tk diflFerence of only 
0-3 per cent. In the case of olefiant gas also (Table EL), 
• while a distance of 8 inches absorbs, acting singly, 44 per cent., 
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the addition of 8 inches to a tube already 41*4 inches long 
raises the absorption only from 65*3 to 67*5, or 2-2 per cent. 
The reason is plain. In a length of 41*4 the rays capable of 
being absorbed by the gas are so much diminished, so few in 
&ct remain to be attacked, that an additional 8 inches of gas 
produce a scarcely sensible effect. Similar considerations 
explain the &ct that, while by augmenting the length of the 
first chamber from 2*8 inches to 15*4 inches we increase the 
absorption of olefiant gas nearly 20 per cent., the shortening of 
the second chamber by precisely the same amount effects a 
diminution of barely 4 per cent, of the absorption. All these 
remdU conspire to prove the heterogeneous character of the radio- 
turn from a source heated to about 250° C 

The ' sum of the absorptions * and the * absorption of the 
sum,' placed side by side, exhibit the influence of sifbing in an 
instructiye manner. Tables YI., YIL, YIIL, IX., and X., thus 
treated, give the following comparative numbers : — 

Table XI. — Carbonic Oxide. 

Sum of AlMorptioni Absorption of Smn 

197 12-9 

21*8 12-9 

22*9 12-9 

28*1 13*4 

23*1 13-3 

22*9 13-4 

Means • • 22*3 131 

Table XII. — Carbonic Add. 



Length of Chamben 


2-8 


46*6 


8 


41-1 


12*3 


87-2 


16-4 


84 


17-8 


81-6 


86*3 


IS-1 



28 


46-6 


22-4 


13*3 


8 


41-4 


22-6 


13 


12-2 


87-2 


22*4 


13 


16*4 


34 


23-9 


13-9 


23*8 


25-6 


231 


131 


86*8 


131 


21-6 


12-3 



Means . . 22*6 13*1 

Table XIII. — Nitrous Oxide. 



28 


46*6 


49 


33-9 


12-2 


87-2 


631 


32 


16*4 


84 


63*2 


32 


17-8 


81-6 


66-8 


82-7 



Means . . 1(2*8 82*7 
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earth's atmosphere of an almost infinitesimal amount of a 
powerful vapour. And if aqweous vapour can be shown to be 
thus powerful, the eflBect of its withdrawal from our atmosphere 
may be inferred, 

§3. 

New Method of Experiment and its remits — Division of Experi- 
mental Tube into two cliambers — Transmission of Radiant Heat 
through Gases in one or both. 

The inquiry was extended to greater thicknesses of gas, by 
means of the composite brass experimental tube already referred 
to. The arrangement adopted, however, was peculiar, being 
expressly intended to check the experiments, which, under my 
supervision, were for the most part made by my assistants. 
The source of heat and the front chamber remained as usual, a 
plate of rock-salt dividing, as in my previous investigations, 
the front chamber from the experimental tube. The distant 
end of the tube was also stopped by a plate of salt ; but, instead 
of permitting it to remain continuous from beginning to end, 
the experimental tube was divided, by a third plate of rock- 
salt, into two air-tight compartments. Thus the rays of heat 
from the source had to pass through three distinct chambers, 
and through three plates of salt. The first chamber was always 
kept filled with perfectly dry air, while either or both of the 
other chambers could be filled at pleasure with the gas or vapour 
to be examined. For the sake of convenience, I will call the 
compartment of the experimental tube nearest to the front 
chamber the first chamber, and the compartment nearest to 
the pile the second chamber, the term * front chamber ' being, 
as before, restricted to that nearest to the source of heat. The 
arrangement is sketched in outline in fig. 14. 

The entire length of the tube was 49*4 inches, and this 
length was maintained throughout the whole of the experiments. 
The only change consisted in the shifting of the plat« of salt, 
8\ which formed the partition between the first and second 
chambers. Commencing with a first chamber of 2*8 inches 
long, and a second chamber 46*4 inches long, the former was 
gradually augmented, and the latter equally diminished. The 
actual course of experiment was this: — The first and second 
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cliambers being thoroughly cleansed and exhausted, the needle 
was brought to zero by the equalization of the radiations on 




rX4 



<• 

^ 



«l! 



Q 
1 



I 



/ 
\ 




the opposite fSax^es of the pile. Into the first chamber the gas 
or vapour to be examined was then introduced, and its absorp- 
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Table XEX. — Iodide of Ethyl. Pressure 0*5 of an inch. 





Length 






Absoirptkm per 100 


iBt 

Chambci 


2nd ^ 
r Chamber 


t 

1st 
Chamber 


2nd Both 
Chamber Chunben 


2-8 


46-6 




71 


23*5 25-4 


8 


41-4 




91 


21-1 23-3 


12*2 


37*2 




12*8 


20-5 25-2 


16-4 


34 




14*6 


20*8 25-2 


17-8 


31-6 




15-8 


20 25-5 


Table XX.- 


-Alcohol. 


Pressure 0*6 of an inch. 


2-8 


46-6 




11-7 


461 461 


8 


41-4 




18-6 


43-6 47 


12-2 


37-2 




26 


441 475 


16-4 


34 




821 


4M 47 


17*8 


31*6 




82-4 


40 47-6 


Table XXT.- 


—Alcohol. 


Pressu/re 0*1 of an inch. 


8 


41-4 




8 


22-2 249 


15-4 


34 




121 


20 24-7 


17*8 


31-6 




131 


19-7 25-7 


23-8 


25-6 




14-8 


18-4 25-2 


36-3 


131 




191 


13-8 25-1 


blb XXn. — Sulphuric Ether. Pressure O'b of an inc 


2-8 


46-0 




14-8 


60 51-6 


8 


41-4 




23*9 


51 539 


12-2 


37-2 




30*9 


48-8 536 


16-4 


34 




34 


47-8 53-1 


able 


xxm. 


Acetic Ether. Pressure 0*5 of an inch 


2-8 


46-6 




17 


60-2 62-9 


8 


41-4 




30-7 


581 64-6 


12-2 


37-2 




41-6 


55*1 64-2 


16-4 


34 




44-4 


55*5 62-4 


23-8 


26-6 




50*9 


52-7 64-7 


36*3 


131 




68-1 


42*6 64-8 


'able 


XXTV.— 


Formic Ether. Pressure 0*6 of an inch 


2-8 


46-6 




17-4 


68 64-4 


8 


41*4 




33-3 


69*1 63-4 


17*8 


31-6 




40 


48*4 60-3 


23-8 


26-6 




46-6 


47-2 60-2 



In the following tables the sum of the absorptions is com- 
pared with the absorption of the sum in the case of yapours. 
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Table XXV. — Bisulphide of Carbon. Pressure 0*6 of an inch. 



Length ot Ghambon 

2-8 46*6 

8 41*4 

16-4 84 

17*8 81-6 

23-8 26-6 



Bum of AfaoorpCiozui Abwrption of Bun 



Meau 



11-2 
117 
11-7 
12-2 

12-7 
11-9 



7-6 
7-6 

7-5 
7-6 

7-8 

7-6 



Table XXVL- 


—Chloroform. 


Pressure 0*5 of an 


2-8 


46-6 


21-4 16*3 


8 


41-4 


24*8 16*8 


12-2 


37-2 


26-3 171 


16*4 


34 


25-3 16*9 


23*8 


26-6 


29 18*4 


36-3 


131 


26*6 17-2 




Means » 


. 26-36 171 



Table XXVII. — Benzol. Pressure 0*5 of an inch. 



2-8 


46-6 


24 


20-6 


8 


41*4 


26-7 


20-4 


12*2 


372 


26-3 


19 


17*8 


31-6 


27-6 


20-1 


23*8 


26-6 


29*4 


21 



Means • 



26*6 



20-2 



Table XXVIII.— JodicZe of Ethyl. Pressure 0'6 of an inch. 



28 


46-6 


80*6 


26*4 


8 


41-4 


80*2 


23-3 


12-2 


37*2 


33-3 


26*2 


16*4 


34 


36-4 


26-2 


178 


31-6 


36-8 


26-2 



Moans 



331 



24-9 



JLE X: LIX.— ulfcoAoi. 


Pressure 0*5 of an ti 


2-8 46*6 


67-8 46*1 


8 41-4 


62*1 47 


12*2 37*2 


70-1 47-6 


16-4 34 


73*2 47 


17*8 81-6 


72-4 47*6 



Means 



671 



47 
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Table XXX.—rAlcohoL Pressure O'l of an inch. 



Length of Chamben 
8 41*4 

15-4 34 

17*8 31d 

28-8 26-6 

86-3 131 



Meana 



Bam of Alworpiloos 
30-2 
821 
82-8 
33-2 
82-9 

. 82-2 



AlMonitlon of Bom 
24-9 
24-7 
26-7 
26-2 
251 

251 



Table XXXI. — Sulphuric Ether. Pressure 0*5 of an inch. 



2-8 

8 
12-2 
15-4 



46-6 
41*4 
87*2 
84 

Means 



64-8 
74-9 
79-7 
81-8 

75-8 



51*6 
689 
68-6 
581 

58-05 



Table XXXII. — Formic Ether. Pressure 0*6 of an inch. 



2-8 

8 

17-8 
23-8 



46-6 
41*4 
31*6 
25*6 

Means 



80*4 
82-4 
88-4 
92*8 

sir* 



64*4 
63-4 
60-3 
60-2 

6207 



Table XXXIII. — Acetic Ether. Pressure 0*5 of an inch. 



2-8 

8 

12-2 
15-4 
23*8 
36*3 



46*6 

41-4 

37*2 

34 

25-6 

131 



77*2 
88*8 
96-7 
99-9 
103-6 
100-7 



Means . . 94-5 



62-9 
64-6 
64-2 
62-4 
64-7 
64-8 

63-9 



In the case of vapours, the difference between the stun of the 
absorptions and the absorption of the sum is, in general, less 
than in the case of gases. This resolves itself into the proposi- 
tion that for equal lengths, within the limits of these experi- 
ments, the sifbing power of the gas is greater than that of the 
vapour. The reason of this is that the vapours are examined 
at a pressure of an atmosphere and the vapours at a pressure 
of -^th of an atmosphere. Thus, as before proved,''^ no matter 



* Section 14, Memoir II. 
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how powerful the individual molecules may be, their distance 
asunder renders a thin layer of them a comparatively open 
sieve. 



§ 6. 

New Experiments on Dynamic Radiation. — Radiation of Dynami- 
colly heated Gas through the same GaSy or through other Ga^es, 

The entrance of a gas into an exhausted vessel is known to 
be accompanied by the generation of heat ; and the gas thus 
warmed, if a radiator, will emit the heat generated. Con- 
versely, on exhausting a vessel containing any gas, the gas is 
chilled, and thus an external body, which prior to the act of 
exhaustion possesses the same temperature as the gas, becomes, 
on the first stroke of the pump, a warm body with reference to 
the gas remaining in the vessel. J£ the body be separated from 
the cooled gas by a diathermic partition, it will radiate into the 
gas and be more or less chilled. It was shown in my second 
memoir that this dynamic warming and chilling of a gas or 
vapour furnished a practical means of determining, without 
any source of heat external to the gaseous body itself, both its 
radiative and absorptive energy, the terms dynamic radiation 
and dynamic absorption being then for the first time introduced 
to express this newly-discovered action. 

During the last half-year a considerable number of experi- 
ments have been made in illustration of the manner in 
which dynamic radiation may be applied in researches on 
radiant heat. A few of these I will here describe. The 
source of heat was abolished ; one end, S, (fig. 15) of the 
experimental tube was stopped by a plate of polished metal, the 
other, S'', by a transparent plate of rock-salt, while the space 
between the ends was divided into two compartments by a 
second plate of salt, S^ The thermo-electric pile, P, occu- 
pied its usual position at the end of the tube, the compensating 
cube, however, being abandoned. For the sake of convenient 
reference, I will call the compartment of the tube most distant 
from the pile the first chamber, and that adjacent to the pile 
the second chamber. 

Both chambers being exhausted and the needle at zero, the 
gas wa» allowed to enter the first through a gauge-cock which 
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made its time of entry 40 seconds ; the second chamber at the 
same time being preserved a vacuum. The gas on entering 
was dynamically heated, and radiated its heat to the pile 
through the vacuous second chamber. The needle moved, and 
the limit of its excursion was noted. The first chamber was 
then exhausted and carefully cleansed with dry air. The 
second chamber was filled with the same gas, not yet with a 
view to its dynamic radiation, but to examine its e£Fect upon 
the heat radiated from the first chamber. The needle being 
at zero, the gas was again permitted to enter the first chamber 



Fig. 15. 



S" 



2^d, Chconlk 




MOhanA. 



:^ 



z:^ 



exactly as in the other experiment, the only difference being, 
that in the first case the heat passed through a vacuum to the 
pile, while in the second it had to pass through a column of 
the same gas as that from which it emanated. The reciprocity 
of radiation and absorption could thus be illustrated in a novel 
and interesting manner. In this way, in fsict, the absorption 
exerted by any gas not only on heat radiated fix>m the same 
gas, but from any other gas, may be determined. Finally, the 
apparatus being cleansed and the needle at zero, the g^ was 
permitted to enter the second chamber, and its dynamic radia- 
tion from this chamber determined. The intermediate plate 
of salt, S^, was shifted, as in the former experiments, so as to 
alter the lengths of the two chambers, the sum of both lengths 
remaining constant as before. 

In the following tables the three columns bracketed under 
the bead of ^ Deflection,' contain the arcs through which the 
needle moved in the three cases: (1) when the radiation 
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from the gas in the first chamber passed through the empty 
second chamber ; (2) when the radiation from the first chamber 
passed through the occupied second chamber; and (3) when 
the radiation proceeded from the second chamber. 

Dynamic Radiation of Oases. 
Table XXXIV. — Carbonic Oxide. 





Lenfirth 


Deflection 






By Ist By Ist 
Chamlier, Chamber, 
(nd Chamber Gas in 2nd 
empty Chamber 


> 


' lit 2n<r 

Chamber Chamber S 


By 2nd 
Chamber 


28 


4C'6 


o 

1 


o 

28 


15 4 


34 


3 8 21 


24-4 


36-8 


131 


13-7 6-3 


16-6 




Table XXXV. 


—Carbonic Acid. 




2-8 


466 


1 


33-6 


16-4 


34 


37 125 


23-3 


36-3 


131 


16-8 6-6 


17-5 




Table XXXVI. 


— Nitrous Oxide. 




28 


46-6 


1 0-2 


44-5 


16*4 


34 


43 1-2 


31-7 


36*3 


131 


19-5 6-2 


22 



Tadle XXXVII.— OZe/an< Gas. 

15*4 34 119 1 68 

23*8 25 6 22 8 3 

86*3 13*1 59 10-4 65 

The gases, it will be observed, exhibit a gradually increasing 
power of dynamic radiation from carbonic oxide up to olefiant 
gas. This is most clearly illustrated by reference to the results 
obtained in the respective cases with the first length of the 
second chamber. They are as follows : — 

o 
Carbonie oxide 28 

Oarbonic acid 33 6 

NitrouB oxide • 44 5 

Olefiant gas 68 

Its proximity to the pUe, and the fact of its having to cross 
but one plate of salt, make the radiation from the second 
chamber much greater than that of the first. 



« 
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All the tables show that as the leng^ of the chamber in- 
creases, the dynamic radiation of the gas contained in it in- 
creases ; and as the length diminishes, the radiation diminishes. 
They also show how i>owerfdlly the gas in the second chamber 
acts upon the radiation from the first. With carbonic oxide, 
the introduction of a column of gas 13*1 inches long reduces 
the deflection from 13'7** to 6*3% or more than 50 per cent. In 
the other cases the reduction is still greater. With carbonic 
acid it is reduced from 16*8 to 6*6; with nitrous oxide it is 
reduced from 19*5 to 6*2. Nor is this residual deflection, 6*2®, 
entirely due to the transparency of the gas, to heat emitted by 
the gas. No matter how well polished the experimental tube 
may be, there is always a certain radiation from its interior 
surface when the gas enters it. With perfectly dry air this 
radiation amounts to 8 or 9 degrees. Thus the radiation is 
composite, in part emanating from the molecules in the first 
chamber, and in part emanating from the sur&ce of the tube. 
To these latter, the gas in the second chamber would be much 
more permeable than to the former; and to these latter, 1 
believe, the residual deflection of 6 degrees, or thereabouts, is 
mainly due. That this number turns up so often, although the 
radiations from the various gases differ so considerably, is in 
harmony with the supposition just made. In the case of car- 
bonic oxide, for example, the deflection is reduced from 13-7* 
to 6*3°, while in the case of nitrous oxide it is reduced from 
19'5° to 6'2° ; in the case of defiant gas it is reduced from 
59** to 10'4°, while in other experiments (not here recorded) the 
deflection by defiant gas was reduced from 44® to 6**. 

§ 7. 

Influence of Tarnish^ or of a Lining on the Interior Surface of 
Experimental Tube. — Dynamic Radiation from the Surface^ 

As may be expected, this radiation from the interior surfiu^e 
augments with the tarnish of the surface, but the extent to 
which it may be increased is hardly sufficiently known. Indeed 
the gravest errors are possible in experim^ents of this nature if the 
influence of the interior be overlooked or misunderstood* An ex- 
periment or two will illustrate this more forcibly than any words 
of mine. 
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A brass tabe 3 feet long, and yeiy slightly tarnished within, 
was used for dynamic radiation. Dry air on entering the tube 
produced a deflection of 1 2 degrees. The tube was then polished 
within, and the experiment repeated ; the action of dry air was 
instantly reduced to 7*5 degrees. 

The rock-salt plate at the end of the tube was then remoyed, 
and a lining of black paper 2 feet long was introduced. 
The tube was again closed, and the experiment of allowing 
dry air to enter it repeated. The deflections observed in three 
BoccessiTe experiments were 

80^ 81*>, 80«>. 

This result might be obtained as long as the lining continued 
within the tube. 

The plate of rock-salt was again removed, and the length of 
the lining was reduced to a foot ; the dynamic radiation on the 
entrance of dry air in three successive experiments gave the 
deflections 

76®, 74° 76^ 

The plate was again removed and the lining reduced to 3 
inches ; the deflections obtained in two successive experiments 
were 

Finally, the lining was reduced to a ring only 1^ inch in 
width ; the dynamic radiation from this small surface gave in 
two successive trials the deflections 

660, 66-6^ 

The lining was then entirely removed, and the deflection in- 
stantly fell to 

7-6*>. 

A coating of lampblack within the tube produced the same 
eflTect as the paper lining ; common writing-paper was almost 
equally effective; a coating of varnish also produced large 
deflections, and the mere oxidation of the interior surface of 
the tube is also very effective. 

In the above experiments the lining was flrst heated, and it 
then radiated its heat through a thick plate of rock-salt against 
the pile. The effect was enfeebled by distance, by reflexion 
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from the surfaces of the salt, and bj partial absorption. Still 
we see that the radiation thna weakened was competent to 
drive the needle almost throngh the qnadrant of a circle. I^ 
instead of being thus detached, the face of the pUe itself had 
formed part of the interior surface of the experimental tube, 
the deflections would, of course, be far greater than the 
highest of those here recorded. I do not entertain a doubt 
that, bj the dynamic heating of the surface of the pUe, the 
needle of mj galvanometer could be caused to whirl through 
an arc of 1000 degrees. Assuredly an arrangement subject to 
disturbances, or masking disturbances, such as these cannot be 
suitable in experiments in which the most refined delicacy is 
absolutely necessary. 

§ 8. 

Badiation of dynamically heated Vcfpowr through the same Vapour 
and through a Va^wu/m. — Influence of Length of Radiating 
Column. — Different Effects of Length on Gtases and Vapours. 

Experiments similar to those recorded in § 6 were also made 
with vapours. Both chambers of the experimental tube being 
exhausted, the vapour was permitted to enter the first, and dry 
air to follow it. The air thus dynamically heated warmed the 
vapour, and the vapour radiated its heat against the pUe. As 
in the case of gases, the heat passed in the first experiment 
through a vacuous second chamber, in the second experiment 
through the same chamber when it contained 0*5 of an inch of 
the same vapour as that from which the rays issued, while a 
third experiment was made to determine the dynamic radiation 
from the second chamber. The following tables contain the 
results : — 

Dynamic Badiation of Vapours. 
Table XXXVllL — Bisulphide of Carbon. Pressure 0'6 of an inch. 

DcflActkni 

Bylrt Bylst 

Chamber, Chjunber, By ted 



1st 
Chamber 


2nd 
Chamber 


15*4 


34 


36-3 


131 



2nd Chamber Vwponr {n ted Chamber 

empty Chamber 

o o e 

2-4 1-6 14*2 



0-76 6 5 
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Table XXXES[. — Benzol. Pressure 0*5 of an inch. 

Deflection 

/ V* 

By l6t By Ist 

Chamber, Chamber, By 2nd 

2nd Chamber Yaponr in 2nd Chamber 
empty Chamber 

o o o 

3 11 34 

21*6 11-9 161 



Table XL. — Iodide of Ethyl. Pressure 0*5 of an inch. 





Length 


' 1st 2nd^ 
Chamber Chamber 


16-4 


34 


36-3 


131 



16-4 


34 


3-4 


2-7 


38-8 


36-3 


131 


25-4 


13-8 


19 



Table XLI. — Chloroform. Pressure 0*5 of an inch. 



15-4 


84 


4-6 


21 


41 


36-3 


131 


22-3 


10 


19 



Table XLII. — Alcohol. Pressure 0*5 of an inch. 



15-4 


34 


4-9 


2 


53-8 


363 


131 


33-8 


16-9 


34-9 



Table XLIII. — Alcohol. Pressure 0*1 of an inch. 



15-4 


34 


2 


1-3 


35-7 


36-3 


131 


218 


16-2 


11-6 



Table XLIV. — Boracic Ether. Pressure 0*1 of an inch. 



15-4 


34 


6*3 


21 


61 


86-3 


131 


291 


15-7 


81-6 



Table XLV. — Formic Ether. Pressure 0*6 of an inch. 



15-4 


34 


6-3 


2-5 


68 


86-3 


13-1 


46 


23-8 


41 



Table XLVI. — Sulphuric Ether. Pressure 0*5 of an inch. 



15*4 


84 


5-6 


2-5 


68 


86-8 


131 


45-3 


22-4 


36-5 



Table XLVil. — Acetic Ether. Pressure 0*5 of an inch. 



15-4 


84 


6-7 


1 


73-9 


86-8 


18-1 


40-1 


22 


41 
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Collecting tlie radiations from the second chamber for the 
lengths 34 inches and 13*1 inches into a single table, we see at 
a glance how the radiation is affected by the length* 



Table XLVIII. 



I^Tuanlo Bitiatlffn of TBiiooi 
vapoun at 0*6-iiioh pn—uu 
and a oommon ttitelnuM of 

r——- ' . . . ^ 



M indtifli 13*1 

o o 

Bisulphide of carbon 14*2 9 

Benzol 84 16-1 

Iodide of ethyl 88*8 10 

Chloroform 41 10 

Alcohol 63*8 84-9 

Solphoric ether 68 86*5 

Formic ether 68 41 

Acetic ether 73*9 41 

At a praMore of 0*1 of an indi 
Alcohol. . . . . • . . . 86-7 11*6 

Boracic ether 61 81*6 

The extraordinary energy of boracic ether as a radiant maj 
be inferred from the last experiment. Although attenuated to 
•j^th of an atmosphere, its thinly scattered molecules are able 
to urge the needle through an arc of 61 degrees, and this merely 
by the warmth generated on the entrance of diy air into a 
vacuum. 

Arranging the gases in the same manner, we have the follow- 
ing results :— 

Table XLIX. 

Dynamic Badiation of Oaaes 
at 1 atm. presrare, and a 
oommon thidmefli of 

t • x 

84 inches 18*1 inclM 

o o 

Carbonic oxide 24*4 16*6 

Carbonic acid ...... 23*3 17*5 

Nitrous oxide 81*7 22 

defiant gas 68 66 

As remarked in Memoir IE. § 14, a greater length is ayail- 
able for radiation in the case of the vapour than in the case of 
the gas, because the radiation from the hinder portion of the 
column of vapour is less interfered with by the molecules in 
front. By shortening the column therefore we diminiah, and 
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by lengthening it we promote, the radiation from the vaponr 
more than that from the gas. Thns while a shortening of the 
colnmn from 34 inches to 13*1 causes a fall in the case of car- 
bonic oxide only from 23-3*' to IT'S**, the same amount of short- 
ening causes benzol vapour to fall from 34"^ to 15-1% a much 
greater diminution. So also as regards olefiant gas, a shorten- 
ing of the radiating column from 34 inches to 13*1 inches causes 
a &11 in the deflection only from 68^ to 65"^ ; the same diminution 
produces with sulphuric ether a fell from 68** to 36*5** ; and with 
acetic ether from 73*9** to 41°. In the 34-inch long column, 
moreover, acetic ether beats olefiant gas, but in the 13-inch 
column the gas beats the vapour. 

A series of experiments of this nature executed last autumn, 
though not free from irregularities, is nevertheless worth 
recording here. A brass experimental tube, slightly tarnished 
within, 49*4 inches long, and divided into two chambers, each 
24'7 inches long, was employed, and with the following re- 
salts : — 

Table L. — Dynamic Radiation of Vapours. 







Deflection 






'Bylst 
Chamber, 
2iid Chamber 
empty 


Bylst 
Chamber, 
Vapour in 2nd 
Chamber 


By3nd 
Chamber 


Bisalphide of carbon . 


o 
. 8-2 


o 
6-8 


o 
21-2 


Benzol 


. 20 


12-4 


45-9 


Chlorofbnn 


. 24-3 


10-9 


55-2 


Iodide of ethyl . 


. 27-6 


14-7 


65-8 


Akohol 


. 42-7 


22-3 


69 


Sulphuric ether . 


. 46-3 


21-7 


80-5 


Formic ether 


. 47-6 


19-8 


79-6 


Ftopionate of ethyl . 


. 49-8 


25 


82-3 


Acetic ether 


. 63-3 


30 


821 



§ 9. 

Fird Comparison of the Actions of Liquids and their Vapours 

upon Radiant Heat. 

To ascertain whether the action of these yaponrs bears any 
lignifieant relation to that of the liquids from which they are 
derived^ the transmission of radiant heat through those liquids 
examined. The naked flame of an oil lamp was used as a 
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source, and the liquids were enclosed in rock-Bait cells* Thus 
the total radiation from the lamp, with the exception of the 
minute fraction absorbed bj the rock-salt, was brought to bear 
upon the liquid. 

In the following table the liquids are arranged in the order 
of their powers of transmission : — 

Table LI. 

TmuDiiarfoii in 
Name of Liquid Hnndredtltt of 

Bisulphide of carbon 83 

Bisulphide of carbon saturated with sulphur . . . .82 
Bisulphide of carbon saturated with iodino . . . .81 

Bromine 77 

Chloroform 78 

Iodide of methyl 69 

Benzol 60 

Iodide of ethyl 67 

Amylene 50 

Sulphuric ether 41 

Acetic ether .34 

Formic ether » 83 

Alcohol 80 

Water saturated with rock-salt 26 

These results are but approximate, and the source of heat 
has been changed, stiU it is impossible to regard them without 
feeling how purely the act of absorption is a molecular act, and 
tliat when a liquid is a powerful absorber the vapour of that li^id 
is sure also to be a powerful absorber. 

To experiment with water, it was necessary to saturate it with 
the salt of which the cell was formed, but the absorptive energy 
is due solely to the water. We might infer from this alone, 
were no experiments made on the aqueous vapour of the atmo- 
sphere, that that vapour must exert a powerftJ action upon 
terrestrial radiation. In fact, in all the statements that I haye 
hitherto made its action has been underrated. 

The deportment of the elements sulphur and iodine, dissolred 
in bisulphide of carbon, is in striking harmony with the other 
results which these researches have made known regarding the 
action of elementary bodies. The saturation of the bisulphide 
by sulphur scarcely affects the transmission, while a quantity 
of iodine sufficient to convert the liquid from one of perfect 
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transparency to one of almost perfect opacity to liglit, produces 
a diminution of only 2 per cent, of the radiation. This shows 
that the heat really used in these experiments consists almost 
wholly of the obscure rays of the lamp. The deportment of 
bromine is also very instructive. The liquid is very dense, and 
80 opaque as to cut off the luminous rays of the lamp ; still it 
transmits 77 per cent, of the total radiation. It stands in point 
of diathermancy above every compound Hquid in the list, ex- 
cept bisulphide of carbon. This latter substance is the rock-salt 
of liquids. 

It is worth remarking that the obscure rays of a luminous 
source have a much greater pmoer of penetration in the case of the 
liquids here examined than the rays from an obscure source, how^ 
ever dose to incandescence. 

Before a strict comparison can be made between vapours and 
liquids, they must both be examined by heat of the sarnie quality 
and arrangements have been already made with which I hope 
to obtain more complete and accurate results than those above 
recorded. 
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ANALYSIS OF MEMOIR VI. 

The comparison of vapours and liquids, roughly illustrated towards the oonda- 
sion of the last inquiry, prompted a more accurate examination of this important 
question. The present memoir hegins with the description of the neceseaij 
apparatus. A source of heat of perfectly definite quality is obtained by sending 
through a platinum spiral a voltaic current of a constant strength. Rock-salt 
cells are also devised wherein the liquids are enclosed, and the action upon 
radiant heat of eleven different liquids in five different thicknesses is detef- 
mined. 

The action of the vapours of those liquids upon radiant heat of the same 
quality is then determined. 

In each series of experiments the different liquids are first compared at a 
common thickness, and the vapours at a common pressure. A striking general 
agreement was established, the order of absorption in the two cases heangaimod 
the same. 

Fresh experiments are then executed in which the liquids and their Taponis 
are rendered proportional to each other in quantity. Thus compared, the order 
of absorption in the two cases is proved to be identical 

It is hence inferred that the position of any vapour as an absorber of ndianl 
heat is determined by the position of its liquid. No experiment has ever hem 
made to shake the validity of this inference. From the deportment of water, 
therefore, the deportment of its vapour may be inferred, and the influence of 
this agent in the phenomena of meteorology anticipated and understood. 

The special bearing of chemical constitution on absorption is made the sub- 
ject of a brief section. 

In the spring of 1862 coloured elementary liquids, embracing bromine and 
dissolved iodine, were examined and found exceedingly pervious to the obscore 
heat-rays. In the present investigation, special experiments are made with a 
view of accurately determining the diathermancy of dissolved iodine. It is 
shown to be practically perfect for obscure rays. 

The influence of the temperature of the source upon the penetrative power of 
heat-rays has been the subject of frequent discussion among philoeopheiL 
The arrangement adopted in this inquiry, which permits of our varying <tlie 
temperature at will, xchUe retaining throughout the same vibrating atoms, enaUei 
us to put this question in a clearer light than usual. The platinum spiral k 
employed at a barely visible heat, at a bright red heat, at a white heat, and ales 
at a heat close to fusion ; the variations of transmissive power consequent i^OB 
these changes of temperature being recorded. 

Experiments are described which show some very singular shiftings of the 
diathermic position of vapours consequent on varying the source of heat 
Starting with a low heat, formic ether proves a more powerful absorbent thai 
sulphuric ether ; but as the temperature aujjrments they become equal, and at a 
white heat their positions are reversed. When the source is a blackened cube 
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of boiling water, formic ether also decidedly excels sulphuric in absorbent 
power. 

Chloroform, at all temperatures of tlie platinum source, shows itself a 
feebler absorber than iodide of methyl ; but when the 'source is a cube coated 
with lampblack it becomes the more powerful absorbent. The differences in 
the quality of the emission from different solid bodies of the same temperature 
are thus strikingly illustrated, various poculiarities (tf molecular vibration being 
at the same time brought into view. 

The source is next changed to flames of different kinds ; luminous gas-jets, 
the pale blue flame of Buusen*s burner, hydrogen flames, and carbonic-oxide 
flames being successively invoked. The radiation from the incandescent carbon 
particles of the gas-flame is contrasted with that from white-hot platinum. 
Other inversions of diathermic position are made manifest. When a luminous 
gas-jet is the source, bisulphide of carbon is decidedly more diathermic than 
chloroform ; when a Bunsen's flame is the source, or even when the gas-flame 
IS mach reduced in size and brilliancy, chloroform is decidedly more diathermic 
than bisulphide of carbon. The removal of the white-hot carbon particles from 
the gas-flame more than doubles the relative diathermancy of the chloroform. 
When, moreover, a carbonic-oxide flame is the source, sulphuric ether excels 
formic ether in absorption ; but when the source is a hydrogen flame the formic 
siher excels the sulphuric. 

In every ease here mentioned the depoftment of the vapour was compared with 
ikai cfitt Uquidy and it wae found that every change in the position of the one was 
me emp anied by a corresponding change in the position of the other. 

The opacity of a gas or vapour to radiation from its own molecules has been 
frsquendy adverted to in these memoirs. To determine whether the radiation 
from s hydrogen flame, where we have aqueous vapour in a state of incandes- 
eence, is intercepted with peculiar energy by the cold aqueous vapour of the 
•tmosphere, special experiments were instituted. The result justified the trial; 
fiv on a day when less than 6 per cent of the heat from a red-hot platinum 
wire was absorbed by moist air, as nearly as possible three times this quantity 
absorbed of the radiation from a hydrogen flame. The mere plunging a 
tpiral into the hydrogen flame doubled the transmission through humid 



The radiation from a carbonic-oxide flame through carbonic acid is a case of 
■till more striking interest. Among the compound gases, carbonic acid is one 
of the feeblest absorbers. But when it receives the rays from its own sub- 
itiDee heated to incandescence, as in the carbonic-oxide flame, its opacity is 
letoaiiding. It far transcends defiant gas, which for all ordinary radiations 
itf transcends it. So energetic is the action that the carbonic acid expired 
frem the hmgs and freed of its moisture interceiJts fully 50 jwr cent, of the radia- 
Men from ike carbonic-oxide flame. The method of experimeut may be turned 
Id aoeoimt as a powerful and delicate test of the amount of the exhaled carbonic 

It is then remarked that the deportment of aqueous vapour towards the 
l^diogea flame and of carbonic add towards the carbonic-oxide flame, prove the 
>Wil«t»los of the two flames, the one having a temperature of 8250^ C, and the 
pftsr s temperatare of 8042^ C, to vibrate in synchronism with the molecules 
^tM aqueous vapour and cold carbonic acid. 

Thiooghout the memoir thb conception of discord and accord, between the 
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periods of incident waves and of the molecules on which thej are incident, is 
kept constantly in view ; and bj its aid a number of phenomena which have 
hitherto withstood explanation are reduced to order and clearness. Some very 
interesting results, published bj Melloni and Knoblauch, are thus explained. 

The diathermancy of bodies opaque to light is still further illustrated. 
Forty-one per cent, of the radiation from a hydrogen flame is shown to be 
transmitted by opaque soot^ and 09 per cent, by opaque iodine. 

The radiation of flames through liquids is made the subject of varied experi- 
ment ; the change, and meaning of the change, caused by the introduction oi 
solid bodies into flames, being demonstrated. 

The following reasoning on the facts established in this memoir leads up to 
a conclusion of theoretic importance. From the singular opacity of water to 
the radiation of a hydrogen flame, the synchronism of the molecules of the liquid 
with those of the flame is inferred. 

But from its opacity to the ultra-red undulations the synchronism of water 
with the longer waves of the spectrum may also be inferred ; h^ce the emission 
from the hydrogen flame, which synchronises with water, must be mainly ultra- 
red. 

It therefore follows that when a platinum wire is plunged into hydrogen and 
caused to glow with a white heat ; or when the oxyhydrogen jet raises lime 
to dazzling incandescence, the light is produced by converting the long miyisuil 
waves of the hydrogen and oxyhydrogen flames into shorter and viaual ones. 

Whether we have a vibrating atom of ponderable matter or a Tibrating 
particle of the luminiferous aether, the principle, it is contended, is the same. 
And it is inferred that obscure radiant heat, if it could be rendered safBciently 
intense, would, like the hydrogen flame, be competent to raise bodies to is- 
candescence ; in other words, to change its vibrating period in the direction of 
auf/niented refrajigibility,^ 

The memoir concludes with some remarks on the connexion of radiation tad 
conduction, and experiments are adduced which indicate that they are reciprocal 
phenomena. 

* The I itc sagacious Dr. William Allen Miller drew this inference, and pab1iAhe«l it in 
1855. Until informed of it by himself after the publication of the present memoir, I v-is 
ignorant of bis having done so. The conclusion here arrived at with regard to radiant bett 
U abundantly proved in Memoir VIII. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO MOLECULAR PHYSICS. 



The Baherian Lecture delivered before the Royal Society, 

Mardi 17, 1864 * 



§ 1. 
Prelifninary Considerations, — Description of Apparatus. 

The natural philosophy of the fnture must, I imagine, mainly 
consist in the investigation of the relations which subsist 
between the ordinary matter of the universe and the cether in 
which this matter is immersed. Regarding the motions of the 
fiether itself, as illustrated by the phenomena of reflexion, re- 
fraction, interference, and diffraction, the optical investigations 
of the last half-century have left nothing to be desired ; but as 
regards the atoms and molecules which take up, and from which 
issue, the undulations of light and heat, and the relations of 
those atoms and molecules to the medium which they move, 
and by which they are set in motion, these investigations teach 
us little. To come closer to the origin of the oethereal waves 
— to get, if possible, some experimental hold of the oscillating 
atoms themselves — ^has been the main object of the researches 
in which I have been engaged for the last five years. In these 
researches radiant heat has been used as an instrument for 
exploring molecular condition, and this also is the object kept 
constantly in view throughout the investigation, the results of 
which I have now the honour to submit to the scientific public. 

* Philoiopkical Dransactions for 1864, p. 327. Pkilotopkical MagasifUf December 
1861. 
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The first part of these researches is devoted to the more'com- 
plete examination of a subject which was briefly touched upon 
at the conclusion of the last memoir — namely, the action of 
liquids, as compared with that of their vapours, upon radiant 
heat. The differences which exist between different gaseous 
molecules, as regards their power of emitting and absorbing 
radiant heat, have been already amply illustrated. When a gas 
is condensed to a liquid, the molecules approach and grapple 
with each other by forces which are insensible as long as the 
gaseous state is maintained. But though thus condensed and 
enthralled, the sether stiU surrounds the molecules. If, then, 
the powers of radiation and absorption depend mainly upon 
them individually, we may expect that the deportment towards 
radiant heat which experiment establishes in the case of mole- 
cules in a state of gaseous freedom, will maintain itself after 
the molecule has relinquished its freedom and formed part of 
a liquid. If, on the other hand, the state of aggregation be 
of paramount importance, we may expect to find on the part of 
liquids a deportment altogether different from that of the 
vapours from which they are derived. 

Melloni, it is well known, examined the diathermancy of 
various liquids, but he employed for this purpose the flame of 
an oil-lamp, covered by a glass chimney. His liquids, moreover, 
were contained in glass cells ; hence the radiation from the 
source was profoundly modified before it entered the liquid at 
all, for the glass was impervious to a considerable part of the 
radiation. It was not only my wish to interfere as little as 
possible with the primitive emission, but it was also my aim 
to compare the action of liquids with that of their vaponrs, 
examined in a tube stopped with plates of rock-salt. I 
therefore devised an apparatus in which layers of liquid of 
variable thickness could be enclosed between two polished 
plates of rock-salt. It was skilfully constructed for me by Mr. 
Becker, and the same two plates have already done service in 
more than six hundred experiments. 

The apparatus consists of the following parts : — ^ABC (fig. 16) 
is a plate of brass, 3*4 inches long, 2*1 inches wide, and 0*3 of 
an inch thick. Into it, at its comers, are rigidly fixed four 
upright pillars, furnished at the top with threads, for the recep- 
tion of the nuts q r 8 t. DEFisa second plate of brass of the 
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ne size as the former, and pierced with holes at ite four cor- 
ni, BO as to enable it to slip over the four colnmne of the plate 
B C. Both these plates are perforated by circolar apertorea. 




n and o p, 1*35 inch in diameter. G H I is a third plate of 
an of the same area as D E F, and, like it, having its centre 
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and its comers perforated. It is intended to oome between 
the two plates of rock-salt, wliich are to form the walls of 
the cell, and its thickness determines that of the liquid layer. 
Thus when the plates ABC and D E F are in position, a space 
of the form of a shallow cylinder is enclosed between them, and 
this space can be filled with any liquid through the orifice k. 
The separating plate G H I was ground with the utmost accu- 
racy, and the surfaces of the plates of salt were polished with 
extreme care, with a view to rendering the contact between the 
salt and the brass water-tight. In practice, however, it was 
found necessary to introduce washers of thin letter-paper 
between the plates of salt and the separating plate. 

In arranging the cell for experiment, the nuts ^ r « ^ are 
unscrewed, and a washer of india-rubber is first placed on 
ABC. On this washer is placed one of the plates of rock- 
salt. On the salt is placed the washer of letter-paper, and on 
this again the separating plate G H I. A second washer of 
paper is placed on this plate ; then comes the second plate of 
salt, on which another india-rubber washer is laid. The plate 
D E F is finally slipped over the columns, and the whole 
arrangement is tightly screwed together by the nuts qr $t. 
The use of the india-rubber washers is to relieve the crushing 
pressure which would be applied to the plates of salt if they 
were in actual contact with the brass plates ; and the use of the 
paper washers is, as already explained, to render the cell liquid- 
tight. After each experiment, the apparatus is unscrewed, the 
plates of salt are removed and thoroughly cleansed ; the cell is 
then remounted, and in two or three minutes all is ready for a 
new experiment. 

My next necessity was a perfectly steady source of heat, of 
sufficient intensity to penetrate the most powerfully absorbent 
liquid. This was found in a spiral of platinum wire, rendered 
incandescent by an electric current. The frequent use of this 
source of heat led me to construct the lamp shown in fig. 17. 
A is a globe of glass 3 inches in diameter, fixed upon a stand, 
which can be raised and lowered. At the top of the globe is a 
tubulure, into which a cork is fitted, and through the cork pass 
two wires whose ends are united by the platinum spiral u. The 
wires are carried down to the binding-screws a 6, which are 
fixed in the foot of the stand, so that when the instrument is 
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attached to the battery no strain is ever exerted on the wires 
which carry the spiral. The ends of the thick wire to which the 
spiral is attached are also of stout platinum ; for when it was 
attached to copper wires, unsteadiness was ultimately intro- 
duced through oxidation. The heat from the incandescent 
spiral issues by the opening d, which is an inch and a half in 
diameter. Behind the spiral, finally, is a metallic reflector, r, 
which augments the flux of heat without sensibly changing its 
quality. In the open air the red-hot spiral is a capricious 
source of heat ; but surrounded by its glass globe its steadiness 
is admirable. 

The whole experimental arrangement will be immediately 
understood from the sketch given in fig. 18. A is the platinum 
lamp just described, heated by a current from a Grove's 
battery of five cells. It is necessary that this lamp should 
remain perfectly constant throughout the day ; and to keep it 
so, a tangent galvanometer and a rheocord are introduced into 
the circuit. 

In front of the spiral, and surrounding the tubulure of its 
globe, is the tube B with an interior reflecting surface, through 
which the heat passes to the rock-salt cell C. This cell is 
placed on a little stage soldered to the back of the perforated 
screen S S^, so that the heat, after having crossed the cell, passes 
through the hole in the screen, and afterwards impinges on the 
thermo-electric pile P. The pile is placed at some distance 
from the screen S S', so as to render the temperature of the 
cell C itself of no account. C is the compensating cube, con- 
taining water kept boiling by steam from the pipe p. Between 
the cube C and the pile P is the screen Q, which regulates the 
amount of heat falling on the posterior face of the pile. The 
whole arrangement is here exposed, but in practice the pile P 
and the cube (J are carefully protected from the capricious 
action of the surrounding air. 

The experiments are thus performed. The empty rock-salt 
cell C being placed on its stage, a double silvered screen (not 
shown in the figure) is first introduced between the end of the 
tube B and the cell C — the radiation from the spiral being thus 
totally cut off, and the pile subjected to the action of the cube 
C alone. By means of the screen Q, the total heat to be 
adopted throughout the series of experiments is obtained : say 
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that it is sufficient to produce a gaJvanometric deflection of 5(t 
degreeB. The double screen ased to intercept the radiation from 




the Bpinil is then grndunllj withdrawn until this radiation o 
pletely neutralizes that from the cube, and the needle of tlu 
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galyanometer points steadily to zero. The position of the double 
screen, once fixed, remains subsequently unchanged, the slight 
and slow alteration of the source of heat being neutralized bj the 
rheocord* Thus the rajs in the first instance pass from the spiral 
through the empty rock-salt cell. A small funnel, supported 
by a suitable stand, dips into the aperture leading into the 
cell, and through this the liquid is poured. The introduction 
of the liquid destroys the previous equilibrium, the galvano- 
meter needle moves, and finally assumes a steady deflection ; 
and firom this deflection we can immediately calculate the quan- 
tity of heat absorbed by the liquid, and express it in hundredths 
of the entire radiation. 

For example, the empty cell being placed upon its stand, and 
the needle being at 0% the introduction of iodide of methyl 
produced a deflection of 30*8°. The total radiation on this 
occasion was 44*2^ Taking the force necessary to move the 
needle from 0° to 1® as our unit, the deflection 30'8® corre- 
sponds to 32 such units, while the deflection 44*2° corresponds 
to 58*3 such units. Hence the statement 

68*3 : 100 = 82 : 64-9, 

which gives an absorption of 54*9 per cent, for a layer of liquid 
iodide of methyl 0*07 of an inch in thickness. 



§ 2. 

Absorption of Radiant Heat of a certain Quality by eleven different 

Liquids at five different Thicknesses. 

The following table contains the results obtained in this 
manner with the respective liquids there mentioned. It em- 
braces both the deflection produced by the introduction of the 
liquid, and the quantity per cent, intercepted of the entire 
radiation. 

It has been intimated to me that the publication of such 
details as would enable a reader to judge of the precision 
attainable by my apparatus would be desirable. In this paper, 
I, to some extent, endeavour to meet this desire, without, how- 
ever, quitting the ordinary course of experiment. 
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Table I. — Radiation of Heai through Liquids. 

Source of heat : red-hot ploHmtm ipirat. 
Thickness of liquid layer, 0*07 of an inch. 



Nam« of Liquid 


I>eflectioii 


▲bMcptioB per 100 


Iodide of methyl . 


33*6 


63-7 


Iodide of ethyl 


35*5 


68-7 


Benzol 


37-6 


64-4 


Amylene 


39*6 


707 


Sulphuric ether 


41 


76-4 


Acetic ether . 


41*6 


76-9 


Formic ether 


42-4 


80 


Alcohol 


43-6 


84*2 


Water .... 


447 


90-6 


Total heat . . . . 


46-7 


100 



In these experiments a far less delicate galranometer was 
employed than that used in mj former researches* The experi- 
ments were made on September 29, 1863, and on the following 
day they were repeated with the same result. 

On October 28 my most delicate galvanometer was at libertj, 
and with it I executed the experiments performed with the 
coarser one. The follovring are the results : — 



Table n. — BadiaMon of Heat through Liquids. 

Source of heat : red -hot platinum spiral. 
Thickness of liquid layer, 0*07 of an inch. 

Nome of Uquld Deflectiou ^S^TIw ° 

e 

Bisulphide of carbon .... 9 12*5 

Chloroform 26*2 36 

Iodide of methyl 36 632 63 7 

Ditto, strongly colourtKl with iodine . 36 63*2 

Iodide of ethyl 382 59 687 

Benzol 39*2 62-5 64*4 

Amylene 42 73-6 707 

Sulphuric ether 426 76-1 75-4 

Acetic ether 434 78 76*9 

Formic ether 433 79 80 

Alcohol 44-4 83-6 84 2 

Water 45 6 888 9*yh 

Total heat 48 100 
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Beside the results obtained with the delicate galyanometer 
are placed those obtained with the coarser one. It is not mj 
object to pnsh these measurements to the last degree of nicety ; 
oiiierwise the satisfactory agreement here exhibited might be 
made still more exact* 

The following series of tables contain the results obtained 
with liquid layers of various thicknesses, employing throughout 
my most delicate galvanometer : — 



Table m. — Badiaium of Heat through Liquids. 

Source of heat : red-hoi platinum spiral, 
Thickoess of liquid layer, 0*02 of an inch. 



Kame of liquid 


Deflection 


AbKMrption per 100 


Bisnlphide of carbon 


o 
4 


5*5 


Chloroform 


12 


16*6 


Iodide of methyl . . . . 


26 


36-1 


Iodide of ethyl . . . . 


27-5 


38-2 


Bensol 


31-3 


43-4 




38 


68*3 


Boracic ether 


39 


61-8 


Snlphuric ether 


39-5 


63-3 


Formic ether 


40 


65-2 


Alcohol .... 


40-6 


67-3 


Water 


437 


80-7 


Total heat .... 


48 


100 



Table TV. — Baddatum of Heat through Liquids. 

Sonree of heat : red-hot piaHnnm ipiral, 
Thicknees of liquid layer, 0'04 of an inch. 

Name of Uqirid 

Bisnlphide of carbon 
Chloroform • 
Iodide of methyl 
Iodide of ethyl 
Bensol . 
Amylene 
Borado ether 
Snlphnric ether 
Acetic ether . 
Fbrmie ether 
Alcohol 
Water . 
Total heat . 



Deflection 


Absorption per 100 


o 
61 


8-4 


18 


25 


33 


46*5 


35 


50-7 


37 


56-7 


40 


65*2 


41 


69*4 


42 


78-5 


421 


74 


42*5 


76-8 


43-2 


78-6 


45 


861 


48 


100 
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Table Y. — Radiation of Heat through Liquids. 

Soorce of heat : rtdrhot platinum tpiroL 
Thickness of liquid layer, 0*14 of an inch. 



Name of Liquid 








Deflectioa 


Absorption per 100 


o 
Bisulphide of carbon . . 11 


15-2 


Chloroform . 






288 


40 


Iodide of methyl , 








40 


65*2 


Iodide of ethyl 








40-9 


69 


Benzol . 








41-5 


71-5 


Amylene 








43 


777 


Salphuric ether 








43-2 


78-6 


Acetic ether . 








44 


82 


Formic ether 








44-5 


84 


Alcohol 








44-8 


85-3 


Water . 








463 


91-8 


Total heat . 








48 


100 



Table YI. — Radiation of Heai through Liquids. 

Somce of heat : red-hot platinum spiral. 
Thickness of liqnid layer, 0*27 of an inch. 



Name of Liquid 

Bisulphide of carbon 
Chloroform . 
Iodide of methyl 
Iodide of ethyl 
Benzol . 
Amylene 
Sulphuric ether 
Acetic ether . 
Formic ether 
Alcohol 
Water . 
Total heat . 



Lection 


Absorption per 100 


o 
12-5 


17-8 


32-3 


44-8 


40-8 


68-6 


41-5 


71-5 


42 


73-6 


441 


82-3 


44-8 


85-2 


45 


861 


45-2 


87 


45-7 


89-1 


461 


91 


48 


1(K) 



The foregoing results are collected together in the following 
table: — 
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Table Vii. — Absorption of Heat by Liquids. 

Source of heat : Plaiinum Spiral heated to a bright redness by a voltaic current. 





Thickness of liquid in parts of un inch 


Liquid 










0-02 


0-04 


0-07 


0-14 


0-27 


Bisulphide of carbon 


6-6 


8-4 


12-5 


15-2 


17-3 


Chlorofonn 




16-6 


250 


350 


400 


44-8 


Iodide of methyl 






361 


46-5 


63-2 


65-2 


68-6 


Iodide of ethyl 






38-2 


60-7 


69-0 


690 


71-5 


Benzol . 






43-4 


65-7 


62-5 


71-6 


73-6 


Amylene 






58-3 


65-2 


73-6 


77-7 


82-3 


Sulphuric ether 






63-3 


73-6 


761 


78-6 


85-2 


Acetic ether , 








74-0 


78-0 


820 


861 


Formic ether . 






65-2 


76-3 


790 


840 


87-0 


Alcohol , 






67-3 


78-6 


83-6 


85-3 


891 


Water . 






80-7 


861 


888 


91-8 


910 



Had it been desirable to push these measurements to the 
ntmost limit of accuracy, I should have repeated each experi- 
ment, and taken the mean of the determinations. But consi- 
dering the way in which the different thicknesses check each 
other, an inspection of the table must produce the conviction 
that the results express, within small limits of error, the action 
of the bodies mentioned. The order of absorption is certainly 
that here shown. 

§ 3. 

Absorption of Radiant Heat of the same quality by the Vapours 

of these Liquids at a common Pressure, 

As liquids, then, those bodies are shown to possess very 
different capacities of intercepting the heat emitted by our 
radiating source ; and we have next to inquire whether these 
differences continue after the molecules have been released from 
the bond of cohesion. We must, of course, test vapours and 
liquids by waves of the same period ; and this our mode of 
exi)eriment renders easy of accomplishment. The heat gene- 
rated in a wire by a current of a given strength being invari- 
able, it was only necessary, by means of the tangent compass 
and rheocord, to keep the current constant from day to day 
in order to obtain, both as regards quantity and quality, an 
invariable source of heat. 

The liquids from which the vapours were derived were placed 
in small long flasks, a separate flask being devoted to each. The 

P 
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air above the liquid and within it being first carefolly removed 
by an air-pump, the flask was attached to the experimental tube. 
This was of brass, 49*6 inches long, and 2*4 inches in diameter, 
its two ends being stopped bj plates of rock-salt. Its interior 
surface was polished. At the commencement of each experi- 
ment, the tube having been thoroughly cleansed and exhausted, 
the needle stood at zero."*^ The cock of the flask containing 
the volatile liquid was then carefully turned on, and the vapour 
allowed slowly to enter the experimental tube. The barometer 
attached to the tube was flnely graduated, and the descent of 
the mercurial column was observed through a magnifying leos. 
When a pressure of 0*5 of an inch was obtained, the vapour 
was cut off and the permanent deflection of the needle noted. 
Knowing the total heat, the absorption in lOOths of the entire 
radiation could be at once deduced from the deflection. The 
following table contains the results of a series of experiments 
made with the platinum spiral as source : — 



Table VIII. — Radiation of Heat through Vapours. 

Source of heat : red-hot Platinum Spiral, 
Pressure, 0*5 of &n inch. 



Name of Vapour 






Deflection 


Abtorptkm per 100 


o 
Bisulphide of carbon . . . 16*5 


47 


Chloroform . 






22-8 


6-5 


Iodide of methyl . 






83 


9-6 


Iodide of ethyl 






45 


177 


Benzol 






48 


20*6 


Amylene 






653 


27-5 


Alcohol 






557 


281 


Formic ether 






58-2 


31-4 


Sulphuric ether . 






58-6 


31*9 


Acetic ether . 






59-9 


34-6 


Total heat . 






78 


100 



§ 4. 

Order of Absorption of Liquids at a common Thickness^ and 

Vapours at a common Pressure. 

We are now in a condition to compare the action of a series 
of volatile liquids at a common thickness with that of the 

• It JB hardly necessary to remark that the principle of compensatioo described »» 
toy fomjcr memoirs wa** employed here also. 
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yaponrs of those liquids at a common pressure upon radiant 
heat. 

Commencing with the substance of the lowest absorptive 
energy, and proceeding to the highest, we have the following 
order of absorption : — 

Liqaids Vaponra 

Bisulphide of carbon. BiBulphido of carbon. 

Chlorofonn. Chloroform. 

Iodide of methjl. Iodide of methyl. 

Iodide of ethyL Iodide of ethyl. 

Benzol. Benzol. 

Amyleno. Amylene. 

Sulphuric ether. Alcohol. 

Acetic ether. Formic ether. 

Formic ether. Sulphuric ether. 

Alcohol. Acetic ether. 
Water. 

Here, as far as amylene, the order of absorption is the same 
for both liquids and vapours. But from amylene downwards, 
though strong liquid absorption is in a general way paralleled 
by strong vapour absorption, the order of both is not the same. 
There is not the slightest doubt that next to water alcohol is 
the most powerful absorber in the list of liquids ; but there is 
just as little doubt that the position which it occupies in the 
list of vapours is the correct one. This has been established 
by reiterated experiments. Acetic ether, on the other hand, 
though certainly the most energetic absorber in the state of 
vapour, falls behind both formic ether and alcohol in the liquid 
state. Still, on the whole, I think it is impossible to contem- 
plate these results without arriving at the conclusion, that 
the act of absorption is in the main molecular, and that the 
molecule maintains its power as an absorber and radiator when 
it changes its state of aggregation. Should, however, any 
doubt linger as to the correctness of this conclusion, it will 
speedily disappear. 

§ 5. 

Order of Absorption of Liqtiids and Vajwurs in proportional 

Quantities, 

A moment's reflexion will show that the comparison insti- 
tuted in the last section is not a strict one. We have taken tho 

p 2 
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liquids at a common thickness, and the vapours at a common 
volume and pressure. But if the layers of liquid employed were 
turned bodily into vapour, the volumes obtained would not be 
the same. Hence the quantities of matter traversed by the 
radiant heat are neither equal nor proportional to each other in 
the two cases ; and to render the comparison strict they ought 
to be proportionaL It is easy, of course, to make them so ; for 
the liquids being examined at a constant volume, their specific 
gravities give us the relative quantities of matter traversed bj 
the radiant heat, and from these and the vapour-densities we 
can immediately deduce the corresponding volumes of the 
vapour* Calling the quantity of matter q, the vapour-density d, 
and the volume V, we have 



or 



yd^q, 



^'i 



Dividing, therefore, the specific gravities of our liquids by the 
densities of their vapours, we obtain a series of volumes propor- 
tional to the masses of liquid employed. The densities of both 
liquids and vapours are given in the following table : — 



IX. — Table of Densities, 









Vapour 


Uqoid 


Bisulphide of carbon . . . 2*63 


1-27 


Chloroform . 




413 


1-48 


Iodide of methjl 






4-90 


2*24 


Iodide of ethyl 




1 


6*39 


1-95 


13enzol . 






2-69 


0*85 


Amylene 




» 1 


2-42 


0-64 


Alcohol 






1-69 


0-79 


Sulphuric ether 






2-56 


071 


Formic ether 




1 


2-56 


0-91 


Acetic ether . 




1 


304 


0-89 


Water . 




• 


0-63 


1 


Air 




• 


1 





Substituting for q the numbers of the second column, and for 
d those of the first, we obtain the following series of vapour 
volumes, whose weights are proportional to the masses of liqiii^l 
employed : — 
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X. — Table of Proportional Volumes. 



Bisulphide of carbon 




1 




0-48 


Chloroform . 




• 




0-36 


Iodide of methyl 




• 




0-46 


Iodide of ethyl . 


1 


• 




0-36 


Benzol 


1 1 


1 1 




0-32 


Amylene • 


1 1 


» 1 




026 


Alcohol . . 


' ( 


» 1 




0-60 


Sulphnric ether . 


• 






0-28 


Formic ether 


• 






0-36 


Acetic ether . , 


) 1 


» 1 




0-29 


Water 


• 






1-60 



Employing the vapours in the volumes here indicated, the 
allowing results were obtained : — 

Table XI. — BacUaUon of Heat through Vapours. 

Mass of Vapour proportional to Mass of Liquid. 
Name of Vapour 



Bisulphide of carbon 

Chloroform . 

Iodide of methyl 

Iodide of ethyl 

Benzol • 
Amylene • 
Sulphuric ether 

Acetic ether 

Formic ether 

Alcohol 



Here the discrepancies revealed by our former series of ex- 
3riments entirely disappear, and it is proved that for heat of 
le game quality the order of absorption for liquids and their 
ipours is the same. We may therefore safely infer that the 
>8ition of a vapour as an absorber or radiator is determined 
f that of the liquid from which it is derived. Granting the 
didity of this inference, the position of water fixes that of 
fueotis vapour. From the first seven tables of this memoir, or 
om the r49um4 of results in Table VII., it will be seen that 



Pressnre in parts 
of an inch 


Deflection 


Absorption 
per 100 


0-48 


{ii) 


4-3 


0-36 


{!5} 


6*6 


0-46 


r2o 1 

\20-4/ 


10-2 


0-36 


r30-6\ 
\30-6/ 


15 


0-32 


/33-4\ 
\331/ 


16-8 


0-26 


37-7 


19 


0-28 


r42-5\ 
\42-6/ 


21-5 


0-29 


{!!} 


22*2 


0-36 


5 44-6 \ 
\ 44-7/ 


22-5 


0-50 


(45 ^ 
I 44-9 i 


22-7 
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for all thicknesses water exceeds the other liquids in the energy 
of its absorption. Hence, if no single experiment on the vaponr 
of water existed, we should be compelled to conclude, from the 
deportment of its liquid, that, weight for weight, aqueous 
vapour transcends all others in absorptive power. Add to this 
the direct and multiplied experiments by which the action of 
this substance on radiant heat has been established, and we 
have before us a body of evidence sufficient, I trust, to set this 
question for ever at rest, and to induce the meteorologist to 
apply without misgiving the radiant and absorbent property of 
aqueous vapour to the phenomena of his science. 



§6. 

Remarks on the Chemical Constitution of Bodies with reference to 

their Powers of Absorption. 

The order and relative powers of absorption of our vapours, 
when equal volumes are compared, are given in Table VIII. : the 
chemical formulas of the substances, and the number of atoms 
which the molecules embrace, are aa follows :— 

Bisulphide of Carbon C S« 3 

Chloroform C H CI" 6 

Iodide of mot hyl C H» I 6 

Iodide of cth} l' C» H* I 8 

Benzol C* H« 12 

Amylene ' . C* H»» 15 

Alcohol C«H«0 9 

I'omiic other C* II« 0« 11 

Sulphuric ether C* H'* O 16 

Acetic ether C< H" 0* 14 

Boracic ether B C« H'» 0» 25 

Here for the first six vapours, the radiant and absorbent 
powers augment with the number of atoms contained in the 
molecules. Alcohol and amylene vapours, however, are nearly 
alike in absorptive power, the molecule of amylene containing 
15 atoms while that of alcohol embraces only 9. But in alcohol 
we have a third element introduced, which is absent in the amy- 
lene ; the oxygen of the alcohol gives its molecule a character 
which enables it to transcend the amylene molecule, though the 
latter contains the greater number of atoms. Here the idea of 
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quality superadds itself to that of number. Acetic ether also 
has a smaller number of atoms in its molecule than sulphuric 
ether ; the latter, however, has but one atom of oxygen, while 
the former has two. Formic ether and sulphuric ether are 
almost identical in their absorptive powers for the heat here 
employed ; still formic ether has but 1 1 atoms in its molecule, 
while sulphuric has 15. But formic ether possesses two atoms 
of oxygen, while sulphuric possesses only one. Two things 
seem influential on the absorbent and radiant power, which 
may be expressed by the terms multitude and complexity. As a 
molecule of multitude, amylene, for example, exceeds alcohol ; 
as a molecule of complexity, alcohol exceeds amylene ; and in 
this case, as regards radiant and absorbent power, the com- 
plexity is more than a match for the multitude. The same 
remarks apply to sulphuric and formic ether : the former excels 
in multitude, the latter in complexity, the excess in the one 
case almost exactly balancing that in the other. Adding two 
atoms of hydrogen and one of carbon to formic ether, we 
obtain acetic ether, and by this addition the balance is turned ; 
for though acetic ether falls short of sulphuric ether in multi- 
tude, it transcends it in absorbent and radiant power. Out- 
standing troui all others, when equal volumes are compared, 
and signalizing itself by the magnitude of its absorption, we 
have boracic ether, each molecule of which embraces no less 
than 25 atoms. The time now at my disposal enables me to do 
little more than glance at these singular facts ; but, in passing, 
I must direct the attention of chemists to the water-molecule : 
its power as a radiant and an absorbent is perfectly impre- 
cedented and anomalous, if the usually recognized formula be 
correct. 

§7. 

Transmission of Radiant Heat through Bodies opaque to Light. — ' 
Remarks on the Physical Cause of Transparency and Opacity. 

In Table 11. a fact is revealed which is worth a little 
further attention. The measurements there recorded show that 
the absorption of a layer of iodide of methyl, strongly coloured 
with iodine (which had been liberated by the action of light) 
was precisely the same as that of a perfectly transparent layer 
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of the liquid. The iodine, which produced so marked an eflFect 
on light, did not sensibly affect the radiant heat emitted by the 
platinum spiral. Here are the numbers : — 

Absorption per 100 
Iodide of methyl (transparent) . . . . . . 53*2 

Iodide of methyl (strongly eoloured with iodine) • . 6S'2 

In this case, the incandescent platinum spiral, or a bright 
flame, was visible when looked at through the liquid ; I there- 
fore intentionally deepened the colour (a rich brown), by adding 
iodine, until the layer was able to cut off wholly the light of 
a brilliant jet of gas. The transparency of the liquid to the 
radiant heat was not sensibly affected by the addition of tbe 
iodine. The luminous heat waa of course cut off; but this, as 
compared with the whole radiation, was so small as to be insen- 
sible in the experiments. 

It is known that iodine dissolves freely in the bisulphide of 
carbon, the colour of the solution in thin layers being a splendid 
purple ; but in layers of moderate thickness it may be rendered 
perfectly opaque to light. I dissolved in the liquid a quantity of 
the iodine sufficient, when introduced into a cell 0*07 of an inch 
in width, to cut off wholly the light o£ the' most brilliant gas- 
flame. Comparing the opaque solution with the transparent 
bisulphide, tbe following results were obtained : — 

Deflection Absorption per 10') 

Bisulphide of carbon (opaque) ... 9° 12*5 

Bisulpliide of carbon (transparent). . , 9° 12"o 

Ilcre the presence of a quantity of iodine, perfectly opaque to a 
brilliant li^lit, was without measurable effect upon the heat 
emanating from our platinum spiral. The liquid was sensiblj 
thickened by the quantity of iodine dissolved in it. 

The same liquid was placed in a cell 0*27 of an inch in width; 
that is to say, a solution which was perfectly opaque to light at 
a thickness of 0*07, was employed in a layer of nearly four times 
this thickness. Here are the results : — 



• 


Dofloction 


Alvorption per W^ 


Bisulphide of carbon (transparent). 


. 13-6^ 


18-8 


BisiilpliiJe of carbon (opaque) 


. 13-7° 


19 



The difference between the two measurements lies within the 
limits of possible error. 
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Bisulphide of carbon is commonly nsed to fill hollow prismp, 
when considerable dispersion is desired in the decomposition of 
white light. Such prisms, filled with the opaque solution, inter- 
cept entirely the luminous part of the spectrum, but allow the 
ultra-red rays free passage. A heat-spectrum of the sun, or of 
the electric light may be thus obtained entirely separated from 
the luminous one. By means of a prism of the transparent 
bisulphide, I determined the position of the spectrum of the 
electric light upon a screen, and behind the screen placed a 
thermo-electric pile, so that when the screen was removed the 
ultrarred rays fell upon the pile. I then substituted an opaque 
prism for the transparent one : there was no visible spectrum 
on the screen; but its removal at once demonstrated the 
existence of an invisible spectrum by the thermo-electric 
current which it generated, and which was powerful enough 
to dash violently aside the needles of a large lecture-room 
galvanometer. 

To what, then, are we to ascribe the deportment of iodine 
towards luminous and obscure heat ? The difference between 
both qualities of heat is simply one of period. In the one case 
the waves which convey the energy are short and of rapid re- 
currence ; in the other case they are long and of slow recur- 
rence ; the former are intercepted by the iodine, and the latter 
are allowed to pass. Why ? There can, I think, be only one 
answer to this question — that the intercepted waves are those 
whose periods coincide with those of the atoms of the dissolved 
iodine. Supposing waves of any period to impinge upon an 
assemblage of molecules of any other period, it is, I think, 
physically certain that a tremor of gi'eater or less intensity will 
be set up among the molecules ; but for the motion to accu^ 
mulaie so as to produce sensible absorption, coincidence of 
period is necessary. Briefly defined, therefore, transparency is 
synonymous with discord, while opacity is synonymous with 
accord between the periods of the waves of aether and those of 
the molecules of the body on v* hicli they impinge. The trans- 
parency, then, of our solution of iodine to the ultra-red undu- 
lations demonstrates the incoiripetency of its atoms to vibrate 
in unison with the longer waves. 

This simple conception will, I think, be found sufficient to 
conduct us with intellectual clearness through a multitude of 
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air above the liquid and within it being first carefully removed 
by an air-pump, the flask was attached to the experimental tube. 
This was of brass, 49*6 inches long, and 2'4 inches in diameter, 
its two ends being stopped by plates of rock-salt. Its interior 
surface was polished. At the commencement of each experi- 
ment, the tube having been thoroughly cleansed and exhausted, 
the needle stood at zero.''^ The cock of the flask containing 
the volatile liquid was then carefully turned on, and the vapour 
allowed slowly to enter the experimental tube. The barometer 
attached to the tube was flnely graduated, and the descent of 
the mercurial column was observed through a magnifying lens. 
When a pressure of 0*5 of an inch was obtained, the vapour 
was cut off and the permanent deflection of the needle noted. 
Knowing the total heat, the absorption in lOOths of the entire 
radiation could be at once deduced from the deflection. The 
following table contains the results of a series of experiments 
made with the platinum spiral as source : — 



Table VIII. — Radiation of Heat throtigh Vapoun. 

Source of heat : red-hot Piaiinum Spiral, 
Pressure, 0*5 of an inch. 



Nftmo of Vapour 








Deflection 


▲btorptkni per 100 


o 
Bisulphide of carbon . . . 16-5 


4-7 


Clilorofonii . 


* 




22-8 


65 


Iodide of methyl , 




■ 




33 


9-6 


Iodide of ethyl 


t 1 


* 




45 


17-7 


Benzol 


« 


• 




48 


20-6 


Amylene 


t fl 






553 


275 


Alcohol 








55-7 


281 


Formic ether 




• 




58-2 


31-4 


Sulphuric ether . 




I 




58-5 


81-9 


Acetic ether . 


1 


« 




59-9 


346 


Total heat . 




• 




78 


100 



§ 4. 

Order of Absorption of Liquids at a common ThicknesSy and 

Vapours at a common Pressure. 

We are now in a condition to compare the action of a series 
of volatile liquids at a common thickness with that of the 

* It is hardly necessary to remark that the principle of compensation doscribcd is 
my former memoirs was employed here also. 
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yaponrs of those liquids at a common pressure upon radiant 
heat. 

Commencing with the substance of the lowest absorptive 
energy, and proceeding to the highest, we have the following 
order of absorption : — 

Liquids Yapoors 

Bisulphide of carbon. Bisulphide of carbon. 

Chloroform. Chloroform. 

Iodide of methyl. Iodide of methyl. 

Iodide of ethyl. Iodide of ethyl. 

Benzol. Benzol. 

Amylene. Amylene. 

Sulphuric ether. AlcohoL 

Acetic ether. Formic ether. 

Formic ether. Sulphuric ether. 

Alcohol. Acetic ether. 
Water. 

Here, as far as amylene, the order of absorption is the same 
for both liquids and vapours. But from amylene downwards, 
though strong liquid absorption is in a general way paralleled 
by strong vapour absorption, the order of both is not the same. 
There is not the slightest doubt that next to water alcohol is 
the most powerful absorber in the list of liquids ; but there is 
just as little doubt that the position which it occupies in the 
list of vapours is the correct one. This has been established 
by reiterated experiments. Acetic ether, on the other hand, 
though certainly the most energetic absorber in the state of 
vapour, falls behind both formic ether and alcohol in the liquid 
state. Still, on the whole, I think it is impossible to contem- 
plate these results without arriving at the conclusion, that 
the act of absorption is in the main molecular, and that the 
molecule maintains its power as an absorber and radiator when 
it changes its state of aggregation. Should, however, any 
doubt linger as to the correctness of this conclusion, it will 
speedily disappear. 

§ 5. 

Order of Absorption of Liqtiids and Vapours in proportional 

Quantities. 

A moment's reflexion will show that the comparison insti- 
^ted in the last section is not a strict one. We have taken tho 
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On the 10th of October the following resnlts were obtained 
with the same platinum spiral, raised to a white heat : — 

Table XIII. — Radiation of Heat through Vapours, 

Source of heat : White-hot Platmum Spiral, 
Name of Yapoor Deflection AteorpUon pnr 100 



o 



r6l 

re/ 



Bisulphide of carbon .... 3*6 2*9 \ 

Bisulphide of carbon . . . .8*4 2'8 / 

Chloroform 6*7 5* 

Chloroform 67 6* 

Iodide of methyl 9*2 77 1 

Iodide of methyl 9'4 7*9 J 

Iodide of ethyl 16-4 13 1 

Iodide of ethyl 15 12-6/ 

Benzol 19-3 16-6\ 

Benzol 19 16*4 J 

Total heat 69-2 100 

Amylene 27*6 22*6 'I 

Amyleno 277 227/ 

Formic ether 30*6 25 ^ 

Formic ether 307 26'2/ 

Sulphuric ether 31*4 257*% 

Sulphuric ether 817 26*0 j 

Acetic ether 83 ^^ 1 

Acetic ether 33-2 27-3 J 

Total heat 60 100 

With the same spiral, brought stiU nearer to its point of 
fusion, and with four of the vapours, the following results were 
obtained : — 

Table XIV. — Radiation of Rent through Vapours. 

Source of heat : Platinum S^nral at an intense white heat. 

Name of Vapour Deflection Aboorption per 100 

o 

Bisulphide of carbon .... 14*5 2-6 \ 

Bisulphido of carbon .... 14-5 2-&J 

Cliloroform 23 3-9 \ 

Chloroform 23 3-9 J 

Formic other 60*4 21*3 \ 

Formic ether 60*5 21-3/ 

Sulphuric ethiT 62*3 23-6 \ 

Sulphuric other 62'5 23-8 i 

Total heat 827 loO 

In the experiments recorded in the foregoing table, a total 

heat of 82-7°, or 588 units, wa.s employed ; and to test whether 
the absorption calculated from this high total agreed with tlie 
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absorptions calculated from a low total, a portion of the current 
was diverted, the branch passing through the galvanometer 
producing a deflection of 49*4**. This corresponds to 77 units. 
The source of heat, it will be observed, is here quite unchanged ; 
the rays are of the same quality, and pass through the tube in the 
same quantity as before ; but in the one case the absorption is 
calculated from the deflection among the high degrees, and in 
the other case it is calculated from deflections among the low 
degrees of the galvanometer. 

The experiments were limited to formic and sulphuric ether, 
with the following results : — 

Tv.fl<i^<,>» Absorption Absorption from 

Formic ether 177 23 21-3 

Sulphuric ether 191 248 237 

The agreement is such as to prove that no material error can 
have crept into the calibration. 

Placing the results obtained with the respective sources side 
by side, the influence of temperature on the transmission comes 
out in a very decided manner. 

Table XV. — Absorption of Heat hy Vapours. 

Pressure, 0*5 of an inch. 

Sonrce of heat : Platinum J^iral 
Name of Vapour 

Bisulphide of carbon 
Chloroform 
Iodide of methyl 
Iodide of ethyl 
Benzol 
Amylene . 
Sulphuric ether 
Formic ether . 
Acetic ether 

The gradual augmentation of penetrative power as the tem- 
perature is augmented is here very manifest. By raising the 
spiral from a barely visible heat to an intense white heat, we 
reduce the absorption, in the cases of bisulphide of carbon and 
chloroform, to less than one-half. At barely visible redness, 
moreover, 56*6 and 54*8 per 100 pass through sulphuric and 



Barely 
vifiblo 


Bright 
red 


White- 
hot 


Near' 
fosion 


6-6 


47 


2-9 


2-6 


91 


G3 


6-6 


3-9 


12-5 


9-6 


7-8 




21 


177 


12-8 




2G-3 


20-6 


16-0 




36-8 


27-6 


227 




43-4 


31-4 


25-9 


237 


45-2 


31-9 


251 


21-3 


49-6 


34-6 


27-2 
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formic ether respectively; while, of the intensely white-hot 
spiral, 76*3 and 78'7 per 100 pass through the same vapours. 
By augmenting the temperature of solid platinum, we introduce 
into the radiation waves of shorter period, which, being in 
discord with the periods of the vapours, get more easily through 
them. 

What becomes of the more slowly rectirrent vibrations as the 
more rapid ones are introduced ? Do the latter take the place 
of the former? This question is answered by experiments 
made with an opaque solution of iodine, and with lampblack. 
As the temperature of the platinum spiral increases from a 
dark heat to the most intense white heat, the absolute quantity 
transmitted through both these bodies steadily augments. Bat 
this heat is wholly obscure, for both the solution and the lamp- 
black intercept all the luminous heat. Hence the conclusion 
that the augmentation of temperature which introduces the 
shorter waves augments at the same time the amplitude of the 
longer ones, and hence also the inference that a body like the 
sun TYiust of necessity include in its radiation waves of the same 
period as those emitted by obscure bodies. 

§ 9. 

Changes of Diathermancy through Changes of Temperature, — 
Had iation from Lampblack at 100° C. compared with that f rum 
white-hot PlatiJium, 

Running tlie eye along the numbers which express the 
absorptions of sulphuric and formic ether in Table XV., we 
find that, for the lowest heat, the absorption of the latter 
exceeds that of the former; for a bright red heat they are 
nearly equal, the formic still retaining a slight predominance; 
at a Avhite heat, however, the sulphuric slips in advance, and 
at the heat near fusion its predominance is decided. I have 
tested this result in various Avays, and by multiplied experiments, 
and placed it beyond doubt. We may at once infer from it 
that the capacity of the molecule of formic ether to enter into 
rapid vibration is less than that of sulphuric. By augmenting 
the temperature of the spiral we produce vibrations of quicker 
periods, and the more of these that are introduced, the 
more transparent, in comparison with sulphuric ether, does 
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formic ether become. Thus its * complexity* tells upon the 
vibrating periods of the formic ether, the atom of oxygen 
which it possesses in excess of the sulphuric ether rendering 
it a more sluggish vibrator. Experiments made with a source 
of 212° Tahr. establish more decidedly the preponderance of 
the formic ether for slow vibrations. 

Table XVI. — Radiation through Vapours. 

Source of heat : Lesiys Cube, coaUd with Lampblack. 
Temperature, 212° Fahr. 

Name of Vapour Absorption per 100 

Bisulphide of carbon 6*4 

Iodide of methyl 18'4 

Chloroform 19-6 

Sulphuric ether 54'8 

Formic ether 60*9 

For heat issuing from this source, the absorption of formic 
ether is 6*1 per cent, in excess of that of sulphuric. 

Deeming the result worthy of rigid confirmation, I once 
more determined the order of absorption : — 

Table XVII. 

Sonrce of heat : Leslies Cube, coated with Lampblack, 
Temperature, 212° Fahr. 

Name of Vapour Deflections 

o 
Bisulphide of carbon 9*3 

Iodide of methyl 25 

Chloroform 265 

Sulphuric ether 47'3 ) 

Sulphuric ether 477 ) 

Formic ether 49*7 ) 

Formic ether 499 J 

When the absorptions were calculated from these deflectiors, 
that of formic ether was found to be 6*3 per cent, in excess ot 
that of sulphuric. In the last table the excess was 6*1. 

But in both Tables XVI. and XVII. we notice another case 
of reversal. In all the experiments with the platinum spiral 
recorded in Table XV., chloroform showed itself less energetic 
as an absorber than iodide of methyl ; but in Tables XVI. and 
XVIL chloroform proved to be decidedly the more powerful of 
the two. Cases of this kind have, in my estimation, a peculiar 
significance, and I therefore took care to verify them. Three 
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different series of experiments with the rapours in question 
were therefore executed, with the following results : — 

Table XVIII. — Radiation through Vapours. 

Source of heat : Blackened Cube of Bailing Water. 







Abflorptions per 100 




Name of Vapour 


' I. 


n. 


m. ^ 


Bisulphide of carbon . 


. 6-4 


6-6 




Iodide of methyl 


. 18-4 


18-8 


18-3 


Chloroform 


. 19-6 


21-6 


20-6 


Sulphuric ether . 


. 64-8 


641 


53-2 


Formic ether 


. 60-9 


60*4 


60 



Were it essential to my purpose, I should certainly be able 
to cause even the small differences which here show themselves 
to disappear. But the agreement is such as to place the cor- 
rectness of the experiments beyond doubt. It will be seen thai^ 
contrary to the results obtained with a vjhite^hot spiraly in all three 
caseSy %uhere a blackened cube of boiling water was the source, 
chloroform exceeds iodide of methyly and formie ether exceeds 
sulphuric in absorbent power. 

To clench the demonstration, I once more resorted to the 
white-hot spiral, and obtained the following results :— 

Table XIX. — Radiation through Vapours, 

Source of heat : White-hot IHathum Spiral, 

Name of Yapour Deficction Abeorptum per W 

o 
Chloroform 9-8 4*5 

Chloroform ....... 9'6 4*5 

Iodide of methvl 16 7-3 

Iodide of methyl 16-8 7*3 

Formic ether 42*1 24-2 

Formic ether 42-3 24*5 

Sulphuric ether 43*6 26-3 

Sulphuric ether 43*6 26-2 

Total heat 70*9 100 

Here chloroform retreats once more behind iodide of methyl 
and formic ether behind sulphuric. 

§ 10. 

Changes of Diathermancy through Cliange of Source of HeaL-^ 
Badiation from Platimim and from Lampblack at the ww< 
Temper at wre. 

The positions of sulphuric and formic ether are reversed 
within the range of the exi)eriments made with the platinum 
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spiral, but this is not the case with the chloroform and the 
iodide of methyl. Even when the spiral was at a barely 
visible heat, the iodide was decidedly the most opaque of the 
two. The same result was obtained with a spiral heated below 
redness, as proved by the following figures : — 

Zfame of Vapour Deflection AbeorpUon per 100 

Chloroform i'5 1214 

Chlorofonn 8-6 12*14 

Iodide of methyl 10 14*28 

Iodide of methyl ...... 10 14*28 

Total heat 47*3 100 

Here the iodide is still predominant. Is it, then, a question 
of temperature merely ? or is there a special flux emitted by the 
lampblack, to which chloroform is particularly opaque ? In other 
words, is thei'e a special accord between the rates of vibration 
of lampblack and chloroform P To answer this question I 
operated thus : — The platinum spiral was heated by only two 
cells, and the strength of this current was lowered by the 
introduction of resistance. When decidedly below a red heat, 
the spiral was plunged into boiling water. Bubbles of steam 
issued from it, proving that its temperature was above 212^ 
Fahr. By augmenting the resistance its heat was lowered, 
until it was no longer competent to produce the least ebullition. 
It was then withdrawn from the water, and employed as a 
source : the following are the results : — 

Table XX. — Radiaiion through Vapours. 

Source of heat: Platinum Spiral at 100° C. 

Nune of Vaponr Deflection Absorption per 100 

o 
Bisulphide of carbon . • .5*7 7'03 

Chloroform 14 16*8 

Iodide of methyl 15*3 18 

^o reversal was here obtained. The temperature was then 
t^ednced so that the total heat fell from 81 units to 59 units ; 
l^ut not even in this case (when the temperature was consider- 
ably below that of boiling water) could the reversal be obtained. 
Xhe absorptions approach each other, but the iodide has still 
tihe advantage of the chloroform. Here are the numbers : — 
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Table XXI. — Badiation through Vapours, 

Source of heat : Hatinum Spiral, heated under 100° C. 

Namo of Yaponr Deflectkni Alaocptkn per 100 



Bisnlphide of carbon 5*2 

Chloroform » 10 

Iodide of methyl 10*8 



9-2 
17-3 
18-2 



It is not, therefore, temperature alone which determines the 
inversion: the experiments prove that there is a greater 
synchronism between the vibrating periods of chloroform and 
lampblack than between those of chloroform and platinmn 
raised to the temperature of the lampblack. It is seen, however, 

• ■ « 

that as the temperature of the platinmn falls, the opacity oi 
the chloroform increases more quickly than that of the iodide: 
with an intensely white-hot spiral, as shown in Table XXI., 
the absorption of chloroform is to that of the iodide as 100 : 162, 
while with the spiral heated to a temperature of 212^ Eahr., 
the ratio of the absorption is as 100 : 105. 

§ 11. 

Radiation from Flames through Vapours. — Further Changes of 

Diathermancy. 

We have hitherto occupied ourselves with the radiation from 
heated solids : I will now pass on to the examination of the 
radiation from flames. The first experiments were made with 
a steady jet of gas issuing from a small circular burner, the 
flame being long and tapering. The top and bottom of the 
flame were excluded, and its most brilliant portion was chosen 
as the source of heat. The following results were obtained :— 

Table XXII. — Radiation of Heat through Vapours. 



Source of heat : 


A highly lumitwi 


\8Jetof Gas, 




Name of Vapour 


Deflection- 


Absorptioii 
per 100 


Spiral 


Bisulphide of carbon 


o 
. 8-9 


9-8 


2-9 


Chloroform 


. 10'9 


12 


6-6 


Iodide of metj^yl 


. 16-4 


16-5 


7-8 


Iodide of etliyl . 


. 177 


19-5 


12-8 


Benzol . . . , 


. 20 


22 


16-5 


Amylene , . . . 


. 27-6 


30-2 


227 


Formic ether 


. 81-5 


34-6 


251 


Sulphuric other . 


. 32-5 


35-7 


259 


Acetic other 


. 34-2 


387 


27-2 


Total hoat . . . . 


. 63-8 


100 
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To fSix^ilitate the comparison of the white-hot carbon with 
the white-hot platinum, I have here placed beside the results 
in the last table those recorded in Table XELI. The emission 
from the flame is thus proved to be far more powerfully absorbed 
than the emission from the spiral. Doubtless, however, the 
carbon, in reaching incandescence, passes through lower stages 
of temperature, and in those stages emits heat more in accord 
with the vapours* It is also mixed with the vapour of water 
and carbonic acid, both contributing their quota to the total 
radiation. It is therefor^ probable that the greater accord 
between the periods of the flame* and those of the vapours is 
doe to the slower periods of the substances which are unavoid- 
ably mixed with the incandescent carbon. 

The next source of heat employed was the flame of a Bunsen's 
burner, the temperature of which is known to be very high. 
The flame was of a pale-blue colour, and emitted a very feeble 
light. The following results were obtained : — 



Table 'KKUh^rRddiation of Heat through Vapours, 

Source of heat : Pale-blue Flame of BunserCs Burner. 



Name of Vapour 


Deflection 


Abeorpiina 
per 100 


Prom Table XXn. 
Luminoas Jet of Oas 


Chloroform . 


o 
. 5 


6-2 


12 


BiBulphidc of cttr!)on . 


9 


HI 


9-8 


Iodide of ethyl . 


. 11-3 


14 


19-6 


Benzol . . • . 


. 14-6 


17-9 


22 


Amjlcne . » 


. 19-6 


24-2 


30-2 


Sulpharic ether . 


. 2.)8 


31-9 


35-7 


Formic ether 


27 


33-3 


34-6 


Acetic ether 


, 20-1 


36-3 


38-7 


Total heat . . . . 


60-6 


100 


100 



Comparing Tables XXII. and XXIII., we see that the radia- 
tion from the Bunsen's burner is, on the whole, less powerfully 
absorbed than that from the luminous gas jet. In some cases, 
as in that of formic ether, they come very close to each other ; 
in the case of amylene and a few other substances they differ 
more markedly. But an extremely interesting case of reversal 
here shows itself. Bisulphide of carbon, instead of being first, 
stands decidedly below chloroform. With the luminous jet, 

Q 2 
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the absorption of bisulphide of carbon is to that of chloroform 
as 100 : 122, while with the flame of Bonsen's bnmer the ratio 
is 100 : 56 ; the removal of the carbon from the flame more than 
doubles the relative transparency of the chloroform. The case is 
of too much interest to be passed over without verification. 
Here is the result obtained with a different total heat : — 

Source of heat : Pale-blue Flame of BunemCe Burner. 

DBAeotton AtMorptlanps 

o 
Chloroform ••••••« 16*6 8*4 

Chloroform . • 16 8*2 

Bisulphide of carbon • • • • • 19 9*7 

Bisulphide of carbon 19*4 9*9 

Total heat 68*4 100 

And again, with an intermediate total heat : — 

Source of heat : Pale-blue Flame qfBunteiCe Burner, 

Deitoctioa AbmntSoB per 110 



Chloroform 10*2 8*4 

Chloroform 10 8*4 

Bisulphide of carbon . • • . • 12 9*8 

Bisulphide of carbon • • • • • 1 1*8 9*7 

Total heat 60 100 

There is therefore no doubt that, while in the case of a pli- 
tinum spiral at all temperatures, of a luminous gas-flame, 
and, more especially, of lampblack heated to 212' Pahr. the 
absorption of chloroform exceeds that of bisulphide of carbon, 
for the flame of a Bunsen's burner the bisulphide is the more 
powerful absorber of the two. The absorptive energy of the 
chloroform, as shown in Table XVIII., is more than three times 
that of the bisulphide, while in Table XXIII. the action of the 
bisulphide is nearly half as much again as that of the chloroform. 
We have here, moreover, another instance of the reversal of 
formic and sulphuric ether. For the luminous jet the sul- 
phuric ether is decidedly the more opaque ; for the flame of 
Bunsen's burner it is excelled in opacity by the formic. 

The total heat radiated from the flame of Bunsen's burner is 
greatly less than that radiated when the incandescent carbon is 
present in the flame. The moment the air is permitted to mix 
with the luminous flame, the radiation falls so considerably that 
the diminution is at once detected, even by the hand or fa<* 
brought near the flame. j 
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§ 12. 

Badiaium of Hydrogen Flame throtigh Dry and Humid Air.-^ 
Influence of Vibrating Period on the Absorption. 

The main radiatiiig bodies in the flame of a Biinsen's burner 
are, no doubt, aqueous vapour and carbonic acid. Highly 
heated nitrogen is also present, ^hich may produce a sensible 
effi^ : the unbumt gas, moreover, in proximity with the flame, 
and warmed by it, may contribute to the radiation, even before 
it unites with the atmospheric oxygen. But the main source of 
the radiation is, no doubt, the aqueous vapour and the carbonic 
acid. I wished to separate these two constituents, and to study 
them separately. The radiation of aqueous vapour could be 
obtained from a flame of pure hydrogen, while that of carbonic 
acid could be obtained from an ignited jet of carbonic oxide. 
To me the radiation from the hydrogen flame possessed a 
peculiar interest; for, notwithstanding the high temperature 
of such a flame, I thought it likely that the accord between its 
periods of vibration and those of the cool aqueous vapour of the 
atmosphere might be such as to cause the atmospheric vapour 
to exert a special absorbent power. The following experiments 
test this surmise : — 

Table XXIV. — Radiation through Atmospheric Air. 

Source of heat : A Hydrogen Flame, 

Deflectiofi Absorption per 100 

Dry air 

Undriedair 21-6 17*20 

Total heat 60*4 100 

Thus, in a polished tube 4 feet long, the aqueous vapour of our 
laboratory air absorbed 17 per cent, of the radiation from the 
hydrogen flame. Of the radiation of a platinum spiral, heated 
1^ electricity to a degree of incandescence not greater than 
that obtainable by plunging a wire into the hydrogen flame, 
the undried air of the laboratory absorbed 

6'8 per cent., 

or one-third of the quantity absorbed when the flame of 
hydrogen was employed. 
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The plunging of a spiral of platinum wire into the flame 
reduces its temperature ; but it at the same time introduces 
yibrations which are not in accord with those of aqueous Vapour : 
the absorption by ordinary undried air of heat emitted by this 
composite source amounted to 

8*6 per cent. 

On humid days the absorption of the rays emitted by a hy- 
drogen flame exceeds even the above large figure. Employing 
the same experimental tube and a new burner, the experiments 
were repeated some days subsequentiy, with the following 
result : — 

Table XXV. — Radiation through Air. 

Source of heat : Hydrogen Flame. 

AhMrptkm per 100 
Dry air 

Undriod air . . 20*3 

Total beat 100 

The undried air here made use of embraced the carbonic add 
of the atmosphere ; the air was afterwards conducted through s 
tube containing a solution of caustic potash, in which the 
carbonic acid was intercepted, while the air chained itself 
with a little additional moisture. The absorption then observed 
amounted to 

20'3 per cent 

of the entire radiation. The exact agreement of this with the 
last result is, of course, an accident ; the additional humidity of 
the air derived from the solution of potash happened to com- 
pensate for the action of the carbonic acid withdrawn. 



§13. 

Radiation of Carbonic-oxide Flame thro^igh Dry and Humid Aify 
and through Carbonic Acid Oaa, — Further illustration oflf^^ 
ence of Vibrating Period, 

The other component of the flame of Bunsen's burner is 
carbonic acid ; and the radiation of this substance is iInm^ 
diately obtained from a flame of carbonic oxide. With the ^ 
of the laboratory the following results were obtained : — 
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Table XXVI, — Radiation through Atmospheric Air. 

Source of heat : Carbontc-cxide Flame {very small). 

Deflection Abeorptlon per 100 

Drj air 

Undried air 10 16*1 

Total heat 100 

Of the heat emitted by carbonic acid, 16 per cent, was 
absorbed by the common air of the laboratory. After the air 
had been passed through sulphuric acid, the aqueous vapour 
being thus removed while the carbonic acid remained, the 
absorption was 

13*8 per cent 

An india-rubber bag was filled &om the lungs ; it contained 
therefore both the aqueous vapour and the carbonic acid of the 
breath. It was then conducted through a drying apparatus, 
the mixed air and carbonic acid being permitted to enter the 
experimental tube. The following results were obtained : — 

Table XXVJLL. — Air from the Lungs containing COK 

Source of heat : Carbonic-oxide Flame, 



Pressure in inches 


Deflection 


Absorption peT 100 


1 


o 
72 


12 


3 


15 


26 


6 


20 


33-3 


30 


30-8 


50 


Total heat 


• • • • 


. 100 



Thus the tube filled with dry air from the lungs intercepted 
50 per cent, of the entire radiation fi'om a carbonic-oxide flame. 
It is quite manifest that we have here a means of testing with 
surpassing delicacy the amount of carbonic acid emitted under 
various circumstances in the act of expiration.^ 

That pure carbonic acid is highly opaque to the radiation from 
the carbonic-oxide flame, is forcibly evidenced by the results 
recorded in the following table : — 

* My late assistant, Mr. W. F. Barrett, subsequently carried out this notion. See 
article ' On a Physical Analysis of the Human Breath/ Philoeophical Magazine, toL 
zxiriii. p. ] 08. 
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Table XXYIII. — Radiation through dry Carbonic Add* 

Source of heat : Carbonie-ands Flame, 



nre in inches 


Deflection 


▲beorpftloii per 100 


1 


o 
83-7 


58 


2 


37 


61-7 


8 


38-6 


66-9 


4 


89*4 


70 


6 


40 


72-3 


10 


41-4 


78-7 



About four months subsequent to the performance of these 
experiments they were repeated, using as a source of heat a 
much smaller flame of carbonic oxide. The absorptions were 
found somewhat less, but still very high. They follow in the 
next table. 

Table XXIX. — Radiation through dry Carbonic Add. 

Source of heat : Small Carbonic-oxide F?ame. 



Pressure in inches 


Deflection 


Absorption per 100 


1 


17° 8 


48 


2 


20 


65-5 


3 


217 


60-3 


4 


22*8 


651 


5 


24 


68-6 


10 


26 


74-3 



For the rays emanating from the heated solids employed in 
all my former researches, carbonic acid proved to be one of the 
most feeble of gaseous absorbers ; but here, when the wares 
sent into it emanate from molecules of its own substance, its 
absorbent energy is enormous. The thirtieth of an atmosphere 
of the gas cuts off half the entire radiation ; while at a pressure 
of 4 inches, nearly 70 per cent, is intercepted. 

§ 14. 

Comparative Radiation of Carbonic-oxide Flame through Carbonic 

Add Oas and Olefiant Oae. 

The energy of olefiant gas, both as an absorbent and a radiant, 
is Avell known to the reader of these memoirs ; for the solid 
sources of heat just referred to, its power is incomparablj 
greater, while for the radiation from the carbonic-oxide flame, 
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its power is &r feebler than that of carbonic acid. This is 
proved by the foUowing experiments :— 

Table XXX. — Radiation through dry Olefiant Oas* 

Source of heat : CarhoniC'Oxide Flame. 
PreasQie in IncheB Deflection Ateoiption per 100 

1 17 24-2 

2 26 871 
4 83 49-1 

Total heat . . . 47*3 100 

Four months subsequent to the performance of the above 
experiments, a second series were made with olefiant gas, and 
the foUowing results obtained : — 

Table XXXI. — Radiation through dry Olefiant Gas, 

Source of heat: Small Carbonic-oxide Flame. 
Prcssnre in incheB Deflection Absorption per 100 From Table XXIX. 

1 ll-4 23-2 48 

2 17 34-7 65-5 

3 21-6 44 60-3 

4 24*8 50*6 65*1 
6 27 651 68-6 

10 321 65*6 74*3 

Besides the absorption by olefiant gas, I have placed that by 
carbonic acid derived from Table XXIX, The superior power 
of the acid is most decided in the smaller pressures ; at a pressure 
of an inch it is twice that of the olefiant gas. The substances 
approach each other more closely as the quantity of gas aug- 
ments. Here, in fact, both of them approach perfect opacity ; 
and as they draw near to this common limit, their absorptions, 
as a matter of course, approximate. 

§ 15. 

Radtation of Hydrogen Flame through Carbonic Add Oas cmd 

Olefiant Oas. 

A comparison of these results with the radiation of a hydro- 
gen flame through carbonic acid gas and olefiant gas respec- 
tively, brings out with great distinctness the differences of 
the radiant qualities of the two flames. 
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Table XXXII. — Radiation through Carbonic Acid Oas. 

Source of heat : Hffdrogst^ Ftama, 



PreiBnre in incbet 


Dellflctkm 


▲])focpClQii per 109 


1 


o 
6-6 


7-4 


2 


9-6 


12-8 


4 


11 


14*9 


30 


19 


26-7 


Total heat . 


. 43*6 


100 



Table '^'^'^TIT- — Radiation through Ohjiani Gas. 

Source of heat : Hydrogen Flame. 



Pressure in inchei 


Deflection 


Abeocption per 100 


Rom Tattle XXXIL 


1 


o 
12 


16-2 


7-4 


2 


18 


24-3 


12*8 


4 


24 


32-4 


14-9 


30 


38-5 


68-8 


267 


Total heat 


. 48-5 


100 


100 



A comparison of the last two columns, one of which is trans- 
ferred from Table XXXII., proves the absorption of the rays 
from a hydrogen flame by olefiant gas to be about twice that of 
carbonic acid ; while, when the source of heat was a carbonic- 
oxide flame, the absorption by carbonic acid at small pres- 
sures was more than twice that of olefiant gas. 

The temperature of a hydrogen flame, as calculated bj 
Bunsen, is 3259® C, while that of a carbonic-oxide flame is 
3042° C. The foregoing experiments demonstrate that accord 
subsists between the oscillating periods of these sources of heat 
and the periods of aqueous vapour and carbonic acid at a tem- 
perature of 15** C. The heat of these flames goe$ to augmeki 
the amplitude^ and not to quicken the vibratioft. 



§ 16. 

Radiation of Carbonic-oxide Flame through Carbonic Oxide^ (WW 
of Bisulphide-of 'Carbon Flame through Sulphurous Acid, 

Sent through carbonic oxide, the radiation from the ca^bom^ 
oxide flame gave the following absorptions : — 
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Table XXXTY. — Radiation through Carbonic Oxide. 

Source of heat : Carhcnic^xide Flame, 



Fxeasnre in incbes 


DeflectioD 


AlieoipUon per 100 


1 


ft ■ 


• • 29 


2 


27 • 


• 43-6 


4 


S4 • 


• ' tf6-4 


10 


87-3 


65-5 



The absorptive energy is here high — higher, indeed, than 
that of olefiant gas; but it falls considerably short of that 
of carbonic acid. This resnU shows that the main radiant in 
the flame is its product of combustion, and not the carbonic 
oxide heated jprior to combustion. 

To examine the radiation through sulphurous acid of a 
flame whose product of combustion is sulphurous acid, I re- 
sorted to the flame of bisulphide of carbon. Here, however, 
we had carbonic acid mixed with the sulphurous acid of the 
flame. Of the heat radiated by this composite source of heat, 
the absorption by an atmosphere of sulphurous acid amounted to 

60 per cent 

The gas was sent from its generating retort through drying- 
tubes of sulphuric acid into a glass experimental tube 2*8 feet 
long. The comparative shortness of the tube, and the mixed 
character of the radiation, rendered the absorption less than 
it would have been had a source of heat of pure sulphurous 
acid and a tube as long as that used in the other experiments 
been employed. 



§ 17. 

Radiation of the Flames of Carbonic Oxide and Hydrogen through 
Sulphuric and Formic Ether Vapours. — Reversal of Order of 
Absorption. 

To test the comparative penetrative powers of the two sources 
of heat I subsequently caused the radiation from the carbonic- 
oxide flame to pass through the vapours of formic and sulphuric 
ether at a common pressure of 0*5 of an inch with the 
following results :— 
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Table XXXV, 

Source of heat: Carbonic-oxide Fiame, 

Deflection AJtmorpdtm per 100 



o 
Formic ether • • • . 14*6 

Sulphuric ether • • • • 18 

Total heat 43 


25*8 
82*1 
100 


Table XXX VI. 




Source of heat : Hydrogm Flame. 




DeflecUon 


AbMsptlon per 100 


o 
Sulphuric ether • • • • 32 

Fonnic ethor • • • • 35 

Total heat 48'6 


42*2 
49*8 
100 



We here find that, in the case of every one of the four vapours, 
the synchronism with hot aqueous vapour is greater than with 
hot carlx)nic acid. The temperature of the hydrogen flame is 
higher than that of the carbonic oxide ; but the radiation firom 
the more intense source of heat, instead of possessing the greatest 
penetrative power, is the most copiously absorbed. It has been 
already proved that, for waves of slow period, formic ether is 
more absorbent than sulphuric ether ; while for waves of rapid 
period, the sulphuric ether is the more powerful absorber. For 
the radiation from hot carbonic acid, the absorption of sxdphuric 
ether, as shown in Table XXXV., is between 6 and 7 per cent 
in excess of that of formic ether ; while for the radiation from 
hot aqueous vapour, the absorption of formic ether, as shown in 
Table XXXVI., is 7 per cent, in excess of that of sulphuric. 
That the periods of aqueous vapour, as compared with those of 
carbonic acid, are slow, and that it is the aqueous vapour, and 
not the carbonic acid, of the flame of Bunsen's burner which 
causes the reversal noticed in Table XXIII., may therefore be 
inferred from these experiments. 

§ 18. 

Radiation of Hydrogen Flames and of Platinum Spiral plunged in 
Hydrogen Flamey through Liquids, — Conversion of Long Periods 
into Short ones. 

Water at moderate thickness is a very transparent substance ; 
that is to say, the periods of its molecules are in discord with 
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those of the visible spectrom. It is also highly transparent to 
the ultra-violet rays ; so that we may safely infer from the de- 
portment of this substance its incompetence to enter into rapid 
molecular vibration. When, however, we once quit the visible 
spectrum for the rays beyond the red, the opacity of the sub- 
stance begins to show itself: for such rays, indeed, its absorbent 
power is unequalled. The synchronism of the periods of the 
¥rater-molecules with those of the ultra-red waves is thus 
demonstrated. 

The vibrating-period of a molecule is, no doubt, determined 
by the elastic forces which separate it from other molecides, and 
it is worth inquiring how these forces are affected when a 
change so great as that of the passage of a vapour to a liquid 
occurs. The fact established in the earlier sections of this 
paper, that the order of absorption for liquids and their vapours 
is the same, renders it extremely probable that the period of 
vibration is not materially affected by the change from vapour 
to liquid ; for, if changed, it would probably be changed in dif- 
ferent degrees for the different liquids, and the order of 
absorption woxdd be thereby disturbed.* The following table 
will throw additional light upon this question : — 



Table "XXSYIh-^Rddiation through Liquids. 

Source of heat : Hydrogen Flame. 
Thickness of liquid layer, 0'07 of an inch. 



Kamo of liquid 




Abaorption per 100 


TrauBmisRion 


Bisulphide of carbon . • . 27*7 


72-3 


Chloroform . • 






493 


60-7 


Iodide of ethyl • < 






76-6 


24-4 


Benzol • • 






82-3 


17-7 


Amylene . • 






87-9 


121 


Sulphuric ether . 






92-6 


7-4 


Formic ether 






936 


6-5 


Acetic ether . • 




1 


93-9 


61 


Water .... 




1 < 


, 100 





Through a layer of water 9*21 millimetres thick, Melloni found 
a transmission of 11 per cent, of the heat of a Locatelli lamp. 

* The general agreement in point of colour betwef^n a liquid and its yapour faroura 
the idea that the period, at all erents in the great majority of cases, remains constant 
when the state of aggregation is changed. 
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Here we employ a source of heat of higher temperature, and a 
layer of water only one-fifth of the thickness used by Melloni, 
and still we find the whole of the heat intercepted.* A layer 
of water, 0*07 of an inch in thickness, is sensibly opaque to the 
radiation from a hydrogen flame. Hence we may infer the coin- 
cidence in period between cold water and aqueous vapour heated 
to a temperature of 3259'' C. ; and inasmuch as the period of 
the water-molecules has been proved to be ultra-red, the period 
of the vapour-molecules in the hydrogen flame must be ultra- 
red also. 

Another point of considerable interest may here be adverted 
to. Professor Stokes has demonstrated that a change of period 
is possible to those rays which belong to the violet and ultra- 
violet end of the spectrum, the change showing itself by a 
degradation of the refrangibility. That is to say, vibrations of 
a rapid period are absorbed, and the absorbing substance has 
become the source of vibrations of a longer period. Efforts, I 
believe, have been made to obtain an analogous result at the red 
end of the spectrum, but hitherto without result ; and it has 
been considered improbable that a change of period can occur 
which should raise the refrangibility of the light or heat. 

Such a change, I believe, occurs when we plunge a platinum 
wire into a hydrogen flame. The platinum is rendered white 
by the collision of molecules whose periods of oscUlation are 
incompetent to excite vision. There is, therefore, in this com- 
mon experiment an actual breaking up of the long periods into 
short ones — a true rendering of unvisnal periods visual. The 
change of refrangibility differs from that of Professor Stokes, 
first, in its being in the opposite direction — that is, from low 
to high ; and secondly, in the circumstance that the platinum is 
heated by the collision of the molecules of aqueous vapour, and 
before their heat has assumed the radiant form. But it cannot 
be doubted tliat the same effect would be produced hy radiant 
heat of the same period^ provided the motion of the cether could 
be raised to a sufficient intensity. The effect in principle is 

* From the opacity of water to the radiation from aqueons Tapour, wo may infer 
the opacity of aqueous vapour to the radiation from water, and hence conclude that 
tlif very act of nocturnal refrigeration which causes the condensation of water on th« 
earth's surface gives to terrestrial radiation that particular character which leuden il 
most liable to be intercepted by the aqueous vapour of the air. 
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the same, whether we consider the platinum wire to be struck 
by a particle of aqueous vapour oscillating at a certain rate, or 
by a particle of sether oscillating at the same rate. And thus, I 
imagine, by a chain of rigid reasoning, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that a degree of incandescence, equal to that of the sun 
itself, might be produced by the impact of waves of themselves 
incompetent to excite vision. 

The change of quality produced in the radiation by the intro- 
duction of a platinum spiral into a hydrogen flame is illustrated 
by a series of experiments, executed for me by my assistant, 
Mr. Barrett, and inserted subsequently to the presentation of 
this memoir. 



Table XXXVIH.— iJocZia^icm through Liquids. 

Sources of heat: 1. Hydrogen I^ame ; 
2. Hydrogen Flame and Platinum Spiral, 





Transmission 




Thicikneal at Liquid 
0*04 inch 
mame Flame and 
onljr spiral 

777 87-2 


Thicknow of Liquid 
007 inch 
Flame Flame and 
only Bplral 
70-4 86 




64 72-8 


60-7 


69 




31-6 42-4 


26-2 


36-2 




30*3 36-8 


242 


32-6 




241 32-6 


17-9 


288 




14-9 25-8 


12-4 


24-3 




131 22-6 • 


81 


22 




101 18-3 ' 


6-6 


18-6 




9-4 14-7* 


5-8 


12-3 




3-2 7-5 


2 


6-4 



Kamc of liquid 
Bisalphide of carbon 
Chloroform 
Iodide of inef hyl 
Iodide of ethyl . 
Benzol 
Amjlene . 
Sulphuric ether 
Acetic ether 
Alcohol . 
Water . 

Here the introduction of the platinum spiral changed the 
periods of the flame into others more in discord with the periods 
ef the liquid molecules, and hence the more copious transmission 
when the spiral was employed. It will be seen that a transmis- 
sion of 2 per cent, is here obtained through a layer of water 
0*07 of an inch in thickness, while in Table XXVII. all was 
absorbed. 

To test this point further, another series of experiments was 
executed, and gave the following results for the radiation of a 
hydrogen flame through layers of water of five different thick- 
iiessefl: — 
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Radiation through Water, 

Source of heat : Hydrogen Flame, 



Transmission per 100 • 



Thicknen of liquid 



0-02 
inch 
6-8 



0-04 
inch 

2-8 



(W)7 
indi 

II 



0-14 
inch 

0*5 



inch 
00 



§ 19. 

Badiation of Small Gas Flame compared unth that of Hydrogen 
Flams. — Further Changes of Diathermic Position. 

Wisliing to compare the radiation from a flame of ordinary 
coal-gas with that of our hydrogen flame, I reduced the former 
to the dimensions of the latter. The flame thus diminished had 
a blue base and bright top, and the whole of it was permitted to 
radiate through our series of liquids. The following results 
were obtained : — 



Table XXXIX. — Radiation through Liquids. 

Source of heat : Small Gas Flame. 
Thickness of liquid, layer 0*07 of an inch. 



Kame of Liquid 


Deflection 


A.b0oxptioii 
per 100 


Ftcm 
Table XXX VU. 


Chlorofonn 


287 


398 


49-3 


Bisulphide of carbon 


36 


63-2 


27-7 


Iodide of ethyl 


417 


72-3 


7o-6 


Benzol • . . 


43-4 


79-4 


82-3 


Amylene . . , 


45 


861 


87-9 


Sulphuric ether 


46-6 


93-3 


92-6 


Formic ether . . 


46-6 


93-3 


93-5 


Alcohol . . . • 


46-8 


941 




Acetic other . 


469 


94-4 


93-9 


Water . . . . 


47-4 


971 


100 


Total heat 


48 


100 





I have placed the results obtained with the hydrogen flame 
in the third column of figures. It will be observed that the 
absorption of the heat issuing from the small gas flame is, in 
some cases, nearly the same as that of the heat issuing from the 
flame of hydrogen. A very remarkable difierence, however, 
shows itself in the deportment of bisulphide of carbon as com- 
pared with that of chloroform. For the small gas flame chloro- 
form is the most transparent body in the list ; it is markedly 
more transparent than the bisulphide of carbon, while for the 
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hydrogen flame the bisnlphide greatly excels the chloroform in 
transparency. The large luminous gas flame previously experi-^ 
mented with differs also from the small one here employed. 
With the large flame, the absorption by the bisulphide is to that 
by the chloroform as 

100 : 121, 

while with the small flame the absorptions of the same two 
substances stand to each other in the ratio of 

100 : 76. 

Numerous experiments were subsequently made, with a view of 
testing this result, but in all cases the bisulphide was found 
more opaque than the chloroform to the radiation of the small 
gas flame. The same result was obtained when a very small oil 
flame was employed ; and it came out in a very decided manner 
when the source of heat was a flame of bisulphide of carbon. 

It wasfotmdj moreover ^ thatj whenever two liquids underwent a 
change of position of this hind, the vapov/rs of the liquids underwent 
a similar change ; in its finest gradations the deportment of the 
liquid was imitated 6y that of its vapowr. 

§20. 
ExplanaUon of Certain Results of Melloni and Knoblauch. 

And here we find ourselves in a position to offer solutions of 
various facts which have hitherto stood as enigmas in researches 
upon radiant heat. It was for a long time supposed that 
the power of heat to penetrate diathermic substances aug- 
mented with the temperature of the source of heat, and from 
the exceptional penetrative power of solar heat inferences were 
drawn as to the enormous temperature of the sun. Knoblauch 
contended against this notion, showing that the heat emitted 
by a platinum wire plunged into an alcohol flame was less 
absorbed by certain diathermic screens than the heat of the 
flame itself, and justly arguing that the temperature of the 
spiral could not be higher than that of the body from which it 
derived its heat. A plate of glass being introduced between his 
source of heat and his thermo-electric pile, the deflejtion of 
his needle fell from 35^ to 19^ when the source of heat was the 
platinum spiral ; while, when the source of heat was the flame 
of alcohol, the introduction of the same glass caused the deflec- 

B 
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tion to fall from 35^ to 16% proving that the radiation from the 
flame was intercepted more powerfiilly than that frt>m the spiral 
— showing, in other words, that the heat emanating from the 
body of highest temperature possessed the least penetratiTe 
power. Melloni afterwards corroborated this experiment. 

Transparent glass allows the rays of the visible spectrom to 
pass freely through it ; but it is well known to be highly opaque 
to the radiation from obscure sources of heat — ^in other words, 
to waves of long period. A plate 2*6 millimetres thick inter- 
cepts all the rays from a source of heat of 100^ C, and transmits 
only 6 per cent, of the heat emitted by copper raised to 400** C* 
Now the products of the combustion of alcohol are aqueous 
vapour and carbonic acid, whose waves have just been proved 
to be of slow period, or of the particular character most power- 
fully intercepted by glass. But by plunging a platinum wire 
into such a flame, we virtually convert its heat into heat of 
higher refrangibility ; we break up the long periods into shorter 
ones, and thus establish the discord between the periods of the 
source of heat and the periods of the diathermic glass, which, 
as before defined, is the physical cause of transparency. On 
purely a priori grounds, therefore, we might infer that the 
introduction of the platinum spiral would augment the pene- 
trative power of the heat through the glass. With two plates 
of glass, of different thicknesses, Melloni found the following 
transmissions for the flame and the spiral : — 



For the flame 


For the platinmn 


41-2 


62-8 


6-7 


26-2 



The same remarks apply to the transparent selenite examined 
by Melloni. This substance is highly opaque to the ultra-i^d 
undulations ; but the radiation from an alcohol flame is almoet 
wholly of this character, and hence the opacity of the selenite 
to this radiation. The introduction of the platinum spiral 
shortens the periods and increases the transmission. Thus, with 
two specimens of selenite, of different thicknesses^ Melloni found 
the transmissions to be as follows : — 

Flame Flatinnm 

4*4 19-5 

1-7 3-5 



* MttUoni. 
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So fi&r {he resnlts of Melloni correspond with those of Knob- 
lauch ; but the Itab'an philosopher pnrsnes the matter farther, 
and shows that Knoblauch's resnlts, though true for the par- 
ticnlar substances examined by him, are far from being appli- 
cable to diathermic media generallj. In the case of bldck glass 
and black mica, a striking inversion of the effect is observed ; 
by these substances the radiation from the flame is more 
copiouslj transmitted than the radiation from the platinum. 
For two pieces of black glass, of different thicknesses, Melloni 
found the following transmissions : — 

From the flame From the platinnm 

52-6 42-8 

29-9 271 

And for two plates of black mica the following transmissions : — 

Fnan. the flame From the platinnm 

62*8 52-5 

43-3 28-9 

These results were left imezplained^bj Melloni ; but the solution 
is now easj. The black glass and the black mica owe their 
blackness to the carbon incorporated in them, and the blackness 
of this substance, as already remarked, proves the accord of its 
vibrating-periods with those of the visible spectrum. But it 
has been proved that carbon is in a considerable degree pervious 
to the waves of long period — that is to say, to those emitted 
by a flame of alcohol. The case of the carbon is therefore 
precisely antithetical to that of the transparent glass — the 
former transmitting the heat of long period and the latter 
the heat of short period most freely. Hence it follows 
that the introduction of the platinum wire, by converting 
the long periods of the flame into short ones, augments 
the transmission through the transparent glass and selenite, 
and diminishes it through the black glass and the black mica. 

§21. 

Badiedion of Hydrogen Flame through Lampblack^ Iodine, and 
Bochsalt. — Diaihermancy of Rock-salt examined. 

Lampblack, as already stated, is in accord with the undu- 
lations of the visible spectrum ; it absorbs them all ; but it is 
partially transparent to the waves of slow period. As, therefore^ 

b2 
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the waves issuing fix)m a flame of hydrogen have been proved ta 
be of slow period, we may with probability infer that its radia- 
tion wUl penetrate the lampblack. A plate of rock-salt was 
placed oyer an oil-lamp until the layer of soot deposited on it 
was sufficient to intercept the light of the brightest gas-flame. 
The smoked plate was introduced in the path of the rays from 
the hydrogen flame, and its absorption was measured ; the plate 
was then cleansed, and its absorption again determined. The 
difference of both gave the absorption of the layer of lampblacL 
The results were as follows : — 





Table XL. 






Deflflotiaii 


AbHcpUfinperlM 


Smoked zock-salt . 


44-2 


82-7 


Unsmoked plate • 


16-8 


24 



The difference between these gives us the absorption of tlie 
lampblack ; it is 58*7 per cent. ; and this corresponds to a 
transmission of 

41*3 per cent. 

of the radiation from the hydrogen flame. 

Iodine, in a solution sufficiently opaque to cut off the light of 
our most brilliant lamps, transmitted of the heat of the hydro- 
gen flame 

99 per cent. 

In experimenting on liquids with heat of slow period, it was 
noticed that the introduction of the empty rock-salt cell caused 
the needle to move through a much larger arc than when the 
source of heat was a luminous one. This suggested that a greater 
proportion of the heat of slow period was absorbed by the rock- 
salt. A few experiments were made to test the diathermancj of 
the salt, with the following results : — 

For the heat of a hydrogen flame, the transmission throu^ 
a perfectly transparent plate of rock-salt was 

82-3 per cent 

For a spiral of platinum wire heated to whiteness by an electric 
current, the transmission was 

87 per cent. 
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For the same spiral lowered to bright redness, the transmission 
was 

84*4 per cent. 

For the same spiral lowered to moderate redness, the transmis- 
sion was 

88*6 per cent. 

Nothing was changed in these experiments but the heat of the 
spiral ; the direction of the rays, and the size of the radiating 
body, remained throughout the same ; still we find a gradually 
augmenting opacity on the part of the rock-salt as the tempera- 
ture of the source of heat is lowered. There cannot^ I think^ 
be a doubt that MM. De la Ftovostaye and Desains are right in 
their conclusion that rock-salt acts di£Gerently on different calo- 
rific rays, and is not^ as Melloni supposed, equally transparent 
to alL For the heat of the hydrogen flame, moreover, it is more 
opaque than for that of the moderately red spiraL 



§ 22. 
Physical Cofmexion between Badiation cmd Conduction. 

This memoir ought perhaps to end here. I would, however, 
ask permission to make a few additional remarks on a subject 
which was briefly touched upon towards the conclusion of the 
first of this series of memoirs. These remarks are made with 
diffidence, for I have reason to know that authorities worthy of 
the highest respect do not share my views regarding the 
connexion which subsists between the radiation and conduction 
of heat. 

Let us suppose heat to be communicated to a superficial 
stratum of the molecules of any body ; say, those at the ex- 
tremity of a metal bar. They vibrate, and the motion com- 
municated by them to the external aether is despatched in waves 
ifaiough space. But motion must also be imparted to the 
ether within the body, and a portion of this motion will be 
tranafierred to the adjacent stratum of molecules, heat as a con- 
sequence appearing to penetrate the mass. But irrespective of 
the 8Bther, the molecules occupy positions determined by their 
own attractive and repulsive forces ; so that if any one mole- 
eole be disturbed, it will of necessity disturb its neighbours. 
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In an aggregate of molecnles so related, motion would be 
transmitted independently of the eether. If, indeed, we could 
imagine the sether entirely away, the motion that we call heat 
would still be propagated irom molecule to mcdecule. In oth^ 
words, conduction would manifest itself, while radiation wodd 
be absent through want of a medium. 

In matter, however, as we know it, molecular motion is onlj 
in part transmitted immedUUely from molecule to molecok, 
being more or less transmitted mediately by the sether. Now 
in the case just supposed, the quantity of motion transmitted bf 
the internal sether to our second stratum of molecules cannot 
be the whole of that imparted to it by the superficial stratom. 
The sBther must, to some extent, squander externally the 
internal molecular motion; so that were the medium absent 
— were the cushion remoTcd which interferes with the direct 
propagation of motion from molecule to molectde — conduction 
woidd be freer than at present ; the heat, suffering no lateral 
loss, woidd penetrate further into the mass than when the stber 
intervenes. 

This reasoning leads to the inference that those molecnles 
which yield their motion most freely to the sether must on thiit 
account be the most wasteful as regards conduction ; in other 
words, that the best radiators ought to prove themselves the 
worst conductors. 

A broad consideration of the subject shows this conclusion to 
be in general harmony with observed facts. Organic sub- 
stances are all exceedingly imperfect conductors of heat, and 
they are all excellent radiators. The moment^ moreover, we 
pass from the metals to their compounds we pass from good 
conductors to bad ones, and from bad radiators to good ones.* 

* And we also pass, as a general role, from a series oi bodies which TibrtU is ac- 
cord with the visible spectrum to a series which yibrate in discord with the spectno* 
The lowering of the rate of vibration is a oonseqnenee of chemical imioo. Tb»tt>** 
parative incompetence of compound bodies to oscillate in visual periods has i nw wi '^ 
declared itself in these researches. I would here refer to a most interesting iUoitn^ 
tion of the same kind, derived from the experiments of MM. Be la FroTottsT* *^ 
Desains. These distinguished experimenters were the first to record the importtB^ 
fact that the qualities of heat emitted by bodies at the same temperatore mi^ bt toT 
unlike. Two exp«riments illustrate this. The first is recorded in the Of^p^ 
BenduSf vol. xxxiv. p. 951. One half of a cube was coated with lampblick, vkI tbi 
other half with cinnabar. The cube being filled with oil at a tempsfitme of 171^ ^ 
it was found that the emission from the cinnabar was mwe wpinuij abioibeii 4' 
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From the earlier memoirs of MM. de la Provostaje and 
Desains,^ and in that of MM. Wiedemann and Franz, I cull the 
following &ct8 : — The radiative power of platinnm is five times 
that of silver ; its oondactive power is one-tenth that of silver. 
Flatintim has more than twice the radiative power of gold ; it 
has only one-seventh of the conducting power. Zinc and tin are 
almost equal as conductors, and they are also nearly equal as 
radiators. Silver has about six times the conductive power of 
adnc and tin ; it has only one-fourth of their radiative power. 
Brass possesses but one-half the radiative enei^ of platinum; it 
possesses more than twice its conductivity. Other experiments 
of MM. de la Provostaye and Desainsf confirm those first 
refened to. Taking the absorbent power, as determined by 
these excellent experimenters, to express the radiating power 
which will be allowed, and multiplying their results by a com- 
mon foctor to fikcilitate comparison with those of MM. Wiede- 
mann and Franz on conduction, we obtain the following table: — 

Table XLTT. — (hmpariaon of Conduction cmd BadiaMon. 

Hune of meUd Conduction Badiation 

Silver .... 100 11 



Gold . 
Brass. 
Tin . 
Platinnm 



68 27 

24 42 

15 90 

8 100 



We here find that, as the power of conduction diminishes, 
the power of radiation augments — a result, I think, completely 



plate of glass than that from the lampblack. In the second experiment, they found 
that^ while 39 per cent, of the radiation from a bright surface of platinum was trans- 
mitted bj a plate of glass, only 29 per cent, of the radiation from the opposite surface 
of the same plate, which was coated with borate of lead, was transmitted. These 
iwnlta are quite in harmony with the views which I hare ventured to enunciate. We 
may infer from them that the heat emitted by the Tospective compounds — the cinnabar 
and the borate of lead — is of slower period than that emitted by the elements ; for 
aiptriment prores that as the periods are quickened the glass becomes more trans- 
parent. At a temperature of 100^ C, moreover, the emission from borate of lead was 
found equal to that from lampblack (Comptes Sendus, vol. xzxviii. p. 442), while at a 
tenperatnxe of 550^ C. it had only three-fourths of the emissive power of the lamp- 
blaek. With reference to the theoretic views which these researches are intended to 
foreahadow, the results of MM. De la Provostaye and Desains are of the highest 
iatfTMt. 

* Compti9 Rendus, 1846, vol. zxii. p. 1139. 

t AmuUsi d$ Ckmie, 1860, vol. sul p. 442. 
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in harmony with that to which a consideration of the molecular 
mechanism leads us. 

There is but one serious exception known to me to the law 
here indicated; this is copper, which MM. de la Provostaye 
and Desains place higher than gold as a radiator, though it is 
also higher as a conductor. When, however, the immense 
change in radiative power which the slightest Sim of an oxide 
can produce, and the liabiUiy of heated copper to contract such 
a film, are taken into account, the apparent exception wiU not 
have too much weight ascribed to it. I have had a cube of 
brass coated electrolyticallj with copper, silver, and gold ; and, 
of all its faces, that coated with copper has the least emissiTe 
power. This is probably due to some slight impurity contracted 
by the silver. What we know of the deportment of minerals 
also illustrates the law. Eock-salt I find to be a fSar better con- 
ductor than glass, while MM. de la Provostaye and DesainB 
find the relative emissive powers of the two substances to be as 
17 to 6. So also with regard to alum: as a conductor it is 
immensely behind rock-salt; as a radiator it is immensely in 
advance of it. 

Royal Institution, March 1864. 
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ANALYSIS OP MEMOIR VH. 

In the foregoing investigationy the condosion had been retuoned out that the 
quality of the heat radiated by a flame of hydrogen was almost exclnsiTelj 
ultra-red, and the change produced by the plunging of solid bodies into the 
flame was pronounced to be a virtual exaltation of refirangibility. These con- 
clusions it was important to yerify, and accordingly, the necessary rock-salt 
lenses and prisms haring been secured, the emission from the hydrogen flame 
was subjected in 18G4 to strict analysis. 

By direct experiment the reasoning was verified, and the emission wis 
proved to be sensibly ultra-red. The rays of greatest energy of the hydrogen 
flame were proved to be of precisely the same reflrangibility as the rays of 
greatest energy &om a luminous gas-flame. 

The other conclusions enunciated in Memoir VL regarding the raising of 
solid bodies to incandescence by a hydrogen or an oxyhydrogen flame were also 
experimentally established. 

Intent on clearly bringing out the diff*erenc68 between elementary and com- 
poimd bodies in relation to radiant heat, I tried at an early period of these 
researches to extend the experiments to solids and liquids. From the phjooo- 
chemical point of view, the deportment of lampblack already leveled bj 
Melloni wss to me of peculiar interest and significance. But the interest wis 
greatly augmented by the deportment of bromine and iodine. With yarioas 
sources of heat the diathermancy of these two substances was illustnted. 
Leslie's cubes containing boiling water, copper balls heated to various degrees 
of incandescence, gas and candle flames, were respectively examined, the sur- 
prising transparency of bromine and iodine to the calorific rays being in all 
cases demonstrated. 

The step from these experiments to sifting or filtering the radiation from 
luminous sources, by quenching the light and permitting the heat to pass, wiJ 
inevitable and indeed immediate. After numerous experiments in the lah^n* 
tory of the Royal Institution, the filtering of the electric lamp and the form*" 
tion of powerful dark foci by the heat-rays emitted from the carbon-points, 
were publicly illustrated in the theatre of the Institution on March 27, \^ 
The experiments are referred to in my ' Notes on Heat,' published at the time. 
They are also mentioned in a foot-note bearing date June 13, 1662, at tbe 
bottom of page 79 of this collection. 

Tho discussion with Professor Magnus being, as I thought, finally closed by 
the experimental evidence brought forward in Memoir VI., and I being still 
further assured by that investigation of the surprising diathermancy of iodinet 
the filtration of the emission from incandescent bodies became the subject of 
special investigation. 

The augmentation of the energy of the invisible heat-rays by the increase d 
temperature necessary to produce tbe visible ones, is determined; in the M 
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iDstance, by placiag the pile in the ultrarred emission from a platinum spiral^ as 
it rose gradually from a dark heat to an intense white one, a rock-salt prism 
being used to decompose the beam ; in a second instance by causing the spiral 
to pass through the same range of temperature, and cutting off its luminous 
rays by the iodine filter. 

The experiments axe then extended to flames of coal-gas and to the electric- 
light 

It is thus found that of the radiation from platinum heated to whiteness, 
one twenty-fourth only consists of luminous rays. 

Of the emission from the most brilliant portion of a gas flame, one twenty- 
fifth only consists of luminous rays. 

Of the emission from a dazzling electric-light, one-tenth only consists of 
luminous rays. 

Iodine is found to be perfectly transparent to the emission of bodies at all 
temperatures under incandescence. 

With the rock-salt lens and the iodine filter, the invisible rays of the electric- 
light are afterwards so concentrated as to ignite combustible bodies placed at the 
focus. 

The eye is proved capable of bearing without inconvenience the heat of a 
focus where paper and other combustible bodies are ignited and gunpowder 
was exploded. 

Employing greater battery power, precisely the same effects are produced 
with the glass lenses used in 1862 to concentrate the invisible rays. 

From experiments on water, and on the vitreous humour of an ox, it is con- 
cluded that nearly two-thirds of the rays from the electric-light, which actually 
reach the retina, are obscure. 

It is further shown that the visible radiation from a red-hot platinum spiral 
IB incapable of thermal measurement 

The paper winds up with some remarks on the relation of light to heat, and 
on the Implication of radiant heat to fog-signalling. 
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vn. 

ON LUMmOUS AND OBSCUEB RADUTION .• 

§1. 

Spectrwm of Hydrogen Flame, 

Sib William Herscliel discovered the obscure rajs of the 
sun, and proved the position of masimum heat to be 
beyond the red of the solar spectrom.f Forty years subse- 
quently Sir John Eerschel succeeded in obtaining a thermo- 
graph of the calorific spectrum, and in giving striking visible 
evidence of its extension beyond the red. J Melloni proved that 
an exceedingly large proportion of the emission from a flame 
of oil, of alcohol, and from incandescent platinum heated by a 
flame of alcohol, is obscure. § Dr. Miller inferred from its 
paucity of luminous rays evident to the eye, and a like paucity 
of ultra-violet rays, that the radiation from a flame of hydrogen 
must be mainly ultra-red ; and he concluded from this that the 
glowing of a platinum wire in a hydrogen flame, as also the 
brightness of the Drummond light in the oxy hydrogen flame, 
are produced by a change in the period of vibration. || By a 
different mode of reasoning I arrived at the same conclusion 
myself, and published the conclusion subsequently. 1 

A direct experimental demonstration of the character of the 
radiation from a hydrogen flame was, however, wanting, and 
this want I have sought to supply. I had constructed for me, 
by Mr. Becker, a complete rock-salt train of a size sufficient to 
permit of its being substituted for the ordinary glass train of a 

* Pkilotophical Magasine for Noyember 1864. 
t PkU, Trans, 1800. 

X PkU. Tran$. 1840. I hope very soon to be able to turn my attention to the 
remarkable results described in note III. of Sir J. Herschers paper. 
I La TkermoehroH, p. 804. I Phii, Trans. yoL cliv. p. 327. 

^ Report of the British Assooiation, 1863. 
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DuboBcq's electric lamp. A double rock-salt lens placed 
in the camera rendered the rays parallel; the rays passed 
throngh a slit, and a second rock-salt lens placed without the 
camera produced, at an appropriate distance, an image of this 
slit. Behind this lens was placed a rock-salt prism, while 
laterally stood a thermo-electric pile intended to examine the 
spectrum produced by the prism. Within the camera of the 
electric lamp was placed a small burner, so that the flame 
issuing from it occupied the position usually taken up by the 
coal points. This burner was connected with a T-piece, 
from which two pieces of india-rubber tubing were carried, the 
one to a large hydrogen-holder, the other to the gas-pipe of the 
laboratory. It was thus in my power to have, at will, either 
the gas flame or the hydrogen flame. When the former was 
employed, it produced a visible spectrum, which enabled me to 
fix the thermo-electric pile in its proper position. To obtain the 
hydrogen flame, it was only necessary to turn on the hydrogen 
until it reached the gas flame and was ignited ; then to turn off 
the gas and leave the hydrogen flame behind. In this way the 
one flame could be substituted for the other without opening 
the door of the camera, or producing any change in the positions 
of the source of heat, the lenses, the prism, and the pile. 

The thermo-electric pile employed is a beautiful instrument 
constructed by EuhmkorfiF. It belongs to my fiiend Mr. Grassiot, 
and consists of a single row of elements properly mounted and 
attached to a double brass screen. It has in front two silvered 
edges, which, by means of a screw, can be caused to close upon 
the pile so as to render its face as narrow as desirable, reducing 
it to the width of the finest hair, or, indeed, shutting it off 
altogether. By means of a small handle and long screw, the 
plate of brass and the pile attached to it can be moved gently 
to and fro, and thus the vertical slit of the pile can be caused 
to traverse the entire spectrum, or to pass beyond it in both 
directions. The width of the spectrum was in each case equal 
to the length of the face of the pile, which was connected with 
an extremely delicate galvanometer. 

I began with a luminous gas flame. The spectrum being 
cast upon the brass screen (which, to render the colours more 
visible, was covered with tinfoil), the pile was gradually moved 
in the direction from blue to red, until the deflection of the gal- 
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yanometer became a maximum. To reach this it was necessary 
to pass entirely through the spectrum and a little way beyond 
the red ; the deflection then observed was 

30°. 

When the pile was moved in either direction from this position, 
the deflection diminished. 

The hydrogen flame was now substituted for the gas flame ; 
the visible spectrum disappeared, and the deflection fell to 

120. 

Hence, as regards rays of this particular refrangibility, the 
emission from the luminous gas flame was two and a-half times 
that from the hydrogen flame. 

The pile was now moved to and fro, and the movement in 
both directions was accompanied by a diminished deflection. 
Twelve degrees, therefore, was the maximum deflection for the 
hydrogen flame ; and the position of the pile, determined pre- 
viously by means of the luminous flame, proves that this 
deflection was produced by ultra-red undulations. I moved the 
pile a little forwards, so as to reduce the deflection from 12° to 
4% and then, in order to ascertain the refrangibility of the rays 
which produced this small deflection, I relighted the gas. The 
rectilinear face of the pile was found invading the red. When 
the pile was caused to pass successively through positions 
corresponding to the various colours of the spectrum, and to 
its ultra-violet rays, no measurable deflection was produced by 
the hydrogen flame. 

I next placed the pile at some distance from the invisible 
spectrum of the flame of hydrogen, and/eZ^ for the spectrum by 
moving the pile to and fro. Having found it, the place of maxi- 
mum heating was without difficulty ascertained. Changing 
nothing else, the luminous flame was substituted for the non- 
luminous one ; the position of the pile when thus revealed was 
beyond the red. 

The action was still very sensible when the distance of the 
pile from the red end of the spectrum on the one side was as 
great as that of the violet rays on the other, the heat-spectrum 
tbos proving itself to be at least as long as the light-spectrum. 

It is thus proved experimentally that the radiation from a 
hydrogen flame is sensibly ultra-red. The other constituents of 
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the radiation are so feeble as to be tbermallj insensible. Hence, 
when a body is raised to inccmdescence by a hydrogen Jlamey the 
vibrating periods of its atoms must be shorter than those to whkk 
the radiation of the flame itself is due. 

Influence of Solid Particles. « 

The falling of the deflection from 30^ to 12^ when the hydro- 
gen flame was substituted for the gas flame is doubtless due to 
the absence of all solid matter in the former. We may, how- 
ever, introduce such matter, and thus make a radiation 
originating in the hydrogen flame much greater than that of 
the gas flame. A spiral of platinum wire plunged in the former 
gave a maximum deflection of 

at a time when the maximum defleetion of the gas-flame was only 

83°. 



It is mainly by convection that the hydrogen fliame 
its heat: though its temperature is higher, its sparsely- 
scattered molecules are not able to cope, in radiant energy, 
with the solid carbon of the luminous flame. The same is troe 
for the flame of a Bunsen's burner ; the moment the air (which 
destroys the solid carbon particles) mingles with the gas flame, 
the radiation falls considerably. Conversely, a g^sh of radiant 
heat accompanies the shutting out of the air which deprirefl 
the gas flame of its luminosity. When, therefore, we introduce 
a platinum wire into a hydrogen flxtme, or carbon particle into a 
Bunsen^s flame, we obtain not only waves of a new period, but alto 
con/vert a large portion pf the heat of convection into the heat of 
radiation, 

§3. 

Persistence and Strengthening of Obscure Rays by AugmeiUatiiHi 

of Temperature, 

Bunsen and KirchhoflF have proved that, for incandescent 
metallic vapours, the period of vibration is, within wide limite» 
independent of temperature. My own experiments with flames 
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of hydrogen and carbonic oxide as sources of heat, and with cold 
aqueons yaponr and cold carbonic acid bs absorbing media, point 
to the same conclusion.'^ But in solid metals augmented tem- 
perature introduces waves of shorter periods into the radiation. 
It may be asked, * What becomes of the long obscure periods 
when we heighten the temperature 9 Axe they broken up or 
changed into shorter ones, or do they maintain themselves side 
by side with the new vibrations 9 ' The question is worth an 
experimental answer. 

A spiral of platinum vdre, suitably supported, was placed 
within the camera of the electric lamp at the place usually 
occupied by the carbon points. This spiral was connected with 
a voltaic battery ; and by varying the resistance it was possible 
to raise it gradually from a state of darkness to an intense 
white heat. Baising it to a white heat in the first instance, 
the rock-salt train was placed in the path of its rays, and a 
brilliant spectrum was obtained. A thermo-pile was then 
moved into the region of obscure rays beyond the red of the 
spectrum. Altering nothing but the strength of the current, 
the spiral was reduced to darkness, and lowered in tem- 
perature till the deflection of the galvanometer fell to V. 
Our question is, * What becomes of the waves which produce 
this deflection when new ones are introduced by augmenting 
the temperature of the spiral 9 * 

Causing the spiral to pass from this state of darkness through 
various degrees of incandescence, the following deflections were 



Table I. 



ipp&mnot 


Deflection b J 


Appeannoe 


DeOMOoabf 


oCSitad 


^Ancnre ntyv 


ofS^ind 


obwnreTaji 


Dark 


o 

. 1 


Fall red . 


o 

. 27 


Dark . 


. « 


Bright red 


. 44-4 


Faint red 


. 10-4 


Nearly white . 


. 64-8 


Dull red. 


. 12-6 


Full white 


. 60 


B«d 


. 18 







The deflection of 60° here obtained is equivalent to 122 of 
the first degrees of the galvanometer. Hence the intensity of 



* See dectioxi8 13 and 14 of Memoir VI. 
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the obscure rays in the case of the fall white heat is 122 times 
that of the rajs of the same refrangibility emitted by the dark 
spiral used at the commencement. Or, as the intensity is pro- 
portional to the sqnare of the amplitude, this, in the case of 
the last deflection, was eleven times that of the waves whicli 
produced the first. The wave-length, of course, remained the 
same throughout. 

The experimental answer, therefore, to the question aboTe 
proposed is, that the amplitude of the old waves is augmented 
by the same accession of temperature that gives birth to the 
new ones. The case of the obscure rays is, in fact, that of tbe 
luminous ones (of the red of the spectrum, for example), whicb 
glow with augmented intensity as the temperature of the 
radiant source of heat is heightened. 



§ 4. 

Persistence and Strengthening of Bays UliLstrated by means of 
a Ray-filter of Iodine and Bisulphide of Carbon. 

In my last memoir* the wonderful transparency of the 
element iodine to the ultra-red undulations was demonstrate. 
It was there shown that a quantity of iodine sufficient to quench 
the light of our most brilliant flames transmitted 99 per cent 
of the radiation from a flame of hydrogen. 

Fifty experiments on the radiant heat of a hydrogen flame, 
recently executed, make the transmission of its rays, throug^h a 
quantity of iodine which is perfectly opaque to light, 

100 per cent. 

To the radiation from k hydrogen flame the dissolved iodine is 
therefore, according to these experiments, perfectly transpanni- 

It is also sensibly transparent to the radiation from solid 
bodies heated xmder incandescence. 

It is also sensibly transparent to all the obscure heat-rays 
emitted by luminous bodies. 

To the mixed radiation which issues from solid bodies at a 
very high temperature, the pure bisulphide of carbon is eminently 

♦ Section 22. Memoir ^^. 
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transparent. Hence, as the bisulphide of carbon interferes 
bnt slightlj with the obscure rays issuing from a highly lumi- 
DOiis source, and as the dissolyed iodine seems not at all to 
interfere with them, we have in a combination of both sub- 
stances a means of almost entirely detaching the purely thermal 
rays from the luminous ones. 

If vibrations of a long period, established when the radiating 
body is at a low temperature, maintain themselves, as just in^ 
iieated, side by side with the new periods which augmented 
fcemperature introduces, it would follow that a body once per- 
rioas to the radiation from any source must always remain 
pervious to it. We cannot so alter the character of the radia- 
tion that a body once in any measure transparent to it shall 
become quite opaque to it. We may, by augmenting the 
temperature, diminish the percentage of the total radiation 
transmitted by the body ; but inasmuch as the old vibrations 
have their amplitudes enlarged by the very accession of tem- 
perature which produces the new ones, the total quantity of 
heat of any given refrangibility transmitted by the body must 
increase with increase of temperature. 

This conclusion is thus experimentally illustrated. A cell 
with parallel sides of polished rock-salt was filled with the solu- 
tion of iodine, and placed in front of the camera within which 
was the platinum spiral. Behind the rock-salt cell was placed 
a thermo-electric pile, to receive such rays as had passed 
tibioogh the solution. The rock-salt lens was in the camera 
in front, but a small sheaf only of the parallel beam emergent 
from the lamp was employed. Commencing at a very low dark 
heat, the temperature was gradually augmented to full incan- 
descence with the following results : — 





Table II. 




Lppwrtnee of Spiral 


Deflection 


Appearance of Spiral 


Deflection 


Du-k 


o 

1 


Full red . 


e 

. 46 


Duk tmt hotter . 


3 


Bright red . 


. 63 


Dirk but still hotter . 


5 


Very bright red . 


. 63 


DbA bnt still hotter . 


. 10 


Nearly white 


. 69 


Feeble red . 


, 19 


White 


. 76 


Doll red . 


. 2/5 


Intense white 


. 80 


Bed 


36 
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To the laminous rays from the intensely white spiral ibe 
solution was perfectly opaque ; but though by the introduciaon 
of such rays the transmission, as eaopreued in parts of the tM 
Todiationy was diminished, the quantity abgohUely traimmiUei 
was enormously increased. The value of the last deflection is 
440 times that of the first ; by raising therefore the platinnm 
spiral from darkness to whiteness, we augment the intensity of 
the obscure rays which it emits in the ratio of 1 : 440. 

A rock-salt cell filled with the transparent bisulphide of cazbon 
was placed in front of the camera which contained the platinimi 
spiral raised to a da.zz1ing white heat. The transparent liquid 
was then drawn off and its place supplied by the solution of 
iodine. The deflections observed in the respective cases aie 
as follows : — 

Radiation from White-hot PUdinum. 



Thxon^ Transparent Ctt* 


Throngh OpaqiM Sohrtkn 


73°9 


o 

78 


73-8 


72*9 



All the luminous rays passed through the transparent bisulphide; 
none of them passed through the solution of iodine. Still we 
see what a small difference is produced by their withdrawal 
The actual proportion of luminous to obscure, as calculated from 
the above observations, may be thus expressed : — 

Divid/ing the radiation from a plati/nwm wire raised to a darling 
whiteness hy an electric current into twenty-four equal parUy om 
of these parts is luminous amd twenty^-three obscure, 

A bright gas flame was substituted for the platinum spiral, 
the top and bottom of the flame were shut off, and its most 
brilliant portion chosen as the source of rays. The result of 
forty experiments with this source may be thus expressed ^— 

Dividing the radiation from the most brilliant portion of « 
flamie of coaUgas into twenty-five equal parts, one of those parit « 
Iv/m/i/nous and twenty-four obscure, 

I next examined the ratio of obscure to luminous rays in the 
electric light. A battery of fifty cells was employed, and the 
rock-salt lens was used to render the rays from the coal pointi 
parallel. To prevent the deflection from reaching an inooo- 
venient magnitude, the parallel rays were caused to issue finom 
a circular aperture 0*1 of an inch in diameter, and were 9&A 
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altematelj through the transparent bisulphide and through the 
opaque solution. It is not easy to obtain perfect steadiness on 
the {Murt of the electric-light ; but three experiments carefully 
executed gave the following deflections :-^ 

BadiaUon from Eleotric^light. — ^Experiment No. L 

Tlnoagli TnuMpweat 08" Through Opaque Solntlon 

720 700 

EoBperiment No. IL 
EoBperiment No. IIL 

77-6° 76-60 

Oalculating from these measurements the proportion of lumi- 
nous to obscure heat^ the result may be thus expressed : — 

Dividing the radiation from the electric-light^ generated by a 
Qrov^s battery of fifty cellsy into ten equal pwrtSy one of those 
parti is Iwmirums and wine dbscwre. 

The results may be thus presented in a tabular form : — 

Table III. — Radiation through dissolved Iodine. 



Bouroe of heat Aba 


DTption per 100 


Tnoaniflrioo 


Dark spiral . . . . 





100 


Lampblack at 212^ Fahr 





100 


Bed-hot spiral 





100 


Hydrogen flame 





100 


Oil flame 


8 


97 


Gas flame . . . . 


4 


96 


White-hot spiral . 


4-6 


96-4 


Electric-light. 


. 10 


90 



Bepeated experiments may slightly alter these results, but 
they are extremely near the truth. 

§ 5. 
Combustion by Invisible Rays. 

Haying thus in the solution of iodine found a means of 
afanost perfectly detaching the obscure from the luminous heat- 
rays of any source, we are able t6 operate at will upon the 
former* Here are some illustrations : — ^The rock-salt lens was 
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SO placed in the camera that the coal points themselves and 
their image beyond the lens were equally distant from the 
latter. A battery of forty cells being employed, the track of 
the cone of rays emergent fix)m the lamp was plainly seen in 
the air, their point of convergence being therefore easily fixed. 
The cell containing the opaqne solution was now placed in firont 
of the lamp. The luminous cone was thereby entirely cat off, 
but the intolerable temperature of the focus, when the hand 
was placed there, showed that the calorific rays were still trans- 
mitted. Thin plates of tin and zinc were placed successiyely 
in the dark focus and speedily fused; matches were ignited, 
gun-cotton exploded, and brown paper set on fire. Employing 
the iodine solution and a battery of sixty of Grove's celk, all 
these results were readily obtained with the ordinary glass 
lenses attached to Duboscq's electric lamp. They cannot, I 
think, fail to give pleasure to those who repeat the experiments. 
It is extremely interesting to observe in the middle of the air 
of a perfectly dark room a piece of black paper suddenly pierced 
by the invisible rays, and the burning ring expanding on all 
sides from the centre of ignition. 

On the 15th of this month I made a few experiments on 
solar light. The heavens were not free from clouds, nor the 
London atmosphere from smoke, and at best only a portion of 
the action which a clear day would have given, was obtainei 
I happened to possess a hollow lens, which I filled with the con- 
centrated solution of iodine. Placed in the path of the solar 
rays, a faint red ring was imprinted on a sheet of white paper 
held behind the lens, the ring contracting to a faint red spot 
when the focus of the lens was reached. It was immediately 
found that this ring was produced by the light which had pene- 
trated the thin rim of the liquid lens. Pasting a «one of Mack 
paper round the rim, the ring was entirely cut ofif and no visible 
trace of solar light crossed the lens. At the focus, whatever 
light passed would be intensified nine-hundredfold ; still even 
here no light was visible. 

Not so, however, with the sun's obscure rays ; the focus wai 
burning hot. A piece of black paper placed there was instantly 
pierced and set on fire; and by shifting the paper, aperture 
after aperture was formed in quick succession. Gunpowder 
was also exploded. In fact we had in the focus of the sun'i 
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dark rays heat decidedly more powerful than that of the 
electric-light similarly condensed, and all the effects obtained 
with the latter conld be obtained in an increased degree with 
the former. 

A plano-convex lens of glass, larger than the opaque lens 
just referred to, was introduced into the path of the sun's rays. 
The focus on white paper was of dazzling brilliancy; and in this 
focus the results already described were obtained. A cell con- 
taining a solution of alum was then introduced in front of the 
focus. The intensity of the light at the focus was not sensibly 
changed ; still these almost intolerable visual rays, aided as they 
were by a considerable quantity of invisible rays which had 
passed through the alum, were incompetent to produce effects 
which were obtained with ease in the perfectly dark focus of the 
opaque lens. 

To show that this reduction of power was not due to the 
withdrawal of heat by reflection from the sides of the glass cell, 
I put in its place a rock-salt cell filled with the opaque solution. 
Behind this cell the rays manifested the power which they 
exhibited in the focus of the opaque lens. 

§6. 

MellonVs Method of determining the Ratio of Visible to Invisible 
Rays, — Diathermancy of Alum and of the Humours of the Eye. 

Melloni's experiments led him to conclude that rock-salt 
transmits obscure and luminous rays equally well, and that a 
solution of alum of moderate thickness entirely intercepts the 
invisible rays, while it allows all the luminous ones to pass. 
Hence the difference between the transmissions of rock-salt and 
alum ought to give the obscure radiation. In this way Melloni 
found that 10 per cent, only of the radiation fit>m an oil flame 
consists of luminous rays. The method above employed proves 
that the proportion of luminous heat to obscure, in the case of 
an oil flame, is probably not more than one-third of what 
Melloni made it. 

In fact this distinguished man clearly saw the possible inac- 
curacy of the conclusion that none but luminous rays are 
transmitted by alum ; and the following experiments justify the 
clauses of limitation which he attached to his conclusion : — 
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The solution of iodine was placed in front of the electric lamp, 
the Inminons rays being thereby intercepted. Behind the 
rock-salt cell containing the opaque solution was placed a glass 
cell, empty in the first instance. The deflection produced by 
the obscure rays which passed through both produced a deflec- 
tion of 

so®. 

The glass cell was now filled with a concentrated solution of 
alum; the defiection produced by the obscure rays passing 
through both solutions was 

60°. 

Calculating from the values of these defiections, it was found 
that of the obscwre heat emergent from the solution of iodvMy aid 
from the side of the glass cell, 20 per cent, was transmitted by tki 
alwm. 

A point of very considerable importance forces itself upon our 
attention here — ^namely, the vast practical difi»Brence which may 
exist between the two phrases, ' obscure rays/ and ' rays from 
an obscure source of heat.' Many writers seem to regard these 
phrases as equivalent to each other, and are thus led into gra^e 
errors. A stratum of alum solution ^th of an inch in thick- 
ness is, according to Melloni, entirely opaque to the radiation 
from all bodies heated under incandescence. In the foregoing 
experiments the layer of alum solution traversed by the obscure 
rays of our luminous source of heat was thirty times the thick- 
ness of the layer which Melloni found sufficient to quench all 
rays emanating from obscure sources of heat. 

There cannot be a doubt that the invisible rays which hare 
shown themselves competent to traverse such a thickness of 
the most powerful adiathermic liquid yet discovered are also 
able to pass through the humours of the eye. The very carefiil 
and interesting experiments of M. Janssen,* prove that the 
humours of the eye absorb an amount of radiant heat cxactlr 
equal to that absorbed by a layer of water of the same thick- 
ness, and in our solution the power of alum is added to that of 
water. Direct experiments on the vitreous humour of an oi 
lead me to conclude that one-fifth of the obscure rays emitted 
by an intense electric-light reaches the retina ; and inasinucli 

* AnnaUs de Chimie et de Phytigue, torn. Iz. p. 71. 
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18 in every ten eqnal ports of the radiation from the carbon, 
points nine consist of obscure rays, it foUovrs that nearly two- 
bbirds of the whole radiant energy which actually reaches the 
retina is incompetent to excite vision. With a white-hot plati- 
num spiral as source of heat, the mean of four good experi- 
ments gave a transmission of 11*7 per cent, of the obscure 
heat of the spiral through a layer of distilled water 1*2 inch in 
thickness. A larger proportion no doubt reaches the retina.*^ 

Converging the beam from the electric lamp by a glass lens, 
I placed the opaque solution of iodine before my open eye, and 
brought the eye into the focus of obscure rays ; the heat was 
immediately unbearable. But the unpleasant effect seemed to 
be mainly due to the action of the obscure rays upon the eye- 
lids and other opaque parts round the eye. Through an aperture 
in a card, somewhat larger than the pupil, the concentrated 
calorific beam was subsequently permitted to enter the eye. 
The sense of heat entirely disappeared. Not only were the rays 
received by the retina incompetent to excite vision, but the 
optic nerve seemed unconscious of their existence even as heat. 

On a tolerably clear night a candle flame can be readily seen 
at the distance of a mile. The intensity of the electric-light 
used by me is 650 times that of a good composite candle, and 
as the non-luminous radiation from the coal points which 
reaches the retina is equal in energy to twice the luminous, it 
follows that at a common distance of a foot, the energy of the 
invisible rays of the electric-light which reach the optic nerve, 
but are incompetent to provoke vision, is 1,300 times that of 
the light of a candle. But the intensity of the candle's light 
at the distance of a mile is less than the twenty-millionth of its 
intensity at the distance of a foot, hence the energy which ren- 
ders the candle perfectly visible a mile off would have to be 
multiplied by 1,300x20,000,000, or by twenty-six thousand 
millions, to bring it up to the energy sent to a retina placed at 
a foot distance from the electric-light, but which, notwith- 
standing its enormous relative magnitude, is utterly incompe- 
tent to excite vision. Nothing, I think, could more forcibly 
illustrate the special relationship which subsists between the 
optic nerve and the oscillating periods of luminous bodies. The 
nerve may be compared to a musical string, which responds 

* M. Frans has shown that a portion of the sun's obscure rays reach the retina. 
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to periods with which it is in accordance, while it refuses to 
be excited by others of vastly greater energy which are not 
in unison with its own. 

By means of the opaque solution of iodine, I have ahready 
shown that the quantity of luminous heat emitted by a bright 
red platinum spiral is immeasurably small.'^ Here are some 
determinations since made with the same source of heat and a 
solution of iodine in iodide of ethyl, the strength and thickness 
of the solution being such as entirely to intercept the luminous 
rays: — 

Radiation from Bed-hot Platirmm Spiral, 

Through Transparent Liquid Through Opaque Solntioa 

437 437 

437 437 

These experiments were made with exceeding care, and all 
the conditions were favourable to the detection of the slightest 
difference in the amount of heat reaching the galvanometer; 
still the quantity of beat transmitted by the opaque solution 
was found to be the same as that transmitted by the transparent 
one. In other words, the luminous radiation intercepted bj 
the former, though competent to excite vividly the sense of 
vision, was, when expressed in terms of actual energy, absolutely 
incapable of measurement. 

And here we have the solution of various difficulties which 
from time to time have pei'plexed experimenters. When we see 
a vivid light incompetent to affect our most delicate thenno- 
scopic apparatus, the idea naturally presents itself that light and 
heat must be totally different things. The pure light emerging 
from a combination of water and green glass, even when ren- 
dered intense by concentration, has, according to Melloni, no 
sensible heating power.t The light of the moon is also a case 
in point. Concentrated by a polyzonal lens more than a yard 
in diameter upon the face of his pile, it required all Melloni's 
acuteness to nurse the calorific action up to a measurable quan- 
tity. Such experiments, however, demonstrate, not that the 
two agents are dissimilar, but that the sense of vision can be 
excited by an amount of power almost infinitely small. 

• Section 7, Memoir VI. 

t Ttij^lor's Scientific Memoirs, vol. i. p. 392. 
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Here also we are able to offer a remark as to the applicability 
of radiant heat to fog-signalling.* The proposition, in the 
abstract, is a philosophical one ; for were our fogs of a physical 
character similar to that of the iodine held in solution by the 
bisulphide of carbon, or to that of iodine or bromine vapour, it 
would be possible to transmit through them powerful beams of 
radiant heat, even after the entire stoppage of the light from 
our signal lamps. But our fogs are not of this character. 
They are unfortunately so constituted as to act very destruc- 
tively upon the purely calorific rays ; and this fact, taken in 
conjunction with the marvellous sensitiveness of the eye, leads 
to the conclusion that, long before the Ught of our signals ceases 
to be visible, their radiant heat has lost the power of affecting, 
in any sensible degree, the most delicate thermoscopic apparatus 
that we could apply to their detection. 

Boyal InstitatioD, October 1864. 



* Which had been proposed a short time prior to the writing of this paper. 
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ANALYSIS OF MEMOIR VHI. 



Ths separate memoirs of this collection are seen to be so many links in a con- 
nected chain of investigation, each new inquiry arising out of some obseryation 
or suggestion made in those preceding it. 

Thus the diathermancy of the elementary gases led to the discovery of the 
diathermancy of elementaiy liquids, embracing solutions of sulphur and iodine. 
This again led to the experiments made in 1862 on the formation of invisible 
foci by the filtered beam of the electric-light The possession of rock-salt 
lenses in 1864 enabled me to ignite combustible substances at the dark 
focus ; and having obtained this mastery over the subject, it was found possible, 
by adopting the precise arrangement employed in March 1862, to produce 
combustion. 

The present memoir is a further step in this direction. Reference is first 
made to the discovery of the sim's invisible rays by Sir William IlerschcL 
The results of Professor Miiller are also referred to, and experiments are described 
in which the distribution of heat in the spectrum of the electric-light is strictly 
determined by measurement, and represented graphically. 

It is thus proved by experiments involving prismatic analysis that the 
thermal energy of the invisible radiation of a very powerful electric-light is 
eight times that of the visible. 

The same result is dedttcedfrom ea'petiments toith the iodine-JiUer, 

Various efibrts made to intensify the dark foci of the electric-light ; the 
introduction and improvement of small concave mirrors with a view to con- 
centration, and the greatly augmented effects of combustion at the dark foci 
thus intensified, are fully described and illustrated. 

In Memoir VI. a vibrating molecule of aqueous vapour is compared with a 
vibrating particle of the luminiferous aether, and it is contended that, as regards 
the change of period produced by rendering refractory bodies incandescent, the 
principle is the same. This conclusion is confirmed. For it is proved that a 
sheet of platinum, which when plunged into a flame of hydrogen becomes 
white-hot, is also heated to whiteness at the perfectly dark focus of the filtered 
electric beam. 

From the dark rays thtis transmuted by the platinum^ a spectrum may be 
obtained embracing aU the visual vaysfrom red to blue, 

A perfectly invisible image of the carbon points is shown to be formed bv the 
heat-rays, the image being changed to a bright incandescent one when the in- 
visible rays fall on platinised platinum. 

It is shown that the eye can be placed, without inconvenience, at a dark focus 
sufficiently intense to heat platinum to redness. 

This change of vibration from slow to quick, and from imvisual to visual 
periods, is called calore^ence. 
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The precautionB needed in dealing with the inflammahle bisulphide of carbon 
are fuUy dwelt upon, and various methods of handling the dark rajs with 
safety and certainty are described. 

Experiments on the calorescence of the sun's obscure rays and those of the 
lime-light are also described. 

Experiments on the relation of colour to combustion by the dark rays are 
also recorded. 

Calorescence with other filters than the iodine one is also shown to be 
possible. The memoir winds up by some remarks on the defects of the black- 
bulb thermometer. 
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VIII. 

ON CALORESCENCE, OR THE TRANSMUTATION 

OP HEAT RAYS.* 



Fonitan et roseA sol alti lampade looens 
Possideat niultum caecis fenroribiu ignem 
Circuni se, nallo qui sit fulgore nototus, 
JEatiferxuD. ut tantom ndiomm exaugeat ictum. 

LucBET. Y. eiO.f 

§ 1. 

Oeneral Statement of the Nature of this Inquiry. 

In the year 1800, and in the aame volume of the * Philosophical 
Transactions' that contains Volta's celebrated letter to Sir 
Joseph Banks on the Electricity of Contact,^ Sir William 
Herschel published his discovery of the invisible rays of the 
sun. Causing thermometers to pass through the various 
colours of the solar spectrum, he determined their heating- 
power, and found that this power, so far from ending at the 
red extremity of the spectrum, rose to a maximum at some dis- 
tance beyond the red. The experiment proved that, besides its 
luminous rays, the sun emitted others of low refrangibility^ 
possessing great calorific power, but incompetent to excite 
vision. 

Drawing a datum-line to represent the length of the spec- 
trum, and erecting at various points of this line perpendiculars 
to represent the calorific intensity existing at those points, on 
uniting the ends of the perpendiculars Sir William Herschel 

* RAceired October 20th, and ifuid before the Rojal Society, Norember 28, 1865; 
PMotapkieal Transactions for 1866, p. 1 ; Philosophical Magazine iot Maj and June 
1866. The phrase * tranMinutatioD of rajs 'is, 1 believe due to Professor Challis. 

t I am indebted to my excellent friend Sip Edmund Head for this extract. 

♦ Vol. Ixx. 
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obtained the Bnbjoined curve (fig. 19), which shows the distriln 
tion of heat in the solar spectrum, according to his observatioi 
The space A B D represents the invisible, and B D E the t 
radiation of the sun. 



B 



With the more perfect apparatus subsequently de^-ised, Pi9-fl 
fessor Miiller of Freiburg examined the distribution of hof^ 
in the spectrum,* and the results of his observations are render 
graphically in fig. 20. Here the area A B C D represents t 
invisible, while C D E represents the visible radiation. 
Fig, 20. 




With regard to terrestrial sources of heat, it may be i 
that all such sources hitherto examioed emit those obscure r 
Melloni found that 90 per cent, of the emission from an 
Same, 98 per cent, of the emission &om incandescent platini 
and 99 per cent, of the emission from an alcohol flame consiH 
of obscure rays.t The visible radiation from a hydrogen flwt 
is, according to my own experiments, too small to admit 4. 
measurement. With regard to solid bodies, it may be sta 
generally that, when they are raised from a state of ob» 
to vivid incandescence, the invisible rays emitted in the E 

• nU'M'phirrU MiiganHe, 8. i. ml. xtii. f. 212. 
t La Titr«.iKhnKe. p. 30t. 
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instance continue to be emitted with augmented power when 
the body glows. For example, with a current of feeble power 
the carbons of the electric lamp may be warmed and caused to 
emit invisible rays. But the intensity of these same rays may 
be augmented a thousandfold by raising the carbons to the 
temperature necessary for the electric-light. Here, in fact^ the 
luminous and non-luminous emission augment together, the 
maximum of brightness of the visible rays occurring simul- 
taneously with the maximum calorific power of the invisible 
ones.* 

At frequent intervals during the past ten or twelve years I 
have had occasion to experiment on the invisible rays of the 
electric-light, and the discovery of the iodine-filter enables me 
now to make them the subject of special investigation. I en- 
deavour, in the first place, to compare the luminous with the 
non-luminous radiation of the electric-light, and to determine 
their relative energy ; then a method is pointed out of detaching 
the luminous from the non-luminous rays, and of concentrating 
the latter in intense invisible foci. Various experiments 
illustrative of the calorific power of the invisible rays, and of 
their transmutation into visible ones are afterwards described. 

§ 2. 
Source of Bays, — Employment of Rock-salt Train. 

Through the kindness of my friend Mr. Gkissiot^ a very beauti- 
fid linear thermo-electric pile, constructed by BuhmkorfT, has 
remained in my possession for several years, and been frequently 
employed in my researches. It consists of a double metallic 
screen, with a rectangular aperture in the centre, a single row 
of thermo-electric elements 1*2 inch in length being fixed to 
the screen behind the aperture. Connected with the latter are 
two moveable side pieces, which can be caused to approach or 
recede so as to vary the width of the exposed face of the pile 
frt>m zero to -^^^th of an inch. The instrument is mounted on 
a sUder, which, by turning a handle, is gradually moved along 
a massive metal stand. A spectrum of a width equal to the 
length of the thermo-electric pile being cast at the proper 

* On this point see the Rede Lecture for 1865, p. 33 (Longmans). Reprint r>d iu 
Fnupmeuts of Science, 1871 (Longmnnfi). 

T 2 
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elevation on the screen, bj turning the handle of the slider the 
vertical &ce of the pile can be caused to traverse the coloun, 
and also the spaces right and left of them. 

To produce a steady spectrum of the electric-light, I em- 
ployed the regulator devised by M. Foucault and constructed by 
Duboscq, the constancy of which is admirable. A complete 
rock-salt train of high transparency, constructed for me by 
Mr. Becker, was arranged in the following manner : — In the 
camera was placed a rock-salt lens, which reduced to panl- 
lelism the divergent rays proceeding from the carbon points. 
The parallel beam was permitted to pass through a narrow 
vertical slit. In front of this was another rock-salt len8,wbicli 
produced a sharply-defined image "^ of the slit at a distanoe 
beyond it equal to that at which the spectrum was to be 
formed. Immediately behind this lens was placed a ptae 
rock-salt prism with its axis vertical — sometimes a pair of 
prisms. The beam was thus decomposed, a brilliant horiiontal 
spectrum being cast upon the screen which bore the thenno- 
electric pile. By turning the handle already referred to, the 
face of the pile could be caused to traverse the spectram, an 
extremely narrow band of light or radiant heat falling upon 
it at each point of its march.f The pile was connected with 
an exceedingly sensitive galvanometer, by which the heating- 
power of every part of the spectrum, visible and invisible, was 
determined. 

§ 3. 
Methods of Experiments and Tabulated Res^iUif. 

Two modes of moving the instrument were practised. In 
the first the face of the pile was brought up to the violet end 
of the spectrum, where the heat was insensible, and then 
moved through the colours to the red, then past the red up to 
the position of maximum heat, and afterwards beyond this 
position until the heat of the invisible spectrum graduaDj 
faded away. The following table contains a series of raeasuie- 
ments executed in this manner. The motion of the pile ^ 
measured by turns of its handle, every turn corresponding to the 
shifting of the face of the instrument through a space of one 

* The width of the image was about 0*1 of an iDch. 
t Thp width of the Hnenr pile was 0*03 of an inch. 
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millim^iare, or -^th of an inch. At the beginning, where the 
increment of heat was slow and gradual, the readings were 
taken at erery two turns of the handle ; on quitting the red, 
where the heat suddenly increases, the intervals were only half 
a turn, while near the maximum, where the changes were most 
sudden, the intervals were reduced to a quarter of a turn, which 
corresponded to a translation of the pile through i^ih, of an 
inch. Intervals of one and of two turns were afterwards 
resumed until the heating-power ceased to be distinct. At every 
halting-place the deflection of the needle was noted, and its value 
ascertained firom the table of calibration. 

It was found convenient to call the maximum effect in each 
series of experiments 100. The first column of figures in the 
table gives the values of the deflections, expressed in terms of 
the lowest degree of the galvanometer; the second column, 
obtained by multiplying the first by the constant factor 1'37, 
expresses the heat of all the parts of the spectrum with refer- 
ence to the maximum of 100. 



Tablb I. — Disiribution of Heat in Spectrum of Electric Light. 



ICoremcnt of Pile 


Vahieof 
deflection 


Caloriflc iiitradty, 

in lOOths of the 

maximam 


Before starting (pile in the blue) . 








Two tam» forward (green entered) 


1-5 


2 


i> • 


• • • 


3-5 


4-8 


»» • 


• • • 


5-5 


7o 


„ (redt 


»tered) 


16-5 


21 


„ (extreme red) . 


326 


44-6 




• • • 


44 


60 


r» 


• • • 


54 


74 


n 


• • • 


62 


85 


»» • 


• • •" 


70 


96-8 


»f • 


• • • 


72-5 


99 


Qiuurter turn forwiird, 


fnaximuift . 


73 


100 


•t • 


1 • • 


70-8 


97 


Utflf turn forward 


• • 


.>7 


78 


ft • « 


• • 


45-5 


62 


»f • 


• • 


32-6 


44-5 


II • 


» • • 


26 


35e 


Two turns forward 


• • 


ia-5 


14-4 


ti • • 


• • 


6-4 


9 


M • • 


• • 


6^ 


6-8 


n • • 


• • 


3*6 


5 


»• • • 


• • 


•iA 


3-4 


a* • 


• • 


1-7 


2-3 


• • 


• • 


1-3 


1-8 
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Here, as before stated, we begin in the blue, and pass first 
throagh the whole visible spectrom. Qaitting this at the 
place marked ^ extreme red,' we enter the invisible calorific 
spectram and reach the position of maximum heat, fiom 
which, onwards, the thermal power talis till it practically dis- 
appears. 

In other observations the pile was first brought np to the 
position of maximum heat, and moved thence to the extremity 
of the spectrum in one direction. It was then brought back ix> 
the maximum, and moved to the extremity in the other direc- 
tion. There was generallj a small difference between the two 
maxima, arising, no doubt^ from some slight alteration of the 
electric-light during the period which intervened between the 
two observations. The following table contains the rec(»d 
of a series of such measurements. As in the last case, the 
motion of the pile is measured bj turns of the handle, and the 
values of the deflections are given with reference to a maximom 
of 100. 



Table IE. — Distribution of Heat in Spectrum of Electric Ligii* 



ICoTement of Pile 

Maximum 

One turn towards visible spectrum 



Calorific fntOMity, 
inioothaof the 

100 



it 



>i 



»» 



II 



If 



*t 



t» 



If 



ft 



It 



II 



(extreme red) 



Two turns in the same direction (green entered) 



II 



II 



If 



If 



II 



ft 



(pile in blue) 

Pile brought back to maximum. 



Maximum .... 
On« turn from visible spectrum 



»» 

»i 
»» 



It 
II 
ft 
»» 



Tm'o turns 



M 
ft 



94*4 

65-5 

42-6 

28-3 

20 

14*8 

111 

74 

4-6 

2 

0-9 



100 
871 
41 
23 
13 

9*4 

5 

3*4 
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§4. 

(Jraphic Representation of Results. — Curve of the Electric Spectrum. 

— Deviations front Solar Spectrum. 

More than a dozen series of such measurements were exe- 
cuted, and afterwards plotted as ordinates from a datum-line 
representing the length of the spectrum. Uniting the ends of 
these ordinates a number of curres were obtained, each of 
which represented the distribution of heat in the spectrum, as 
shown bj the corresponding series of obserrations. On super- 
posing, bj means of tracing-paper, the diffei*ent curres, a very 
close agreement was found to exist between them. The annexed 
diagram (fig. 21), which is the mean of several, expresses, with a 
close approximation to accuracy, the distribution of heat in the 
spectrum of the electric-light from fifty cells of Grove. The 
space A B^C D represents the invisible, while C D E represents 
the visible radiation. We observe the gradual augmentation of 
thermal power, from the blue end of the spectrum to the red. 
But in the region of dark rays beyond the red the curve shoots 
suddenly upwards in a steep and massive peak, which quite 
dwarfs by its magnitude the portion of the diagram repre- 
senting the visible radiation.*^ 

The sun's rays before reaching the earth have to pass through 

* How sre we to picturo the yibrating atoms which prodnce the different wave- 
lengths of the spectrum ? Does the infinity of the latter, between the extreme ends 
of the spectmm, answer to an infinity of atoms each oscillating at a single rate ? 
or are we not to figare the atoms as virtually capable of oscillating at different rates 
at the same time ? When a sound and its octave are propagated through the same 
mass of air, the resultant motion of the air is the algebraic sum of the two separate 
motions impressed upon it. The ear decomposes this motion into its two components 
(Helmholtz, Ton-Empfindungent p. 54) ; still we cannot here figure certain particles of 
the air occupied in the propagation of the one sound, and certain other particles in the 
propagation of the other. May not what is true of the air be true of the ether ? and 
may not, further, a single atom, controlled and jostled as it is in solid bodies by its 
neighbours, be able to impress upon the sether a motioa equivalent to the sum of 
the motions of seyeral atoms each oscillating at one rate ? 

It is perhaps worthy of remark, that there appears to be a definite rate of vibration 
for all solid bodies having the same temperature, at which the vU viva of their atoms 
is a maximum. If, instead of the electric-light, we examine the lime-light, or a 
platinum wire raised to incandescence by an electric current, we find the apex of tho 
cnrre of distribution (B, fig. 21) corresponding throughout to very nearly, if not exactly, 
the same refrangibility. There seems, therefore, to exist one special rate at which the 
atoms of heated solids oscilhite with greater energy than at any other rate — a non- 
Tisnal period, which lies about as far from the extreme red of the spectrum on tho 
iDTistbla side as the commencement of the green on the riftibU one. 
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tion in the case of the sun must be less than in the case of the 
electric-light. Experiment, we see, justifies this conclusion; 
for whereas fig. 20 shows the invisible radiation of the sun to be 
about twice the visible, fig. 21 shows the invisible radiation of 
the electric-light to be nearly eight times the visible. If we 
cause the beam from the electric lamp to pass through a layer 
of water of suitable thickness, we place its radiation in approxi- 
mately the same condition as that of the sun ; and on decompo- 
sing the beam after it has been thus sifted, we obtain a dis- 
tribution of heat closely resembling that observed in the solar 
spectrum. 

The curve representing the distribution of heat in the electric 
spectrum falls most steeply on that side of the maximum which 
is most distant from the red. On both sides, however, we ha\e 
a continuous falling-ofi^. I have had numerous experiments made 
to ascertain whether there is any interruption of continuity in 
the calorific spectrum ; but all the measurements hithei*to exe- 
cuted with artificial sources reveal a gradual and continuous 
augmentation of heat from the point where it first becomes 
sensible up to the maximum. Sir John Herschel has shown 
that this is not the case with the radiation from the sun when 
analysed by a flint-glass prism. Permitting the solar spectrum 
to fiall upon a sheet of blackened paper, over which had been 
spread a wash of alcohol, this eminent philosopher determined 
by its drying-power the heating-power of the spectrum. He 
found that the wet surfiEU^e dried in a series of spots representing 
thermal maxima separated from each other by spaces of com- 
paratively feeble calorific intensity. No such maxima and 
minima were observed in the spectrum of the electric-light, nor 
in the spectrum of a platinum wire raised to a white heat by 
a voltaic current. Prisms and lenses of rock-salt, of crown 
glass, and of flint glass were employed in these cases. In 
subsequent experiments the beam intended for analysis was 
caused to pass through layers of water and other liquids of 
various thicknesses. Grases and vapours of various kinds 
were also introduced into the path of the beam. In all cases 
there was a general lowering of the calorific power, but the 
descent of the curve on both sides of the maximum was un- 
broken.* 

* At a future cUj I hope to sulijcct this question tu a more severe examination. 
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§ 5. 

Rays from Obscure Sources of Heat conirasted with Obscure Rays 
from Luminous Sources of HeaL — Further Observations on the 
Construction of a Ray -filter. 

The rays from an obscure source of heat cannot compete in 
point of intensity with the obscure rays of a luminous source of 
heat. No body heated under incandescence could emit rays of 
an intensity comparable to those of the maximum region of the 
electric spectrum. If therefore we wish to produce intense 
calorific effects by invisible rays, we must choose those emitted 
by an intensely luminous source of heat. The question then 
arises, how are the invisible calorific rays to be isolated fiom 
the visible ones ? The interposition of an opaque screen suffices 
to cut off the visible spectrum of the electric-light, and leaves 
us the invisible calorific rays to operate upon at our pleasure. 
Sir William Herschel experimented thus when he sought, by 
concentrating them, to render the invisible rays of tiie sun 
visible. But to form a spectrum in which the invisible rays 
shall be completely separated from the visible ones, a narrow 
slit or a small aperture is necessary; and this circumstance 
renders the amount of heat separable by prismatic analysis 
very limited. If we wish to ascertain what the intensely con- 
centrated invisible rays can accomplish, we must devise some 
other mode of detaching them from their visible companions. 
We must, in fact, discover a substance which shall filter the 
composite radiation of a luminous source of heat by stopping 
the visible rays and allowing the invisible ones free transmission. 

Could we obtain a black elementary body thoroughly homo- 
geneous, and with all its parts in perfect optical contact, experi« 
ments already published would lead me to expect that such a 
body would form an effectual filter for the radiation of the sun 
or of the electric-light. While cutting off the visible radiation, 
the black element would, I imagine, allow the invisible to pass. 
Carbon in the state of soot is black, but its parts are not optically 
continuous. In black glass the continuity is far more perfect, 
and hence the result established by Melloni, that black glass 
possesses a considerable power of transmission. Gk>ld in ruby 
glass, or in the state of jelly prepared by Mr. Faraday, I find to 
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be exceedingly transparent to the invisible calorific rays, but it 
is not black enough to quench the visible ones. The densely 
brown liquid bromine is better suited to our purpose ; for, in 
thicknesses sufficient to quench the light of our brightest flames, 
this element displays extraordinary diathermancy. Iodine can- 
not be applied in the solid condition, but it dissolves freely in 
various liquids, the solution in some cases being intensely dark. 
Here, however, the action of the element may be masked by that 
of its solvent. Iodine, for example, dissolves freely in alcohol ; 
but then alcohol is so destructive of the ultra-red rays that it 
would be entirely unfit for experiments the object of which is to 
retain these rays while quenching the visible ones. The same 
remark applies in a greater or less degree to most other sol- 
vents of iodine. 

The deportment of bisulphide of carbon, both as a vapour and 
a liquid, suggests the thought that it would form a most suit- 
able solvent. It is extremely diathermic, and there is hardly 
another substance able to hold so large a quantity of iodine in 
solution. Experiments already recorded prove that, of the rays 
emitted by a red-hot platinum spiral, 94*5 per cent, is trans- 
mitted by a layer of the liquid 0*02 of an inch in thickness, the 
transmission through layers 0*07 and 0*27 of an inch thick 
being 87*6 and 82*6 respectively.* The following experiment 
with a layer of £ar greater thickness exhibits the deportment of 
the transparent bisulphide towards the more intense radiation of 
the electric-light. A cylindrical cell, 2 inches in length and 
2*8 inches in diameter, with its ends stopped by plates of per- 
fectly transparent rock-salt, was placed empty in front of an 
elecbic lamp ; the radiation from the lamp, after having crossed 
the cell, fell upon a thermo-electric pile, and produced a deflec- 
tion of 

73°. 

Leaving the cell imdisturbed, the transparent bisulphide of 
carbon was poured into it : the deflection fell to 

72°. 

A repetition of the experiment gave the following results :— * 

* PkUoiophical IVaruactiofU, vol. clir. p. 833; Philosophical Magazine, S. 4, 
ToL ULTiii p. 446. 
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DeOection 

o 

Through empty cell . . . .74 
Through bisulphide . . . .73 

Taking the vaJues of these defleotions from a table of calibra- 
tion and calculating the transmission, that through the emptj 
cell being 100, we obtain the following results : — 

Tranamlvioii 
For the first experiment . . 94-9 

For the second experiment . . .94-6 



Mean . 94-8 

Hence the introduction of the bisulphide lowers the transmis- 
sion only from 100 to 94*8.* 

The vehicle which holds the iodine in solution would, if 
perfect for our purpose, be perfectly transparent to the 
total radiation ; and the bisulphide of carbon is shown by the 
foregoing experiment to approach tolerably near perfection. 
We have in it a body capable of transmitting with little loss the 
entire radiation of the electric-light. Our object is now to filter 
this total, by the introduction into the bisulphide of a substance 
competent to quench the visible and transmit the invisible rays. 
Iodine does this with marvellous sharpness. In a short paper 
* On Luminous and Obscure Radiation,' published in the * Plii- 
losophical Magazine' for November 1864,t the diathermancy uf 
this substance is illustrated by the following table : — 

Table III. — Radiation through dissolved Iodine. 



Source 


TraDsmutsion 


l)ark spiral of plutinum wire 


. 100 


lampblack at 212' Fahr. . 


. 100 


H«d-hot platinum spiral 


. 100 


Hydrogen flame . 


. 100 


Oil flume .... 


. 97 


G}i8 flame 


. 96 


White-hot spiral 


. 9.V4 


Electric-light, battery of 50 colls 


. 90 



These experiments were made in the following way : — A rock- 
salt cell was first filled with the transparent bisulphide, and the 
quantity of heat transmitted by the pure liquid to the pile was 
determined. The same cell was afterwards filled with the opaque 

• The diminution of the reflexion from the sides of the cell by the intrxxlucttoo of 
the bisulphide is not here taken into aov.*ount. 
t JJcing Memoir VII. of this volume. 
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solution, the transmission throngh wliich was also determined. 
Calling the transmission through the transparent liquid 100, 
the foregoing table gives bhe transmission through the opaque. 
The results, it is plain, refer solely to the iodine dissolved in the 
bisulphide, — ^the transmission 100, for example, indicating, not 
that the solution itself, but that the dissolved iodine is, within 
the limits of observation, perfectly diathermic to the radiation 
from the first four sources of heat. 

The layer of liquid employed in these experiments was not 
sufficiently thick to quench utterly the luminous radiation from 
the electric lamp. A cell was therefore constructed whose 
parallel faces were 2*3 inches apart^ and which, when filled with 
the solution of iodine, allowed no trace of the most highly 
concentrated luminous beam to pass through it. Five pairs 
of experiments executed with this cell yielded the following 
results : — 

Radiation from Electric Light ; battery 40 celh. 



f Through transparent bisulphide 
\ Through opaque solution 

{Through transparent bisulphide 
Through opaque solution 
Through transparent bisulphide 



Deflection 

o o 

47 46 

42-3 43-5 

44 43-7 

41-2 40 

42 43 



Calling the transmission through the transparent liquid 100, 
and taking the mean of all these determinations, the transmis- 
sion through the opaque solution is found by calculation to be 
86-8. An absoi'ption of 13*2 per cent, is therefore to be set 
down to the iodine. This was the result with a battery of forty 
cells ; subsequent experiments with a battery of fifty cells made 
the transmission 89, and the absorption 11 per cent. 

Considering the transparency of the iodine for heat emitted 
by all sources heated up to incandescence, as exhibited in Table 
III., it may be inferred that the above absorption of 11 per 
cent, represents the calorific intensity of the luminous rays 
alone. By the method of filtering, therefore, we make the 
invisible radiation of the electric-light eight times the visible. 
Computing, by means of a proper scale, the area of the spaces 
A B C D, C D E (fig. 21), the former, which represents the invi- 
sible emission, is found to be 7*7 times the latter. Prismatic 
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analysis, therefore, and the method of fiUering yield almod eacac% 
the same result. 

§6. 

Invisible Foci of Electric Light. — Efforts to iniensify their Heat,— 
Danger of Bisulphide of Carbon, and trial of other stAstanut, 
— Final Preca/utions. 

In the combination of bisnlpliide of carbon and iodine we 
find a means of filtering the composite radiation fiom any 
luminous source. The solvent is practically transparent, while 
the dissolved iodine cuts off every visible ray, its absorptiTe 
power ceasing with extraordinary suddenness at the extreme red 
of the spectrum* Doubtless the absorption extends a litUe way 
beyond the red, and with a very great thickness of solution the 
absorption of the ultra-red rays might become very sensible. 
But the solution may be employed in layers which, while com- 
petent to intercept every trace of light, allow the invisible calo- 
rific rays to pass with scarcely sensible diminution. 

The ray-filter here described was first publicly employed in 
the early part of 1862.''^ Concentrating by large glass lenses 
the radiation of the electric lamp, I cut off the visible portion of 
the radiation by the solution of iodine, and thus formed invisible 
foci of an intensity at that time unparalleled. In the autumn 
of 1864 similar experiments were executed with rock-salt lenses 
and with mirrors. The paper *0n Luminous and Obscure 
Radiation,' already referred to, contains an account of varioas 
effects of combustion and fusion which were then obtained with 
the invisible rays of the electric-light and of the sun.f 

* Philosophical Transactions^ 1862, p. 67, note. 

t To the experiments there described the following may be added, aa made at the 
time : — A glass, globe 3} inches in diameter, was filled with the opaque aolntion, and 
placed in front of the electric-light. An intense focus of invisible rays waa fonn«d 
immediately beyond the globe. Black paper held in this focus was pierced, a burning 
ring being produced. A second spherical flask, 9 inches in diameter, was filled with 
the solution and employed as a lens. The effects, however, were leas powerful than 
those obtained with the smaller flask. 

Two plano-convex lenses of rock-salt, 3 inches in diameter, were placed with thar 
plane surfaces opposed, but separated from each other by a brass ring |th8 of an inch 
thick. The space between the plates was filled with the solution, an opaque lens being 
thus formed. Paper was fired by this lens. In none of theaa eases, however, oooU 
the paper be caused to b'azc. Hollow plano-convex lenaea filled with the solution 
were not effective, the focal length of those at my disposal being too great. 

Mr. Mayall wa^ 80 extremely obliging as to transfer his great photographic camera 
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From the setting of paper on fire, and the fusion of non- 
refractory metals, to the rendering of refractory bodies incandes- 
cent, the step was immediate. To avoid waste by conduction, 
it was necessary to employ the metals in plates as thin as pos- 
sible. A few preUminary experiments with platinum-foil, which 
resulted in failure, raised the question whether, even with the 
iotai radiation of the electric-light, it would be possible to obtain 
incandescence without combustion. Abandoning the use of 
lenses altogether, I caused a thin leaf of platinum to approach 
the ignited coal points. It was observed by myself from behind, 
while my assistant stood beside the lamp, and looking through 
a dark glass, observed the distance between the platinum-foil 
and the electric-light. At half an inch frt)m the carbon points 
the metal became red-hot. The problem now was to obtain, at 
a greater distance, a focus which should possess a heating-power 
equal to that of the direct rays at a distance of half an inch. 

In the first attempt the direct rays were utilized as much as 
possible. A piece of platinum- foil was placed an inch distant 
from the carbon points, there receiving the direct radia- 
tion. The rays emitted backwards from the points were at the 
same time converged upon the foil by a small mirror, and were 
found more than sufficient to compensate for the diminution of 
intensity due to the withdrawal of the foil to the distance of an 
inch. By the same method incandescence was subsequently 
obtained when the foil was removed two, and even three, inches 
from the carbon points. 

The last-mentioned distance allowed me to introduce between 
the focus and the source of rays a cell containing the solution 
of iodine. The transmitted invisible rays were found of suffi- 
cient power to inflame paper, and to raise platinum-foil to 
incandescence. 

These experiments, however, were not unattended with 
danger. The bisulphide of carbon is an extremely inflammable 
substance; and on the 2nd of November, while employing a 
very powerfrd battery and intensely heated carbon points, the 

from Brighton to London, for the pnrpoM of enabling me to operate with the fine 
glaM lent, 20 inches in diameter, which belonged to it : the result was not 8ucce8sf\il. 
It will, however, be subsequently shown that both the hollow lens and the glass lens 
are efleciire when, instead of the divergent rays of the electric lamp, we employ the 
parallel rays of the sun. 






It^ 
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solution took fire, and instantly enveloped the electric lamp 
and all its appurtenances in flame. The precaution, howe?er, 
had been taken of placing the entire apparatos in a flat vessel 
containing water, into which the flaming mass was summarily 
turned. The bisulphide of carbon being heavier than the 
water, sank to the bottom, so that the flames were speedily 
extinguished. Similar accidents occurred twice subsequently. 

Such occurrences caused me to seek earnestly for a substitute 
for the bisulphide. Pure chloroform, though not so diathermic, 
transmits the obscure rays pretty copiously, and it fineely dis- 
solves iodine. In layers of the thickness employed, however, 
the solution was not sufficently opaque ; and in consequence of 
its absorptive power, comparatively feeble effects only were 
obtained with it. The same remark applies to the iodides of 
methyl and ethyl, to benzol, acetic ether, and other sub- 
stances. They all dissolve iodine, but they enfeeble the results 
t)y their action on the ultra-red rays. 

I had special cells constructed for bromine and chloride of 
sulphur : neither of these substances is inflammable ; but they 
are both intensely corrosive, and their action upon the longs 
and eyes was so irritating as to render their employment im- 
practicable. With both of these liquids powerful effects were 
obtained ; still their diathermancy, though very high, did not 
come up to that of the dissolved iodine. Bichloride of carbon 
would be invaluable if its solvent power were equal to that of 
the bisulphide. It is not at all inflammable, and its own 
diathermacy appears to excel that of the bisulphide. But in 
reasonable thicknesses the quantity of iodine which it can dis- 
solve is not sufficient to render the solution perfectiy opaque. 
The solution forms a purple colour of indescribable beauty. 
Though unsuited to strict crucial experiments on dark rays, 
this filter may be employed with good effect in lecture experi- 
ments. 

Thus foiled in my attempts to obtain a solvent equally good 
and less dangerous than the bisulphide of carbon, I sought to 
reduce to a minimum the danger of employing this substanee. 
At an earlier period of the investigation a tin camera was 
constructed, witliin which were placed both the lamp and it* 
mirror. Through an aperture in front, 2 J inches wide, the 
cone of reflected rays issued, forming a focus outside the 
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camera. Underneath this aperture was riveted a stage, on 
which the solution of iodine rested, covering the aperture and 
cutting off all the light. In the firat ezperimenta nothing 
intervened between the cell and the carbon points ; but the 
peril of thus exposing the bisulphide caused me to make the 
following improvements : — First, a perfectly transparent plate 
of rock-salt, secured in a proper cap, was employed to close 
the aperture ; and by it all direct communication between tlie 



Fig. 22. 



Fig. 23. 




solution and the incandescent carbons was cut off. The camera 
itself, however, became qnickly heated by the intense radiation 
falling Qpon it, and the cell containing the solution was liable 
to be warmed both by the camera and by the luminous heat 
which it absorbed. The aperture above referred to was there- 
fore surrounded by an annular space, about 2^ inches wide and 
a quarter of an inch deep, through which cold water was 
catued to circulate. The cell containing the solution was 
moreover surrounded by a jacket, and the current, having com- 
pleted its course round the aperture, passed round the solution. 
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Thus the apparatus was kept cold. The neck of the cell ms 
stopped b; a closely-fitting cork ; through this passed a piece 
of glaas tubing, which, when the cell was placed upon its 
stage, ended at a considerable distance from the focoa of the 
mirror. Experiments on combustion might therefore be carried 
on at the focus without fear of igniting tiie small amount of 
vapour which eveu under the improved conditions might eac^ 
from the bisulphide of carbon. 

The arrangement will be at once onderstood by reference to 
figs. 22 and 23, which show the camera, lamp, and filter both 
fl-om the side and &om the front, te y, fig. 22, is the mirror, 
from which the reflected cone of rajs passes, first, throngh 
the rook-salt window and afterwards through the iodine 
filter m n. The rays converge to the focus k, where they £am 
an invisible image of the lower carbon point; the image of Ute 
upper one being thrown below h. Both image* wpring viviiBf 
forth when a leaf of jilatimssed platinum u ea^sed al the foau. 
At B 8, fig. 22, is shown, in section, the annular space in which 
the cold water circulates. Fig. 23 shows the manner in which 
the water enters this space and passes from it to the jacket 
snrroundiog the iodine-cell m. 

5 ■>■ 

Calorific Effects at Invisible Foetu. — Placing of the Eye there. 

With the foregoing arrangement, and a battery of fifty cells, 
the following results were obtained : — 

p. 2^ A piece of silver-leaf, fastened to ■ 

Owire ring and tarnished by exposure to 
the fumes of sulphide of ammonion, 
being held in the dark focus, the fil« 
flashed out occasionally into vivid i«d- . 
uess. 
Copper-leaf tarnished in a similtr 
manner, when placed at the focus, «*■ 
heated to redness. 
A piece of platinized platinom-fid 
was supported in an exhausted receiver, the vessel being tf 
placed that the focus fell upon the platinnm. The heat of tb 
focus was iustatitly converted into light, a cleorly-deflned ui 
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inverted image of the points being stamped upon the metal. 
Fig. 24 represents the thermograph of the carbons. 

Blackened paper was now substituted for the platinum in the 
exhausted receiver. Placed at the focus of invisible rays, the 
paper was instantly pierced, a cloud of smoke was poured 
through the opening, and fell like a cascade to the bottom of 
the receiver. The paper seemed to bum without incandescence. 
Here also a thermograph of the coal points was stamped out. 
Wlien black paper is placed at the focus, where the thermal 
image is well defined, it is always pierced in two points, answer- 
ing to the images of the two carbons. The superior heat of 
the positive carbon is shown by the fact that its image first 
pierces the paper ; it burns out a large space, and shows its 
peculiar crater-like top, while the negative carbon usuaUy 
pierces but a small aperture. 

Paper reddened by the iodide of mercury had its colour dis- 
charged at the places on which the invisible image of the 
coal points fell upon it. 

Disks of paper reduced to carbon by different processes were 
raised to brilliant incandescence, both in the air and in the 
exhausted receiver. 

In these earlier experiments I turned to account apparatus 
which had been constructed for other purposes. The mirror 
employed, for example, was detached from a Duboscq's camera, 
the ordinary silvering at the back being first made use of; the 
mirror being subsequently improved by silvering in ifront. The 
cell employed for the iodine solution was also that which 
usually accompanies Duboscq's lamp, being intended by its 
maker for a solution of alum. Its sides are of good white 
glass, the width from side to side being 1'2 inch. 

A point of considerable theoretic importance was in- 
volved in these experiments. In his excellent researches on 
fluorescence. Professor Stokes had invariably found the refran- 
gibility of the incident light to be lowered. This rule was so 
constant as almost to enforce the conviction that it was a law ' ^ 
of nature. But if the rays which in the foregoing experiments ' ^^f ** 
raised platinum and gold and silver to a red heat were wholly 
ultra-red, the rendering visible of the metallic films would be 
an instance of raised refrangibility. 

And here I thought it desirable to make sure that no trace of , 

u 2 << 
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visible radiation passed through the solution, and also that the 
invisible radiation was exclusively ultra-red. 

This latter condition might seem to be unnecessary, because 
the calorific action of the ultra-violet rays is so exceedingly 
feeble (in fact so immeasurably small) that, even supposmg 
them to reach the platinum, their heating power would be an 
utterly vanishing quantity. Still there were considerations 
which rendered the exclusion of aZ2 rays, of a higher refrangibilitj 
than those generated at the focus, necessary to the rigid boIq- 
tion of the problem. Hence, though the iodine emplc^ed in 
the foregoing experiments was sufficient to cut off the light of 
the sun at noon, I wished to submit its opacily to a severer test 
The following experiments were accordingly executed : — 

The iodine cell being placed in position, a piece of thick 
black paper, mounted on a retort-ring, was caused gradually to 
approach the focus of obscure rays. The position of the focus 
was announced by the piercing of the paper ; the combustion 
being quenched, the retort-ring was moved slightly nearer 
to the lamp, so that the converged beam passed through the 
burnt aperture, the focus falling about half an inch beyond it. 
A bit of blackened platinum held immediately behind the 
aperture was raised to redness over a considerable space. The 
platinum was then moved to and fro until the maximum degree 
of incandescence was obtained, the point where this occurred 
being accurately marked. A second cell containing a solution 
of alum, was then placed between the diaphragm of black paper 
and the iodine-cell. The alum solution diminished materiallj 
the invisible radiation, but it was without sensible influence on 
such visible rays as the concentrated beam contained. 

The two cells being in position, all stray light issuing from 
the crevices in the lamp was cut off; the daylight was also 
excluded from the room, and the eye being brought to a lev.*! 
Avith the aperture was slowly moved towards it, until the point 
which marked the focus was reached. A singular appearan-.^ 
presented itself. The incandescent coke points were seen per- 
fectly black, projected on a deep-red ground. When the points 
were moved up and down, their black images moved alsi^ 
When brought into contact, a white space was seen at the 
extremities of the points, appearing to separate them. The 
points were seen erect. By careful observation the whok 
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of the carbon-rods could be seen, and even the holders which 
supported them. The darkness of the incandescent portion of 
the carbon-rods could of course only be relative : they, in fact, 
intercepted more of the light reflected from the mirror behind 
than they could make good by their direct emission, hence their 
apparent blackness. 

The solution of iodine, 1*2 inch in thickness, proving unequal 
to the severe test here applied to it, I had two other cells con- 
structed — ^the one with transparent rock-salt sides, the other 
with glass ones. The width of the former was 2 inches, that of 
the latter nearly 2^ inches. Filled with the solution of iodine, 
these cells were placed in succession in front of the camera, and 
the concentrated beam was sent through them. Determining 
the focus as before, and afterwards introducing the alum-cell, 
the eye on being brought up to the focus received no impression 
of light. The alum-cell was then abandoned, and the unde- 
fended eye was caused to approach the focus : the heat was 
intolerable, but it seemed to affect the eyelids and not the re- 
tina* An aperture somewhat larger than the pupil being made 
in a metal screen, the eye was placed behind it, and brought 
slowly and cautiously up to the focus. Nearly the whole con- 
centrated beam here entered the pupil ; but no impression of 
light was produced, nor was the retina sensibly affected by the 
heat. The eye was then withdrawn, and a plate of platinized 
platinum was placed in the position occupied by the retina a 
moment before. It instcmtly rose to vivid redness,^ 

The rays which produced this incandescence were certainly 
invisible ones, and the subsequent failure to obtain, with the 
most sensitive media, and in the darkest room, the slightest 
evidence of fluorescence at the obscure focus, proved the in- 
visible rays to be exclusively ultra- red, 

« 8. 

r 

Improvement of Mirrors. — Exalted Effects of Combustion 

at Dark Focus. 

When intense effects are sought after, the problem is to col- 
lect as many of the invisible rays as possible, and to concentrate 

* I do not recommend the repetition of those oxperimentf. 
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them on the smallest possible space. The nearer the mirror is 
to the source of rays, the more of these rays will it intercept and 
reflect ; and the nearer the focus is to the same source, the 
smaller, and more intense, will the image be. To secure prox- 
imity both of focus and mirror, the latter must be of short 
focal length. If a mirror of long focal length be employed, its 
distance from the source of rays must be considerable to bring 
the focus near the source ; but when placed thus at a distance, 
a great number of rays escape the mirror altogether. If^ on the 
other hand, the mirror be too deep, spherical aberration comes 
into play ; and, though a vast quantity of rays may be col- 
lected, their convergence is imperfect. 

To determine the best form of mirror, I had three constructed : 
the first is 4*1 inches in diameter, and of 1*4 inch focal length; 
the second 7*9 inches in diameter, and of 3 inches focal length ; 
the third 9 inches in diameter, with a focal length of 6 inches. 
Fractures caused by imperfect annealing repeatedly occurred ; 
but at length I was fortunate enough to obtain the three 
mirrors, each without a flaw. The mirrors were all silvered in 
front, and thus the absorption due to the transmission of the heat 
through glass was avoided. The most convenient distance of 
the focus from the source I find to be about five inches ; and the 
position of the mirror ought to be arranged accordingly. This 
distance permits of the introduction of an iodine-cell of sufficient 
depth, while the heat at the focus is exceedingly powerfuL 

The isolation of the luminiferous eether from the air is 
strikingly illustrated by these experiments. The air at the focus 
may be of a freezing temperature, while the eether possesses an 
amount of heat competent, if absorbed, to impart to that air the 
temperature of flame. An air-thermcymeter is unaffected where 
platinum is raised to a white lieat. Numerous experiments will 
suggest themselves to every one who wishes to operate upon 
the invisible heat-rays. Dense volumes of smoke rise from 
a blackened block of wood when it is placed in the dark 
focus : matches are of course at once ignited, and gunpowder 
instantly exploded. Dry black paper held there bursts into 
flame. Chips of wood are also inflamed, the dry wood of 
a hat-box being very suitable for this experiment. When a 
sheet of brown paper is placed a little beyond the focus, it is 
first brought to vivid incandescence over a large space ; the 
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paper then yields, and the combustion prapagates itself as a 
horning ring round the centre of ignition. Charcoal is reduced 
to an ember at the focus, and disks of charred paper glow with 
extreme vividness. Sheet-lead and tin, if blackened, may be 
fused, while a thick cake of fusible metal is quickly pierced and 
melted. Blackened zinc-foil placed at the focus bursts into 
flame ; and by drawing the foil slowly through the focus, its 
ignition may be kept up till the whole of the foil is consumed. 
Magnesium wire, flattened at the end and blackened, also bursts 
into vivid combustion. A cigar or a tobacco-pipe may of course 
be instantly lighted at the dark focus. The bodies experimented 
on may be enclosed in glass receivers ; the concentrated rays 
will still bum them, afber having crossed the glass. A small 
chip of wood in a jar of oxygen bursts suddenly into flame : 
charcoal burns, while charcoal-bark throws out suddenly showers 
of scintillations. 

§9. 
Transmutation of Heat Rays, — Caloresccnce. 

In all these cases the body exposed to the action of the 
invisible rays was more or less combustible. But it required 
to be heated to initiate the attack of the atmospheric oxygen. 
Its vividness was in great part due to combustion, and does 
not furnish a conclusive proof that the refrangibility of the 
incident rays was elevated. This, which is the result of greatest 
theoretic import, is effected by exposing non-combustible bodies 
at the focus, or by enclosing combustible ones in a space devoid 
of oxygen. Both in air and in vacao platinised platinum-foil 
has been repeatedly raised to a white heat. The same result 
baa been obtained with a sheet of charcoal or coke suspended in 
vacuo. On looking at the white-hot platinum through a prism 
of bisulphide of carbon, a rich and complete spectrum was ob- 
tained. All the colours, from red to violet, glowed with extreme 
vividness. The waves from which these colours were primarily 
extracted had neither the visible nor the ultra-violet rays com- 
mingled with them ; they were exclusively ultra-red. The action 
of the atoms of platinum, copper, silver, and carbon upon these 
rays transmutes them from heat rays into light rays. They 
impinge upon the platinum at a certain rate ; they return from 
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it at a quicker rate. Their re&angibilily is thus raised, the 
invisible being rendered visible. 

To express this transmutation of heat rays into others of 
higher refrangibilitj, I would propose the term ealorescence. It 
harmonises well with the term ^ fluorescence ' introduced by 
Professor Stokes, and is also suggestive of the character of the 
efiTects to which it is applied. The phrase ' transmutation of 
rays/ introduced by Professor ChaUis,* covers both classes of 
effects. 



§ 10. 

Various Modes of obtaining with the Electric-light Invisible Foci 

for Combustion a/nd Calorescence. 

In the foregoing section arrangements are described which 
were made with a view of avoiding the danger incidental to the 
use of so inflammable a substance as the bisulphide of carbon. 
I have since thought of accomplishing this end in a simpler 
way, and thus facilitating the repetition of the experiments. 
The arrangement shown in Figure 25 may be adopted with 
safety. 

A B C D is an outline of the camera ; 

X y the silvered mirror within it ; 

c the carbon points of the electric-light; 

p the aperture in front of the camera, through which issues 
the beam reflected by the mirror x y. 

Let the distance of the mirror from the carbon points be such 
as to render the reflected beam slightly convergent. 

Fill a round glass flask with the solution of iodine, and 
place the flask in the path of the reflected beam at a safe distance 
from the lamp. The flask acts as a lens and as a filter at the 
same time, the bright rays are intercepted, and the dark ones 
are powerfully converged. F, fig. 26, represents such a flask; 
and at the focus formed a little beyond it combustion and 
calorescence may be produced. 

The following results have been obtained with a series of flasks 
of different dimensions, at a distance of 3^ feet from the carbon 
points: — 

♦ PhUosopKieal Magazine, S. 4, Tol. x'i. 521. 
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1. With a spherical flask, 6| inches in diameter : platinum 
was raised to redness at the focns, and black paper inflamed. 

2. Ordinary Florence flask, 8^ inches in diameter : platinum 
raised to bright redness over a large irregular space. Near the 
lamp, the effects obtained with this flask were very striking. 

Fig. 26. 





3. Small flask, 1*8 inch in diameter, not quite spherical: 
platinnm rendered white-hot ; paper immediately inflamed. 

4. A still smaller flask, 1*5 inch in diameters effects very 
good ; about the same as the last. 

Fig. 26. 

M 





5. The bulb of a pipette : effects striking, but not quite so 
brilliant as with the less regularly shaped small flasks. 

It follows, as a matter of course, that where platinum is heated 
to whiteness, the combustion of wood, charcoal, zinc, and mag- 
nesium may also be effected. 
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By the arrangement here described, platinum has been 
heated to redness at a distance of 22 feet fix>m the source of 
the rays. 

The best of mirrors, however, scatters the rajs more or less; 
and, by this scattering, the beam at a great distance from the 
lamp becomes much enfeebled. The e£fect is therefore intensified 
when the beam is caused to pass through a tube polished 
within, which prevents the lateral waste of radiant heat. Such 
a tube, placed in front of the camera, is represented at A 6, 
fig. 26. The flask may be held against its end by the hand, 
or it may be permanently fixed there. With a battery of 
fifty cells, platinum may be raised to a white heat at the focus 
of the flask. 

Fig. 27. 




Again, instead of a flask filled with the opaque solution, let a 
glass or rock salt lens (L, fig. 27), 2*6 inches wide, and having 
a focal length of 3 inches, be placed in the path of the re- 
flected beam. The rays are converged ; and at their point of 
convergence all the effects of calorescence and combustion may 
be obtained. 

In this case the luminous rays are to be cut off by a cell (»*) 
with plane glass sides, which may be placed either before or 
behind the lens. 

Finally, the arrangement shown in fig. 28 may be adoptei 
The beam reflected by the mirror within the camera is receif«i 
and converged by a second mirror, t! \f. At the point of con- 
vergence, which may be several feet from the camera, all the 
effects hitherto described may be obtained. The light of the 
beam may be cut off at any convenient point of its course ; b«* 
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in ordinary cases the experiment is best made by employing the 
bichloride instead of the bisulphide of carbon, and placing the 
cell (m n) containing the opaque solution close to the camera. 
The moment the coal points are ignited, explosion, combustion, 
or calorescence, as the case may be, occurs at the focus. 

The ordinary lamp and camera of Duboscq may be employed 
in these experiments. With proper mirrors, which are easily 
procured, a series of effects which, I venture to affirm, will in- 
terest everybody who witnesses them, may with the greatest 
facility be obtained. 

It is also manifest that, save for experiments made in dark- 
ness, the camera is not necessary. The mirrors and filter may 
be associated with the naked lamp. 

Fig. 28. 




I have sought several times to fu^ platinum with the invi- 
sible rays of the electric-light, but hitherto without success. 
In some experiments a large model of Foucault's lamp was 
employed, and a battery of 100 cells. In others I employed 
two batteries, one of 100 cells and one of 70, making use 
of two lamps, two mirrors, and two ray-filters, and converging 
the heat of both lamps upon opposite sides of the same film 
of platinum placed between them. The platinum was heated 
thereby to dazzling whiteness. I am persuaded, that the metal 
could be fused, if the platinum-black could be retained upon its 
surface. But this being dissipated by the intense heat, the re- 
fleeting-power of the metal comes into play, and lowers the 
absorption so much as to prevent fusion. By coating the plati- 
num with lampblack it has been brought to the verge of melting. 
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the incipient yielding of the mass being perfectly apparent after 
it had cooled. Here, however, as in the case of the platinized 
platinum, the absorbing substance disappears too quickly. 
Copper and aluminium, howeyer, when thus treated, are speedily 

burnt up. 

§11. 
Invisible Foci of the Lime-light and the Sun. 

Thus far I have dealt exclusively with the invisible radiation 
of the electric-light; but aU solid bodies raised to incandes- 
cence emit these invisible calorific rays. The denser the in- 
candescent body, moreover, the more powerful is its obscure 
radiation. We possess at the Soyal Institution very dense 
cylinders of lime for the production of the Drummond light ; 
and when a copious oxyhydrogen flame is projected against one 
of them it shines with an intense yellowish light, while the ob- 
scure radiation is exceedingly powerful. Filtermg the latter 
from the total emission by the solution of iodine, all the effects 
of combustion and calorescence described in the foregoing 
pages may be obtained at the invisible focus. The light ob- 
tained by projecting the oxyhydrogen flame upon compressed 
magnesia, after the manner of Signor Carlevaris, is whiter thim 
that emitted by our lime ; but the substance being light and 
spongy, its obscure radiation is surpassed by that of our more 
solid cylinders.* 

The invisible rays of the sun have also been transmuted. A 
concave mirror, 3 feet in diameter, was mounted on the roof of 
the Eoyal School of Mines in Jermyn Street. The focus wm 
formed in a darkened chamber, in which the platinized platinum- 
foil was exposed. Cutting off the visible rays by the solution of 

* The discovery of fluorescence by Professor Stokes naturally excited specalatMO 
as to the possibility of a change of refrangibility in the opposite direction. Mr. GWi 
I believe, made various experiments with a view to effect such a change; butvoywoo 
after the publication of Professor Stokes* memoir, Dr. Miller pointed to the lime-lig^ 
itself as an instance of raised refrangibility. From its inability to penetrate giii> 
screens, he inferred that the radiation of the oxyhydrogen flame was almost wboUj 
ultra-red, an inference the truth of which has been since established by direct priMMOe 
analysis. See Memoir VII. The intense light produced by the ox^hydrogw ^^^ 
when projected upon lime must, he concluded, involve a change of period frooi slo' 
to quick, or, in other words, a virtual elevation of refrangibility. — EUmenf* ff 
CheihUtry, 1855, p. 210, 
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iodine, feeble but distinct incandescence was produced by the 
invisible rays. 

In a blackened tin tube (A B, fig. 29), with square cross 



Fig. 29. 




section and open at the end, 
B, a plane mirror {x y) was 
fixed, at an angle of 45° with 
the axis of the tube. A 
lateral aperture {xo)y about 2 
inches square, was cut out 
of the tube, and oyer the 
aperture was placed a leaf of 
platinized platinum. Turning 
the leaf towards the concaye 
mirror, the concentrated sun- 
beams were permitted to fall 
upon the platinum. In the 
glare of daylight it was quite 

impossible to see whether the platinum was incandescent or 
not ; but on placing the eye at B, the glow of the metal could 
be seen by reflexion from the plane mirror. Incandescence 
was thus obtained at the focus of the large mirror, X Y, after 
the removal of the visible rays by the iodine solution, m n. 

To obtain a clearer sky, I had this mirror transferred to 
the garden of my friend, Mr. Lubbock, near Chislehurst. The 
effects obtained with the total solar radiation were extraordinary. 
Large spaces of the platinum-leaf, and even thick foil, when 
exposed at the focus, disappeared as if vaporized.* The handle 
of a pitchfork, similarly exposed, was soon burnt quite across. 
Paper placed at the focus burst into flame with almost explosive 
suddenness. The high ratio which the visible radiation of the 
sun bears to the invisible was strikingly manifested in these 
experiments. With a total radiation vastly inferior, the invi- 
sible rays of the electric-light, or of the lime-light, are competent 
to heat platinum to whiteness, while the most that could be 
obtained from the dark rays of the sun was a bright red calor- 
escence. The heat of the luminous rays, moreover, is so great 

* Concentrating the solar rajs with a mirror 9 inches in diameter and of 6 inches 
focal length upon a leaf of platinized platinnm, the metal was instantly pierced. 
Cansing the focus to pass along the leaf, it was cut by the sunbeam as if a sharp in- 
ttniment had been drawn along it. 
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as to render it exceedingly difficult to work with the solution 
of iodine. It boiled up incessantly, exposure for two or three 
seconds being sufficient to raise it to ebullition. The high ratio 
of the luminous to the non-luminous radiation is doubtless to 
be ascribed in part to the absorption of a large portion of the 
latter by the aqueous vapour of the air. Prom it, however, may 
also be inferred the enormous temperature of the sun. 

Converging the sun's rays with a hollow lens filled with the 
solution of iodine, calorescence was obtained on the roof of 
the Soyal Institution. 

Knowing the permeability of good glass to the solar rays, I 
requested Mr. Mayall to permit me to make a few experiments 
with his fine photographic lens at Brighton. Though exceed- 
ingly busy at the time, he in the kindest manner abandoned 
to my assistant, Mr. Barrett, the use of his apparatus for the 
three best hours of a bright summer's day. A red heat was 
obtained at the focus of the lens after the complete withdrawal 
of the luminous portion of the radiation. 

§ 12. 

Relation of Colour to Combustion by Bark Bays. 

Black paper has been very frequently employed in the fore- 
going experiments, the action of the invisible rays upon it 
being most energetic. This suggests that the absorption of those 
rays is not independent of colour. A red powder is red because 
of the entrance and extinction of the luminous rays of higher 
refrangibility than the red, and the ejection of the unabsorbed 
red light by reflexion at the limiting surfaces of the particles 
of the red body. This feeble absorption of the red extends 
to the rays of greater length beyond the red ; and the con- 
sequence is that red paper when exposed at the focus of in- 
visible rays is scarcely charred, while black paper bursts in a 
moment into flame. The following table exhibits the condition 
of paper of various kinds when exposed at the dark focus of an 
electric-light of moderate intensity : — 



Taper 


Condition. 


Glazed orango-colourctl paper 


. IJjirely charred. 


M Tisl 


. Scarcely tinged ; Icfs than the oranjje. 


„ green 


. Pierced with a ptouU burning ring. 


.» blue ,. 


. The same as the last. 
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Paper. Condition. 

Glased black paper . • • Pierced ; and immediately set ablaze. 

„ white „ • . . Charred; not pierced. 

Thin foreign-post • • * Barely charred ; less than the white. 

Foolscap . r r • . Still lees charred ; about the same as the 

orange. 

Thin white blotting-paper . . Scarcely tinged. 

„ whitey-brown „ . . The same ; a good deal of heat seems to 

get through these last two papers. 

Ordinary brown „ * . Pierced immediately ; a burning ring ex- 

panding on all sides. 

Thick brown n * • • Pierced ; not so good as the last* 

Thick white sand-paper - . . Pierced with a burning ring. 

Brown emery „ • • The same as the last. 

Dead-black ), • • Pierced ; and immediately set ablaze. 

• 

We have here an almost total absence of absorption on the 
part of the red paper. Even white absorbs more, and is conse- 
qnently more easily charred. 

Rubbing the red iodide of mercury over papery and exposing 
the reddened surface at the focus, a thermograph of the coal 
points is obtained, which discharges the colour at the place on 
which the invisible image falls. Expecting that this change of 
colour would be immediate, I was at first surprised at the time 
necessary to produce it. We are here reminded of Franklin's 
experiments' on cloths of different colours, atid his conclusion 
that dark colours are the best absorbers. This conclusion might 
readily be pushed too far. Franklin's colours were of a special 
kind, and their deportment by no means warrants a general con- 
clusion. The invisible rays of the sun possess, according to 
Miiller, twice the energy of the visible ones. A white substance 
may absorb the former, while a dark substance — dark because of 
its absorption of the feeblest portion of the radiation — may not 
do so. The white powder of alum and the dark powder of iodine, 
exposed to the action of a source in which the invisible rays 
greatly surpass the visible in calorific power, exhibit a deport- 
ment at direct variance with the popular notion that dark colours 
are the best absorbers. 

§ 13. 

Calorescence through Ray-filters of Glass. — Remarks on the 

Blax^k-bulh Thermometer. 

In conclusion, I would briefly refer to a few experiments 
made to determine the calorescence obtainable th]x>ugh glasses 
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of yarions colours. lu the first column of the subjoined tabL 
the colour of the glass is given ; in the second column the e£Fec 
observed when a brilliant spectrum was regarded through th< 
glass ; and in the third column the appearance of a leaf o 
platinized platinum when placed at the focus, after the con 
verging beam had passed through the glass : — 



Colour of GlasB 
Dark red 

Mean red . 

Light red • 
Yellow . 

Green • 

Dark purple • 

Mean purple . 

Light purple . 

Dark blue * 

Mean blue • 



Light blue 

Another blue glass 
Black glass No. 1 

Black glass No. 2 
Black glass No. S 



{ 



Priamatlo Ezamlnatioa 
Red only transmitted . 
Red only transmitted 
Yellow intercepted 
greatest power 

All the blue end absorbed 



with 



Dull white heat. 
White heat. 

Bright white. 

Virid red with bright 
yellow in centre. 

No incandeflcenee. 



,. \ 

I Besides the green, a dull red 1 
< fringe and a blue band were > 
I transmitted J 

r Extreme blue and red tianB- 
\ mitted 

Central portion of spectram 

cut out 
Dims the whole spectmm, 
but chiefly absorbs the 
green 
Transmits the blue, a green 
band, and a band in the 
extreme red 
r Blue ; a yellowish-green band, 
J and the extreme red trans- ^ Reddish-pink heat. 
I mitted 

[ Transmita a series of bands — "^ 
blue and green, a red band I 
^ next orange, then a dark- y 

red band, and finally ex- 
I treme red 



{ 
{ 

{ 



Vivid orange. 
Vtrid orange. 

Vivid orange. 
Red heat. 



Pink heat, passing 
into red. 



{ 
{ 



Dims all the spectrum : white 
light transmitted 

Wliitish-green light trans- 
mitted 

Deep-red light transmitted . 



Pink heat. 
Barely visible red. 

Dull red. 

Bright red, orange 
in the middle. 



The extremely remarkable fact here reveals itself, that whei 
the beam of the electric lamp is sifted by certain blue glasses, 
the platinum at the focus glows with a distinct pink colonr, 
Every care was taken to avoid subjective illusion here. The 
pink colour was also obtained at the focus of invisible raya 
Withdrawing all the glasses, and filtering the beam by a 
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solntion of iodine alone, platinum was heated nearly to white^ 
ness at the focus. On introducing the pale blue glass between 
the iodine-cell and the focus, the calorescence of the platinum 
was greatly enfeebled — so much so that a darkened room was 
necessary to bring it out in full distinctness ; when seen, how- 
ever, the thermograph was pink. A disk of carbonized paper 
being exposed at the obscure focus, rose at once to vivid white- 
ness when the blue glass was absent ; but when present, the 
colour of the light emitted by the carbon was first a distinct 
pink ; the attack of the atmospheric oxygen soon changes this 
colour, the combustion of the carbon extending on all sides as 
a white-hot circle. If subsequent experiments should confirm 
this result, it would follow that there is a gap in the calorescence, 
the atoms of the platinum vibrating in red and blue periods, 
and not in intermediate ones. But I wish here to say that 
further experiments, which I hope shortly to make, are necessary 
to satisfy my own mind as to the cause of this phenomenon. 

The incandescent thermograph of the coal points being 
obtained on platinum, a very light-red glass introduced between 
the opaque solution and the platinum reduced the thermograph 
both in size and brilliancy. A second red glass, of deeper colour, 
rendered the thermograph still smaller and feebler. A dark-red 
glass reduced it still more — the visible surface being in this case 
extremely minute, and the heat a dull red merely. When, 
instead of the coloured glass, a sheet of pure white glass was 
introduced, the image of the coal points stamped upon the 
platinum-foU was scarcely diminished at all in brilliancy. A 
thick piece of glass of deep ru by-red proved equally trans- 
parent I its introduction scarcely changed the vividness of the ^^-^ ,Mrt 
thermograph. The colouring matter in this instance was the 
de mmt g old, while the colour in the other red glasses was due 
to the compound suboxide of copper. Many specimens of gold- 
jelly, prepared by Mr. Faraday for his investigation of the colours 
of gold, though of a depth approaching to absolute blackness, 
showed themselves eminently transparent to the obscure heat- 
rays ; their introduction scarcely dimmed the brilliancy of the 
thermograph* Hence it would appear that even the metals them- 
mdvesy in certain states of aggregatioUj share that high diathermic 
power which the elementary metalloids have been found to display, 
I have just said that a sheet of pure-white glass, when inter- 
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posed in the path of the condensed invisible beam, scarcely 
dimmed the brilliancy of the thermograph. The intense calo- 
rific rays of the electric-light pass through such glass with 
freedom. We here come to a point of considerable practical 
importance to meteorologists. When such pure-white glass 
in a molten condition has carbon mixed with it, the re- 
sulting black glass is still eminently transparent to those 
invisible heat-rays which constitute the greater part of the 
sun's radiation. I have pieces of glass, to aU appearance black, 
which transmit 63jger cent, of the total heat of the electric 
light ; and there is not the slightest doubt that, in thicknesses 
sufficient to quench entirely the light of the sun, such glasses 
would transmit a large portion of the invisible heat-rays. 
This is the glass often, if not uniformly, employed in the 
construction of our black-bulb thermometers, under the im- 
pression that the blackening secures the entire absorption of 
the solar rays. This conclusion is fallacious, and the instru- 
ments are correspondingly defective. A large portion of the 
8un^8 rays pass through such hla/ik glass, impinge upon the 
mercury within the bvJh, and are ^ected by reflexion. Such 
rays contribute^no fliing to the heating of the thermometer, 

A sheet of common window-glass, apparently transparent, 
was placed between the iodine solution and the platinum- 
leaf at the focus ; the thermograph was more dimmed tlian 
by the black glass last referred to. The window-glass here 
employed, when looked at edgeways, was green; and this 
experiment proves how powerfully this green colouring-matter, 
even in infinitesimal quantity, absorbs the invisible heat-rays. 
Perfect imperviousness might doubtless be secured by auo:- 
menting the quantity of green colouring-matter. It is with 
glass of this descrijytion that the carbon should be mix^d in the 
construction of black-bulb Utermometers ; on entering such glass 
the solar rays would be entirely absorbed, and greater diflFerences 
than those now observed would probably be found to exist 
between the black-bulb and the ordinary thermometer. 



IX. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF COLOUR iND MECHANICAL 

CONDITION ON RADUNT HEAT. 
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ANALYSIS OF MEMOIR IX. 

Fbavkun's conclusion, that dark bodies absorb beat more greedily than light 
ones, glanced at in the last memoir (§ 12), is proved at the outset of this one 
to be by no means general. The dark powder of iodine is contrasted with the 
white powder of alum, and it is shown that the white body is by fiv the 
most powerful absorber. 

The fact of its being an element, and its proved diathermancy in solatiaii, 
suggested iodine as a fitting substance to test the law of Franklin. 

The deportment of other elementary bodies is then glanced at, and two kinds 
of opacity are distinguished from each other — ^the one caused by a true afaeozp- 
tion, the other by the multiplied reflexions at the surfaces of particles not in 
optical contact 

Thus ordinary sulphur stops the calorific rays, but not by absorption, and it 
is difficult therefore to bum it at the most intense focus. Were all its parts in 
optical contact, free transmission would follow. In pure crystallised sulphur 
this contact is attained, and the diathermancy of the substance is then remaik- 
able. 

Black amorphous phosphorus, notwithstanding its inflammability, bears m- 
tense radiant heat for some time without ignition ; ordinary phosphorus does 
the same. And this substance, which is dissolved in large quantities by bisul- 
phide of carbon, proves, when thus dissolved, almost perfectly diathermic. 

That substances which absorb radiant heat are those only which can be 
burnt by radiant heat, is further illustrated by pounded loaf-sugar when com- 
pared with table-salt. The one is immediately fused and ignited at the dark 
focus, the other is scarcely warmed. 

It is also shown that a beam sifted by water, though its heat may be very 
great, has no power to melt the most delicate hoar-frost, and from this it ii 
inferred that the melting of the Alpine snows and ice is the work not of the 
visible but of the invisible rays of the sun. 

Alcohol is shown to boil almost instantaneously at a focus where bisulphide 
of carbon is scarcely warmed. The errors on these points which have crept into 
physical treatises are shown to be due to the fact that a large portion of the 
eun*s emission consists of rays regarding which neither colour nor optical tran?- 
pnrency gives us any information. 

Throughout these memoirs radiation and absorption have been looked upon 
as the nets of tiloms and molectdes ; chemical constitution, rather than physical 
condition, being regarded as the really potent agency. Still the numerous 
experiments of Masson and Court^Sp^e seemed clearly to prove that all bodies, 
however different chemically, in a fine state of division possessed the same 
power of radiation and absorption. Melloni had also compared white and 
black substances, and found no difference in their radiative powers. 

It is shown, however, that in all those exp 3riments it was not the po\rders 
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but the varmah in which the powders were imbedded, that was really the sub- 
ject of experiment. Hence the observed equality. When the yamish is 
abandoned, differences in radiative and absorptive power immediately appear. 

The powders here employed as radiators were first attached to a hot surface 
by sulphur cement; they were afterwards held there by electric attraction. 
Both methods showed the diversity existing among chemical precipitates as 
regards the radiation and absorption of heat. 

As regards colour, no genend conclusion is possible : black, in some cases, 
transcends white ; white, in other cases, excels black; while two blacks, or two 
whites, may differ greatly from each other. The use of glue, or varnish, to 
attach the powders to the hot surface abolished these differences. 

Thirty-two different powders held by sulphur cement are thus examined, and 
found to vary in radiating power from d5'd in the case of rock-salt, to 84 in the 
case of lampblack. Twenty-six powders held by electric attraction are examined, 
and found to vaiy from 24*5, in the case of rock-salt, to 65*8, in the case of black 
oxide of iron. 

The transmission by rock-salt of the heat emitted from twenty-four different 
substances is determined ; and found to vary from 62*8, where rock-salt is itself 
the source of heat, to 89 where black platinum is the source. Looking at the 
absorptions by rock-salt instead of the transmissions, they are found to vary from 
d'7 with the platinum as source of heat to 29*9 with rock-salt itself as a source. 
These experiments leave no doubt upon the mind that the investigators were 
correct who aflirmed rock-salt to be no^ equally diathermic to all kinds of 
heat. 

Experiments then follow illustrating the reciprocity of radiation and absorp- 
tion. 
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IX. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF COLOUR AND MECHANICAL 
CONDITION ON RADIANT HEAT.* 

§ 1- 

Proof that Wfdte Bodies sometimes ahsorb Heat m,ore copiously 

than Dark ones. — Explanation. 

Feaitklin placed cloths of various colours upon snow and 
allowed the sun to shine upon them. They absorbed the solar 
rays in different degrees, became differently heated, and sank 
therefore to different depths in the snow beneath them. His 
conclusion was that dark colours were the best absorbers, and 
light colours the worst; and to this hour we appear to have 
been content to accept Franklin's generalization without quali- 
fication. In my last memoir I briefly pointed out its probable 
defects. Did the emission from luminous sources of heat consist 
exclusively of visible rays, we might fairly infer from the colour 
of a substance its capacity to absorb the heat of such sources. 
But the emission from luminous sources of heat is by no means 
all visible. In terrestrial sources of heat by far the greater 
part, and in the sun a very great part, of the emission consists 
of invisible rays, regarding which colour teaches us nothing. 

It remained therefore to examine whether the results of 
Franklin were the expression of a law of nature. Two cards 
were taken of the same size and texture ; over one of them was 
shaken the white powder of alum, and over the other the dark 
powder of iodine. Placed before a glowing fire and permitted 
to assume the maximum temperature due to their position, it 
was found that the card bearing the alum became extremely 

* Received December 2l8t, 1865 ; and read before the Rojal Society, January 18th, 
1866. PhUodophieal JVansactions for 1866, page 83 ; Philosofhical Magazine^ October 
1866. 
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hot, while that bearing the iodine remained cool. No thermo- 
meter was necessary to demonstrate this difference. Placing, 
for example, the back of the iodine card against the forehead 
or cheek, no inconvenience was experienced ; while the back of 
the alum card similarly placed proved intolerably hot. 

This result was corroborated by the following experiments :— 
One bulb of a differential thermometer was covered with iodine, 
and the other with alum powder. A red-hot spatula being 
placed midway between both, the liquid column associated with 
the alum-covered bulb was immediately forced down, and main- 
tained in an inferior position. Again, two delicate mercurial 
thermometers had their bulbs coated, the one with iodine, the 
other with alum. On exposing them at the same distance to 
the radiation from a gas flame, the mercury of the alum-covered 
thermometer rose nearly twice as high as that of its neighbour. 
Two sheets of tin were coated, the one with alum, and the other 
with iodine powder. The sheets were placed parallel to each 
other, and about 10 inches asunder ; at the back of each was 
soldered a little bar of bismuth, which with the tin plate to 
which it was attached constituted a thermo-electric couple. 
The two plates were connected together by a wire, and the free 
ends of the bismuth bars were connected with a galvanometer. 
Placing a red-hot ball midway between both, the calorific rays 
fell with the same intensity on the two sheeta of tin, but the 
galvanometer immediately declared that the sheet which bore 
the alum was the most highly heated. 

In some of the foregoing cases the iodine was simply shaken 
through a muslin sieve ; in other cases it was mixed with bisul- 
phide of carbon and applied with a camel's-hair brush. When 
dried afterwards it was almost as black as soot ; but as an ab- 
sorber of radiant heat it was no match for the perfectly white 
powder of alum. 

The difficulty of warming iodine by radiant heat is evidently 
due to the diathermic property which it manifests so strikingly 
when dissolved in bisulphide of carbon. The heat enters the 
powder, is reflected at the limiting surfaces of the particles, 
but it does not lodge itself among the atoms of the io<line. 
"When shaken in sufficient quantity on a plate of rock-salt and 
placed in the path of a calorific beam, iodine cuts the latter off. 
]3ut its opacity is mainly that of a white powder to light ; it is 
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impemotis, not thr<mgh ahsorptiony hut through repeated internal 
refteoDion. Ordinary roll sulphur, even in thin cakes, allows no 
radiant heat to pass through it ; but its opacity is also dae to 
repeated internal reflexion. The temperature of ignition of 
sulphur is about 244^ C. ; but on placing a small piece of the 
substance at the focus of the electric lamp, where the tempera- 
ture was sufficient to heat platinum-foil in a moment to white- 
ness, it required exposure for a considerable time to fuse and 
ignite the sulphur. Though impervious to the heat, it was not 
adiathermic. The milk of sulphur was also ignited with some 
difficulty. Sugar is a much less inflammable substance than 
sulphur, but it is a far better absorber; exposed at the focus, it 
is speedily fused and burnt up. The heat, moreover, which is 
competent to inflame sugar is scarcely competent to warm 
table-salt. 

A. fragment of almost black amorphous phosphorus was 
exposed at the dark focus of the electric lamp, but refused 
to be ignited. A still more remarkable result was obtained 
with ordinary phosphorus. A small fragment of this ex- 
ceedingly inflammable substance could be exposed for twenty 
seconds without ignition at a focus where platinum was almost 
instantaneously raised to a white heat. Placing a morsel of 
phosphorus on a plate of rock-salt and holding it before a 
glowing fire, it bears, as proved by my assistant, Mr. Barrett, 
an intense radiation without ignition ; but laid upon a plate of 
glass and similarly exposed, the phosphorus soon fuses and 
ignites; its ignition, however, is not entirely due to radiant 
heat, but mainly to the heat imparted to it by the glass."^ 

The fusing-point of phosphorus is about 44^ C, that of sugar 
is 160^ ; still at the focus of the electric lamp the sugar fuses 
before the phosphorus. All this is due to the diathermancy of 
the phosphorus : a thin disk of the substance placed between 
two plates of rock-salt permits of a copious transmission. This 
tuhatanee therefore takes its place with other elementary bodies as 
regards deportment towards radicmt heat. 

The more diathermic a body is, the less it is warmed by ra- 
diant heat, and no perfectly transparent body could be warmed 
by purely luminous heat. The surface of a vessel covered with 

* I believe this deportment of phoaphonui towarde radiant heat ie not unknown to 
ehemietj. 
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a thick for of hoar frost was exposed to the beam of the electric 
lamp condensed by a powerful mirror, the beam having been 
previously sent through a cell containing wat^ ; the gifted beam 
was powerless to remove the frosty though it was competent to Hi 
wood on fire. We may largely apply this result. It is not, for 
example, the luminous rays but the dark rays of the sun which 
sweep the snows of winter from the slopes of the Alps. Every 
glacier-stream that rushes through the Alpine valleys is almost 
whoUy the product of invisible radiation. It is also the in- 
visible solar rays which lift the glaciers from the sea-level to 
the summits of the mountains ; for the luminous rays penetrate 
the tropical ocean to great depths, while the non-luminous ones 
are absorbed close to the surface, and become the main agents 
in evaporation. 

It is often stated, without limitation, in chemical treatises 
that sulphuric ether may be exposed at the focus of a concave 
mirror without being sensibly heated; but this can only be 
true of a sifted beam. At the focus of the electric lamp, not 
only ether, but alcohol and water are speedily caused to boil, 
while bisulphide of carbon, whose boiling-point is only 48"* C, 
cannot be raised to ebullition. In fact exposure for a period 
sxiffideni to hail alcohol or water is scarcely sufficient to rend^ 
bisulphide of carbon sensibly warm, 

§ 2- 

Melloni on Colo^irSy and Masson and Courtepee on PowderSy 

in relation to Radiant Heat. 

If any one point came out with more clearness than any 
other in my experiments on gases, liquids, and vapours, it was 
the paramount influence which chemical constitution exerted 
upon the phenomena of radiation and absorption. And, seeing 
how little the character of the radiation was affected by the 
change of a body from the state of vapour to the state of liquid, 
I held it to be exceedingly prcbable that even in the solid state 
chemical constitution would exert its power. But opposed to 
this conclusion we had the experiments of Melloni on chalk and 
lampblack, and the far more extensive ones of Masson and 
Courtepee on powders, which seemed clearly to show that in a 
state of extremely fine division, as in chemical precipitates, the 
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radiant and absorbent powers of all bodies are the same. From 
these experiments it was inferred that the influence of physical 
condition was so predominant as to canse that of chemical con- 
stitation to disappear.'^ 

A serious oversight, however) seems to have connected itself 
with all the experiments of these distinguished men. Melloni 
mixed his lampblack and powdered chalk with gum or glue, 
and applied them by means of a camelVhair brash on, the 
sar£ax>es of his radiating tube. Masson and Court^p^e did the 
same. Melloni, it is true, thns compared a black snrfiEtce with 
a white one ; but the surfaces were seen to be white and black 
ihr<mgh the transparent gum, which in both cases was the real 
radiator. The same remark applies to Masson and Conrt^p^. 
Every particle of the precipitates they employed was a vamdshed 
particle ; and the constancy they observed was, I imagine, due 
to the fact that the main radiant in all their experiments was 
the substance employed to make their powders cling to the 
surfiices of their cubes. 

§ 3. 

New Expervmenta on Chemical Precipitates. — Inf/aence of Colour 
a/nd Chemical Constitution. — Sulphvr Cement. 

Gum or glue is a powerful radiator — in fact, equal to lamp- 
black ; and it is a correspondingly powerful absorber ; the par- 
ticles surrounded by it had therefore but small chance of radi- 
ating through it. I sought to remedy this by the employment 
of a diathermic cement. Sulphur is highly diathermic ; it dis- 
solves freely in bisulphide of carbon ; and at the suggestion of 
a chemical friend it was employed to fix the powders. The cube 
was laid upon its side, the surface to be eoated being horizontal, 
and the bisulphide, containing the sulphur in solution, was 
poured over the surface. Before the liquid film had time to 
evaporate, the powder was shaken upon it through a muslin 
sieve. The bisulphide passed rapidly away in vapour, leaving 
the powder behind imbedded in the sulphur cement. Each 
powder, moreover, was laid on sufficiently thick to prevent the 
sulphur from surrounding its particles. This, though not per- 

* Maaaon and Conrtip^, Comptea Rendust vol. xxv. p. 038; Jamin, Court tie 
Pkj^que, Tol. ii. p. 289. 
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haps a perfect way of determining the radiation of powders, 
was at all events an improyement on former methods, and 
yielded different results. 

Ten or twelve cnbes of tin were employed in the investigation. 
One side of each of them was coated with milk of snlphnr, and 
the fact that this substance was used throughout the entire series 
of cubes enabled me to connect all the results together. The 
cubes were heated with boiling water, and placed in succession 
at the same fixed distance in front of the thermo-electric pile, 
which as usual was well defended from air-currents and other 
extraneous sources of disturbance. Before giving the complete 
table of results, I will adduce a few of them, which show in a 
conclusive manner that, in solid bodies also, radiation is molecular 
rather than mechanical. 

The biniodide of mercury and the red oxide of lead resemble 
each other physically, both of them being of a brilliant red. 
Chemically, however, they are very different. Examined in the 
way indicated, their relative powers as radiators were found to 
be as follows :— 



Name 


Chemical FormnlA 




Biniodide of mercury 


. . (HgP) 


897 


Red oxide of lead 


. (2PbO,PbO«) 


741 



Mixed with gum and applied with a camel's-hair brush to 
the surfaces of the cube, the radiation from these two sub- 
stances fell out thus : — 

Name Badiation 

Biniodide of mercury 80 

Bed oxide of lead 80 

Here the influence of the gum entirely masks the difference 
due to molecular constitution. 

The effect of atomic complexity upon the radiation is well 
illustrated by the deportment of these two substances. It is 
further illustrated by the deportment of two different iodides of 
mercury :— 

Radiation 
Biniodide of mercury (Hg P) . . . . 39*7 
Iodide of mercury (Hg* I*) 46*6 

Here the addition of a second atom of mercury to the 
molecule of the biniodide raises the radiation 7 per cent. The 
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experiment fomislies a kind of physical justification of the 
practice of chemists in regarding the molecule of yellow iodide 
of mercury to be Hg* P, and not Hg I. 

The peroxide and protoxide of iron gave the following 
results: — 

Radiation 

Peroxide of iron 78*4 

Protoxide of iron 81*8 

I did not expect this, the protoxide being a less complex 
molecule than the peroxide. On examination, however, the 
protoxide was found to be in part the magnetic oxide. The 
formula of the two substances are Fe* O* and Fe O, Fe* 0*, 
and the anomaly therefore disappears. 

Amorphous phosphorus and sulphide of iron sfave the fol- 
lowing^ults:- 

Badlation 

AmorphouB phosphonu 63*6 

Sulphide of iron 81*7 

Sugar and salt were reduced in a mortar to the state of 
exceedingly fine powders. In point of cohesion and physical 
aspect these substances closely resemble each other; their 
radiative powers, however, are as follows : — 

Radiation 

Salt 85*3 

Sugar 70 

In his last interesting paper on emission at a red heat,"*^ M. 
Desains mentions oxide of zinc as a body which at 100^ C. has 
the same emissive power as lampblack. This is nearly true for 
the hydrated oxide; with the calcined oxide the following is 
the relation : — 

Radiation 

Lampblack 84 

Hydrated oxide of zinc 80*4 

Calcined „ , 63*2 

Two red powders have been already compared together. 
With black platinum and black oxide of iron the following 
results were obtained : — 

Radiation 
Black platinnm (electrolytic) . • . .69 
Black oxide of iron 81*8 

* Compiet Renduf, July 3, 1866 ; PhUosophical Magazine^ August 1865. 
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The black platinum here employed was obtained by electro- 
lysis, a sheet of platinum-foil being coated with the subetanoe. 

Chloride of silver and carbonate of zinc, two white powders, 
gave the following results : — 

Badbttiaa. 

Chloride of silyer 32*6 

Carbonate of zinc . . 77*7 

When held upon its cube by the sulphur cement, the chloride 
of silver soon darkens in the diffuse light of the laboratory. It 
first becomes lavender, and passes through various stages of 
brown to black. During these changes, which may be asso- 
ciated with a chemical reaction between the chloride of silver 
and the sulphur in which it is embedded, the radiation steadily 
augments. Beginning in one instance with a radiation of 25, 
the chloride ended with a radiation of 60. 

We have thus far compared two red sur&oes, two black 
surfaces, and two white surfaces together. The compariBon of 
a black and white surface gave the following result : — 

Black platinum ....... 69 

White hydrated oxide of mnc .... 80*4 

Here the radiation of the white body far transcends that from 
the black one. 

Comparing black and white a second time, we have the 
following result : — 

Badiadon 

Oxide of cobalt 7(5*6 

Carbonate of zinc 77*7 

Here the black radiation is sensibly equal to the white one. 

Comparing black and white a third time, we have the 
following result : — 

Radiation 
Lampblack 84 

Chloride of lead 66*4 

Here the radiation of the black body far transcends that of 
the white one. 

We have thus compared red powders with red, black with 
black, white with white, and black with white; and the 
conclusion to bo drawn is, I think, that chemical constitution, 
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SO far firom being of vanishing value, is a really potent 
influence in the experiments. Combined with previous ones, 
they show that the influence of chemical constitution makes 
itself felt in all states of aggregation — gaseous, liquid, and 
solid — whether the solid be a chemical precipitate or a coherent 
mass. 

Were the radiative power of these substances determined by 
the state of division, it would probably make itself sensible even 
in a case where the division is effected by the pestle and mortar ; 
but I do not find this to be the case. A plate of glass was fixed 
against the polished surface of a Leslie's cube, and on the plate 
the powder of glass, rendered as fine as the pestle and mortar 
could make it, was strewn. It was caused to adhere without 
cement of any kind. The cube was filled with boiling water and 
presented to the thermo-electric pile until a permanent deflec- 
tion was obtained. The cube being permitted to remain in its 
position, the powder was simply removed with a camePs-hair 
brush. The increase of radiation was only such as might be 
expected from the slight difference of temperature between the 
surface of the glass plate and the powder strewn upon it. Similar 
ex{)eriments, with precisely similar results, were made with a 
plate of rock-salt, on which the finely divided powder of rock- 
salt was shaken. 

Still the same substance in different states of molecular 
aggregation may produce very different effects, both as regards 
radiation and absorption. We have already had an instance of 
this in the case of ozone as compared with ordinary oxygen. 
The following instance may also be cited : — 

One side of a Leslie's cube was covered with a sheet of bright 
platinum-foil, and a second face by a similar sheet on which 
black platinum had been deposited by electrolysis. As radia- 
tors these two sheets of foil behaved in the following manner : — 

BadUtion 

Bright platinum-foil 6 

Platinized platinum 45*2 

Here the radiation of the black platinum is nearly eight times 
that of the bright substance. 
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§4. 

• 

TabulaMan of the BadiafU Pcwen of Powders. — Employment of 
ElecMc AUrcLcHon instead of Sulphfwr Cemsni. 

For the sake of reference, I will here tabulate the results 
obtained with a considerable number of precipitates when sub- 
jected to the described conditions of experiment. 



Table L — BadiaMcnfrom Powders imhedded in Sulphwr Cement. 



N«ine of Sabstanoe Badiation of 


Name of Satateaoe 


Bttlialinnof 


Bubatanoeiiaiiwil 


BalMUDoe uflM 


Bock-Balfc • • 


85-3 


Sulphide of molybdenum 


71-8 


Biniodide of mereniy • 


39-7 


Sulphate of baryta . 




71-6 


Milk of Bulphnr 


40*6 


Cluomate of lead • 




741 


Common salt . . • 


41-8 


Bed oxide of lead . 




74-2 


Tellow iodide of mercury 


46-6 


Sulphide of cadmium 




76-3 


Sulphide of mercury 


46*6 


Snbchloride of copper 




76-6 


Iodide of lead . 


47-3 


Oxide of cobalt 




76-7 


Chloride of lead 


66-4 


Sulphate of lime • 




77-7 


Chloride of cadmium • 


66-5 


Carbonate of sine . 




77-7 


Chloride of barium . 


68-2 


Bed' oxide of iron . 




78-4 


Chloride of silver (dark) . 


68-6 


Sulphide of copper . 




79 


Fluor-spar 


68*4 


Hydrated oxide of cine 




80-4 


Tersulphide of antimony . 


69-4 


Black oxide of iron . 




81-3 


Carbonate of lime . 


70-2 


Sulphate of iron . 




817 


Oxysulphide of antimony 


70-5 


Iodide of copper 




82 


Sulphide of calcium 


71 


Lampblack 




84 



I subsequently endeavoured to get rid of the sulphur cement, 
and to make the powders adhere by wetting them with pm« 
bisulphide of carbon, applying them to the cubes while wet. 
Some of the powders clung, others did not. My ingenious 
friend Mr. Duppa suggested to me that the powders might be 
held on by electrifying the cubes. I tried this plan, and found 
it simple and practicable. It was, however, aided by a circum- 
stance which we did not anticipate. The cube being placed 
upon an insulating stand with its side horizontal, the powder was 
shaken over it, and electrified by a few turns of a machine. It 
was found that the cube might then be discharged and set up- 
right, the powders clinging to it in this position. The results 
obtained with this arrangement are recorded in the following 
table ;— 
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Table IL-^BadiaUon from Powders held hy Electricity. 



Sabstanoe Badiation 
Bock-salt . . . 24*5 


Sulphide of calcium 


. 49*1 


Chloride of siWer (wliite) 


25 


Sulphate of baryta . 




61-8 


Milk of sulphur 


25*8 


Sugar 




521 


Biniodide of mercury 


26 


Red oxide of lead . 




56-5 


Iodide of lead . • • 


86 


Sulphide of cadmium 




56-9 


Sulphide of mercury 


30-6 


Sulphate of lime 




59-8 


Spongy platinum . • 


31-5 


Chloride of silver (black) 


60 


Washed sulphur (flowers) 


32-3 


Carbonate of zinc • 




62 


Sulphide of zinc 


361 


Oxide of cobalt 




62-5 


Amorphous phosphorus . 


88 


Iodide of copper • 




68 


Chloride of lead • • 


39 


Red oxide of iron • 




63*8 


Chloride of cadmium • 


40 


Sulphide of iron 




65*5 


Fluor-spar 


486 


Black oxide of iron . 




66-8 



The agreement as regards relative radiative power between 
this and the former table is as good as could under the circum- 
stances be expected. The experiments have been several times 
repeated ; and the table contains the means of the results, which 
were never widely different from each other. 



§5. 

Qualitative ExperimentB. — Radiation of various Bodies through 
Rock-salt. — Unequal Diatherrrujmcy of the 8ubsta/nce. 

The quantity of radiant heat emitted by bodies in all states 
of aggregation having been thus conclusively shown to depend 
mainly upon their molecular character, the question as to the 
quality of the heat emitted next arises. In examining this 
point, I contented myself with testing the heat radiated from 
various substances by its transmission through rock-salt. The 
choice of this substance involved the solution of the still dis- 
puted question whether rock-salt is equally pervious to all kinds 
of rays.* For if it absorbed the radiation from two different 
bodies in different degrees, it would not only show a difference 
of quality in the radiations, but also demonstrate the incapacity 
of rock-salt to transmit equally rays of all descriptions. 

* The last publication on this subject is from the pen of that extremely able espe« 
rimenter Professor Knoblauch. After discussing the results of De la Provostaye and 
Desains, and of Mr. Balfour Stewart^ he arrires at a different conclusion — namely, 
that pure rock-salt is equally pervious to all kinds of heat. — Poggendorff's AnncUtn^ 
1863, vol. cxx. p. 177. 
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The plate of salt chosen for this purpose was a very perfect 
one. 1 have never seen one more pellucid. The thickness was 
0*8 of an inch, and itssize, compared with the aperture in front 
of which it was placed, was such as to prevent anj part of the 
rays reflected from its lateral boundaries from mingling with 
the direct radiation. M. Knoblauch has clearly shown how the 
absence of caution in this particular may lead to error. The 
mode of experiment was that usually followed : the source of 
heat was first permitted to radiate against the pile, the de- 
flection produced by the total radiation being noted. The plate 
of rock-salt was then interposed ; the deflection sank, and from 
its new value the transmission through the rock-salt was calcu- 
lated and expressed in hundredths of the total radiation. 



Table in. — Transmission through Rock-salt of Heat radiated by 
the following Svhstances heated to 100** C. 









TtwimJesioB in 


Tbtal 


Sobstance lOOths of the 


Badiation 


Total Badiatioa 




Bock-8aIt , 67'2 


35-3 


Biniodide of mercury , 








76-3« 


39-7 


Milk of sulphur 








76-9* 


40-6 


Common salt . . . 








70-8 


41-3 


Yellow iodide of mercury , 








. 79* 


466 


Sulphide of mercury . 








, 731 


466 


Iodide of lead . , , 








. 73-8 


473 


Chloride of lead 








731 


554 


Chloride of cadmium 








73-2 


56-6 


Chloride of barium . 








. 70-7* 


582 


Chloride of silver (diirk) . 








. 74-2 


586 


Fluor-spar 








70-5» 


68-4 


Tersulphide of antimony . 








. 771 


69-4 


Carbonate of lime 








. 77-6 


70-2 


Oxysulphide oi antimony 








. 77-6 


70-6 


Sulphide of molybdenum , 








. 78-1 


713 


Sulphate of I aryta . 








71-3 


78-4 


Chromate of lead 








. 71-6 


79-2 


Red oxide of lead 








. 741 


79-2 


Subchloride of copper 








. 763 


786 


Oxide of cobalt 








. 76-6 


797 


Ked oxide of iron 








. 78-4 


81 


Sulphide of copper . 








. 79 


82-3 


Black oxide of iron . 








. 81-3 


827 


Sulphide of iron 








. 81-7 


83-3 


liiimpblack 








. 84 


83*3 



Here we have a transmission varying from 67 per cent, in the 
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case of powdered rock-salt to 84 per cent, in the case of lamp- 
black. The second column of figures will be referred to imme- 
diately. 

The powders here employed were fixed by the sulphur cement. 
The same powders held by electricity, and permitted to radiate 
through the rock-£alt, gave the following transmissions : — 







Table IV. 




Substanoe 




Sabttanca Tn 


msmin 


Rock-salt • • 




, 62-8 


Carbonate of zino . 


74-8 


Chloride of silver (white] 


1 697 


Sulphate of baryta . 


76 


Fluor-spar 




. 707 


Common sugar , , 


75-4 


Sulphide of mercury 




. 71 


Sulphide of copper , 


76-6 


Sulphide of calcium 




. 72-6 


Iodide of copper , • 


76-6 


Milk of sulphur 




, 72-8 


Red oxide of iron , 


76-8 


Sulphide of cadmium 




. 73-3 


Chloride of silver (black) 


77*3 


Biniodide of mercury 




» 73 7 


Amorphous phosphorus . 


78 


Washed sulphur • 




. 74 


Oxide of cobalt , . 


78-2 


Iodide of lead 




. 741 


Sulphide of iron • • 


78-6 


Sulphate of lime • 




. 74-2 


Black oxide of iron • 


797 


Sulphide of zinc • 




. 74-4 


Black platinum • 


89 



The transmissions here are lower than when the sulphur 
cement was employed. I do not, however, think that the dif- 
ferences are due to the employment of the cement, but to a 
slight source of disturbance, which was removed in the later 
experiments. 

It will be remarked that, as a general rule, powerful radiators 
have their heat more copiously transmitted by the rock-salt 
than feeble ones. To render this clear, in Table III., ap- 
pended to the transmission, is the corresponding total radiation. 
The only striking exceptions to the rule are marked with 
asterisks. This result, I think, is what might fairly be ex- 
pected 5 for the peculiarity which enables one molecule to radiate 
more heat than another, may also be expected to introduce dis- 
sonance between their rates of oscillation. The probability is 
therefore that greater dissonance will exist between the vibrating 
periods of good radiators and bad radiators than between the 
periods of the members of either class. But the greater the 
dissonance the less will be the absorption ; hence, as regards 
transmission through rock-salt, we have reason to expect that 
powerful radiators will find a more open door to their emission 

T 2 
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than feeble ones. This is, as I have said, in general the case. 
But the rale is not without its exceptions ; and the most striking 
of these is the case of black platinum, which, though but a 
moderate radiator, sends a greater proportion of heat through 
rock-salt than any other known substance. 

In his latest investigation, Knoblauch examined at great 
length the diathermancy of rock-salt. With his usual acuteness, 
he points out several possible sources of error, and with his 
customary skill he neutralizes these sources. His conclusion is 
the same as that of Melloni, namely, that rock-salt transmits in 
the sanie proportion all sorts of rays. On the opposite side we 
find the experiments of MM. De la Provostaye and Desains, and 
those of Mr. Balfour Stewart,* both of which are discussed by 
Knoblauch.' He differs from those experimenters, while my 
results bear them out. Considering the slow augmentation of 
transmission which the foregoing tables reveal, and the consi- 
derable number of bodies whose heat is transmitted in almost 
the same proportion by rock-salt, it is easy to see that, where 
the number of radiants is restricted, such a uniformity of trans- 
mission might manifest itself as would lead to the conclusion of 
Melloni and Knoblauch. It was only by the deliberate selection 
and extension of the substances chosen as radiators that the 
differences were brought out with the fulness and distinctness 
recorded in the foregoing tables. 

The differences in point of quality and the absence of perfect 
diathermancy in rock-salt appear more striking when instead of 
the transmissions we take the absorptions. In the case of the 
radiation from powdered rock-salt, for example, 37*2 per cent, of 
the whole radiation is intercepted by the rock-salt plate. Ac- 
cording to Melloni, between 7 and 8 per cent, of this is lost by 
reflexion at the two surfaces of the salt. This would leave in 
round numbers a true absorption of 30 per cent, by the plate of 
rock-salt. In the case of black platinum, the absorption simi- 
larly deduced amounts to only 4 per cent, of the total radiation. 
Instead, therefore, of the radiation from those two sources of 
heat being absorbed in the same proportion, the ratio in the one 
case is more than seven times that in the other. For the sake 

♦ I think the important experiment first executed bjr Mr. Balfour Stewart, of rock- 
salt radiating through rock-salt, is of itself sufficient to demonstrate in the most os- 
equiTocal manner that this substance is not equally perrioos to all kinds of njs. 
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of ill nstration, I here introdace a few of the absorptions deter- 
mine d in this way : — ■ 

Table Y. — Radiation through Bock-salt, 

Sonne ot beat AbeorptEoD jier 100 

Black pla^QDin 37 

Black oxide of iron 13 

Bed ozid« of iran IS'B 

8ag&r 17-3 

Chloride of silTei 226 

Bodt-BBlt 29'9 

These differeuces are so great as to enable ereiy experimenter 
to Batisfy himself with the utmost ease as to the unequal 
permeability of rock-salt; and this facility of demonstration 
will, I tmst, contribute to make inquirers onanimoas on this 
important point. 



Fig. 30. 



!6- 

Radiation ofPoteders. — Reciprocity of Radiation and Aheorption. 

Theory alone would lead ns to the conclusion that the absorp- 
tive power of the substances mentioned in Table I. is proportional 
to their radiative power ; nevertheless a few a«taal experiments 
on absorption will serve as a cheek upon those recorded in the 
table. These were conducted in the 
following manner : — A. B {&g. 30) u 
a sheet of common block tin, 5 
inches high and 4 wide, fixed upon a 
suitable stand. At the back of A B 
is soldered one end of the small bar ' 
of bismuth h, the remainder of the 
bar, to its free end, being kept out 
of contact with the tin by a bit 
of cardboard. To the free end of 
b is soldered a wire which can be 
connected with a galvanometer. 
A' B' is a second plate of tin for- 
nished also with its bismuth bar, and 
in every respect similar to A B. From one plate to t^e other 
stretches the wire W. C is a cube oontaiiung boiling water, 
placed midway between ^e two {dates of metaL 
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The tin plates were in the first instance coated nniformlj with 
lampblack, and the two surfsices of the cube which radiated 
against the plates were similarly coated. The rays from C being 
emitted equally right and left, and absorbed equally by the two 
coated plates A B and A' B^, warmed these plates to the same de- 
gree. It is manifest from the arrangement that, if the thermo- 
electric junctions were equally sensitive, the current generated 
at the one ought exactly to neutralize the current from the 
other. This was found to be very nearly the case. It is dif- 
ficult to make both junctions of absolutely the same sensitive- 
ness ; but the moving of the feebler plate a hair's breadth nearer 
to the cube C enabled it to neutralize exactly the radiation from 
its opposite neighbour. My object now was to compare the 
lampblack coating of the plate A B with a series of other 
coatings, placed in succession on the other plate. These latter 
coatings were the powders already employed, and they were 
held upon A' K by their own adhesion. 

When A B was coated with lampblack and A' B' with rock- 
salt powder, the equilibrium observed when both the plates were 
coated with lampblack did not exist. The lampblack, by its 
greater absorption, heated its bismuth junction most, and a 
permanent deflection of 59° in favour of the lampblack was 
obtained. Other powders were then substituted for the rock-salt, 
and the diflPerence between them and the lampblack was deter- 
mined in the same way. When, for example, sulphide of iron 
was employed, there was a deflection of SO*' in favour of lamp- 
black. The results obtained with six different powders thus 
compared with lampblack are given in the following table : — 

Table VI. 



o 



Excess of lampblack above rock-salt . , . 69 = 112 units. 

M M fluor-spar . . . 46«68 

)• n red lead . . . 40 = 45 

»i „ oxide of cobalt . . 37 = 42 

$1 M sulphide of iron . 30 » 30 



ft 
II 
II 
It 



The order of absorption here coincides with the order of 
radiation of the same substances shown in Table m. 

But we can go further than the mere order of absorptioiL 
Eemoving the opposing plate, connecting the wire W direct 
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with the galvanometer, and allowing the standard lampblack to 
exert its full action, the deflection observed was 

ed^'^ 163 units. 

The numbers in Table YI. show ns the excess of the lampblack 
over the substances there employed, — ^its excess in the case 
of rock-salt, a bad absorber, is 112, its excess in the case of 
sulphide of iron being only 80. Deducting, therefore, the 
numbers given in Table VI. from 163, the total absorption of 
lampblack, we obtain a series of numbers which expresses the 
absorption of the other substances. This series stands as 
follows : — 





Table Vli. 








Babrtanoe 


BdatiTB AlMOrptions 
1 ^ s 


Radiation from 
Table U. 


Bock-salt . 


. 51 




25-5 


25 


Flaor-spar 


. 95 




47-5 


49 


Bed lead . 


. 118 




59 


57 


Oxide of cobalt 


. 121 




60-5 


63 


Sulphide of iron 


. 133 




66-5 


66 



The first column of figures expresses the relative absorptions ; 
for the sake of comparison with the corresponding radiations, I 
have placed the halves of these numbers in the second column 
of figures, and in the iiiird column the radiations obtained from 
Table II. The approximation of the figures in the second and 
third columns is close enough to establish the accurate pro- 
portionality of radiation and absorption. 

Throughout some of these investigations I have been effi- 
cientlj assisted bj Mr. Robert Chapman, and throughout others, 
with great skill and assiduity, by Mr. W. F. Barrett. 



i 
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X. 

ON THE ACTION OF RAYS OF HIGH REFRANQIBILITY 

UPON GASEOUS MATTER. 



m 



AJ^ALYSIS OF MEMOIR X. 

In the researches thus far placed before the reader rays of low refrangilnlitj 
were invoked as the explorers of molecular condition. The present memoir 
deals with the interaction of rays of high re&angiUlity and gaseous matter. 

Theoretic considerations regarding atoms and molecules, and their relation 
to the waves of aether^ preface the memoir, and the special origin of the inquiry 
is indicated. The obstacles to be overcome are referred to, one of these being 
the floating matter of the air. 

This was found competent to pass through tubes containing caustic potash 
and sulphuric acid, thus showing the insecurity of experiments based on the 
assumption that these substances destroy the floating matter of the air. 

The vapours of various substances inclosed in a glass experimental tube ars 
subjected to the action of a concentrated beam of light The vapours are 
decomposed ; non-volatile products are formed which are precipitated as actinie 
clouds in the experimental tube. 

The nitrite of amyl, the iodide of allyl, and the iodide of isopropyl aro 
adduced as examples of this new action of light upon vapours. 

In Memoir YI. it was shown that the order of absorption in vapours and 
their liquids is the same. So constant was this relation that in the varioos 
singular shiftings of diathermic position, revealed in the memoir referred to, 
the vapours followed with undeviating precision the fluctuations of their 
liquids. 

In the present memoir a similar relation is shown to hold good with rays of 
high refrangibility. The chemical penetrability of nitrite of amyl, both in the 
liquid and vaporous condition^ is contrasted with that of the iodide of allvL 
A layer one-eighth of an inch thick of the liquid nitrite suffices to remove the 
rays which act upon the nitrite vapour ; while a foot or so of the nitrate vapour 
almost accomplishes the same thing. On the other hand, a whole inch of the 
liquid iodide of allyl is found incompetent to stop the rays which act upon the 
iodide, and six or seven feet of the iodide vapour are also found incompetent 
to accomplish this. 

The influence of a second body on the decomposition of vapours by light i« 
illustrated ; and it is compared with the influence of chlorophyl on the decom- 
position of carbonic acid by the rays of the sun. 

The character of the actinic clouds produced, when the quantities of vapoar 
acted on are very small, is described and illustrated. In all cases the cloud 
commences with a beautiful azure, which dischaiges perfectly polarized light 
at right angles to the direction of the beam. 

The identity of deportment of this azure with the blue of the firmament 
justifies the conclusion that the physical origins of both are identical : that io 
the experimental tube we have, to all intents and purpose^, an artificial dij. 
Section 9 contains a condensed description of this portion of the inquirv ; and 
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Section 10 embraces additional illustrationfl of the production of the flrmamental 
blue. 

Section 11 describes the difficulty which beset the earlier stages of the 
inquiry, and the extreme liability to error arising out of the action of infini* 
tesimal residues of active vapours. It is shown that an extraordinary amount 
of light may be scattered by cloudy matter of almost infinite tenuity, the 
phenomena of comets' tails being thus rendered the subjects of experimental 
illustration. 

I may add here that comeiary envelopes may be imitated with perfect accuracy 
by these actinic clouds. Motions of different angular magnitudes round the 
axis of the experimental tube always set in, and by the sliding of the layers of 
cloud over each other envelopes are formed, the interior ones being plainly 
seen through the exterior ones. As many as five such envelopes are frequently 
produced. May not the envelopes of comets be formed in a similar way? 
Differential motions started by differences of temperature would be undoubtedly 
competent to distribute the cometary matter in the layers or envelopes which 
observation reveals. Cometary envelopes according to this hypothesis would 
be the result of ccnvexion currents ; and these again would Intimate that the 
vitiUe matter floats in an invisible gas or vapour. 

Eight different vapours mixed in various proportions with air and hydrochlorio 
acid and nitric acid, are subjected to examinatioQi the resulting phenomena 
bein^ described in detail. 

finally, the vapours are subjected to the powerful dark foci obtained by the 
use of an iodina-filter ; but the ultra-red rays are found totally incompetent 
to produce decomposition. In these cases, therefore, as in so many others^ tbo 
rays of high refrangibility are the chemical rays, 
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X. 

ON THE ACTION OF RAYS OF HIGH REFBANGIBILITT 

UPON GASEOUS MATTER .• 

§1. 
Introduetion. 

Within the last ten years I have had the honour of sub- 
mitting to the Boyal Society a series of investigations the 
principal aim of which was to render the less refrangible rays 
of the spectrum interpreters and expositors of the molecular 
condition of matter. 

Unlike the beautiful researches of Melloni and Knoblauch, 
these inquiries made radiant heat a means to an end. My 
thoughts were fixed on it in relation to the matter through 
which it passed. Placing before my mind such images of 
molecules and their constituents as modern science justifies or 
renders probable, such images of the luminiferous eether and its 
motions as the undulatory theory enables us to form, I endea- 
voured to fashion and execute experiments founded upon these 
conceptions which should give us a surer hold upon molecular 
constitution. 

Thus definite physical ideas have accompanied and guided 
the whole course of these researches. That matter is constituted 
of atoms and molecules has been accepted as a verity through- 
out. The phenomena under examination rendered it impossible 
for me to halt at the law of multiple proportions, which so 
many chemists of the present day appear inclined to make their 
intellectual bourne. In following up a train of sether waves, 
in idea, to their source, I could not place at that source a mul- 
tiple proportion ; for the waves could not be connected physi- 
cally with such a multiple. I was forced to put there a bit of 

* Roceired December 4, 1869 ; read before tbe Royal Society, January 27, 1870. 
Pkilatoph;eal TiansactUmi for 1870, p. 333. 
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matter — in other words, a molecule — bearing the same relation 
to the sether as a vibrating string does to the air, which accepts 
its motion and transmits them as waves of sound. 

One result among many others which these researches estab- 
lished will probably plaj an important part in the chemistry of 
the future. I refer to the proved change of relation between 
the luminiferous aether and ordinary matter which accompanies 
the act of chemical combination. Here, without any alteration 
in the quantity, or in the ultimate quality of the medium 
traversed by the sethereal waves, vast changes occur in the 
amount of wave-motion intercepted. Let pure nitrogen and 
ordinary oxygen be mixed mechanically together in the pro- 
portion by weight of 14 : 8. Badiant heat, it is now known, 
will pass through the mixture as through a vacuum. No doubt 
a certain amount of heat is intercepted; but it is so small 
an amount as to be practically insensible. At all events it is 
multiplied by hundreds, if not by thousands, the moment the 
oxygen and nitrogen combine to form nitrous oxide. Or let 
nitrogen and hydrogen be mixed mechanically together in the 
proportion of 14 : 3 ; the amount of radiant heat which they 
then absorb is augmented more than a thousandfold^ the 
moment they build themselves together into the molecules of 
ammonia. Neither the quantity nor the ultimate quality of the 
matter is here changed ; the act of chemical union is the sole 
cause of the enormous alteration in the amount of heat inter- 
cepted. The converse of these statements is of course also 
true ; dissolve the chemical bond, either of the nitrous oxide or 
of the ammonia, and you instantly destroy the absorption. As 
a proof that our atmosphere is a mixture, and not a compotmd, 
no experiment with which T am acquainted matches in point of 
conclusiveness that which demonstrates the deportment of dry 
air to radiant heat. 

But the molecules which can thus intercept the waves of 
ffither must be shaken by those waves, possibly shaken asunder. 
That ordinary thermometric heat provokes chemical actions is 
one of the commonest facts of observation. These actions, con- 
sidered from a physical point of view, are changes of molecular 
position and arrangement consequent on the acceptance of 

* It may be a millionfold ; for we do not yet know how small the absorption of the 
Absolutely pure mixture really is. 
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motion from the source of heat. Badiant heat also, if suffi- 
ciently intense, and if absorbed with sufficient avidity, could 
produce all the effects of ordinary thermometric heat. The 
dark rays, for example, which can make platinum white hot, 
could also, if absorbed, produce the chemical effects of white- 
hot platinum. They could decompose water, as now in a 
moment they can boil water. But the decomposition in this 
case would be effected by the virtual conversion of the radiant 
heat into thermometric heat. There would be nothing in the 
act characteristic of radiatiouy or demanding it as an essential 
element in the decomposition. 

The dark calorific rays are powerfully absorbed by various 
bodies, but, as a general rule, they do not appear competent to 
set up that particular motion among the constituents of a 
molecule which breaks the tie of chemical affinity. All the 
rays of the spectrum exercise no doubt chemical powers. We 
should have scant vegetation upon the earth's surface if the 
red and ultra-red rays of the sun were abolished. But the 
chemical actions in which the radiant form comes into play 
are mainly produced by the least energetic rays of the spectrum. 
The photographer has his heat focus in advance of the chemical 
focus ; which latter, though potent for his special purposes, 
possesses almost infinitely less mechanical energy than its 
neighbour. Some special relation must, therefore, as a general 
rule, subsist between chemical molecules and the more refran- 
gible rays ; we arrive at the conclusion, that chemical decompo- 
sition by raysy to keep to the ordinary term, is less a matter of 
amplitude on the part of the vibrating aether particles than of 
time of vibration. 

The decomposition of a molecule must result from, the in- 
ternal strain of its atoms ; to the atoms, therefore, and not to 
the molecule as a whole, the vibrations which produce chemical 
change must be imparted. The question remains an out- 
standing one in molecular physics, why it is that the longer and 
more powerful sether waves are generally incompetent to set up 
the motion which results in decomposition. The influence of 
synchronism here suggests itself. These shorter waves are 
effectual because their motion is stored up. Their infinitesimal 
impulses, because imparted at the proper intervals, accumulate 
and finally become intense enough to jerk asunder the atoms 
with whose periods they are in accordance* 
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§ 2. 

Theoretic Notiana : Formation of Actinic Clouds through the 

Decomposition of Vapours by Light. 

The present inyestigation is in a certain sense oomplementarj 
to those referred to at the outset of this paper. It deals with 
the relations of gaseous matter to the most refirangible rays of 
the spectrum. It treats of the chemical energies of such rajs 
as exerted upon such matter. If we except the combination of 
chlorine and hydrogen by light, and the decomposition of car- 
bonic acid by the solar rays in the leaves of plants, which 
latter, however, may not be the decomposition of a gas^ no 
fact, I believe, has hitherto been known to exist in which light, 
or heat in the radiant form, acts chemically upon a gas or 
vapour.* By this inquiry the range of radiant energy as 
a chemical agent is, therefore, considerably extended; the 
phenomena resulting from that energy are exhibited in a new 
and exceedingly impressive form, and they prompt reflexions 
regarding the possible influence of solar radiation on the gases, 
vapours, and effluvia of our atmosphere which could not pre- 
viously be entertained. 

The inquiry was started thus : — It is known to the Society 
that the experiments on radiant heat already referred to, were 
for the most part performed in tubes of brass or glass, called, 
for the sake of distinction, * experimental tubes.* It is also 
known that a difference exists between my eminent friend, 
Professor Magnus,t and myself, with regard to the deportment 
of aqueous vapour towards radiant heat. Last autumn, and 
in reference to the reasons assigned by him for this difference, 
I scrutinised, by means of a powerful beam of light, the appear- 
ance of my experimental tubes during the entrance into them 
of various gases and vapours. The vapours were carried into 
the tubes by dry air, which had been permitted to babble 
through their liquids. I watched carefully, and with the aid 
of magnifying-lenses, for any signs of the precipitation of mois- 
ture either upon the surface of the experimental tube itself, or 
upon the plates of rock-salt employed to close it, keeping at 

* Professor Stokes reminds me that Phosgen gas derives its name from its formation 
under the influence of light— [J. T., July 1870.] 

t Unhappily lost to science since these words were written.— [J. T., July 1870.] 
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the same time my mind open to any other action which the 
intensely concentrated luminous beam might reveal. 

On October 9, 1868, while thus engaged upon the vapour of 
the nitrite of amyl, I observed a curious cloudiness in the 
experimental tube when the beam was sent through it. For a 
moment this appearance troubled me ; for it required a little 
reflexion to assure me that in my previous publications actions 
had not been sometimes ascribed to pure cloudless vapour 
which were really due to such nebulous matter as was then 
before me. The appearance, however, immediately declared 
itself to my mind as a product of chemical action then and 
there exerted on the vapour. 

The nitrite vapour was then intentionally subjected to the 
action of the light. The beam employed was convergent. As 
the mixture of air and vapour reached the point of greatest 
concentration of the beam, cloudy matter was there precipitated, 
which was afterwards whirled by the moving air into the more 
distant parts of the tube. The cloud thus carried away was 
incessantly renewed, and after the mixed air and vapour had 
ceased to enter, precipitation occurred all along the cone of 
rays in front of the focus. 

The lamp was then extinguished, and the mixture of air and 
nitrite vapour permitted to enter the tube in the dark. When 
the tube was full, the condensed beam was sent through it. 
For a moment the light seemed to pass through a vacuum ; but 
after a moment's pause a white cloud fell suddenly upon the 
conical portion of the beam, causing it to flash forth almost 
like an illuminated solid. 

When the beam, previous to allowing it to enter the vapour, 
was caused to pass through a red or yellow glass, the action 
though visible was feeble; it was much more energetic when 
the beam passed through a blue glass. A convergent beam 
was sent through a red glass, and the feeble effect was observed. 
A blue glass was then added, and by the concert of both the light 
was completely cut off. On withdrawing the red glass, a very 
beautiful blue doud came down upon the conical beam. The 
experiment proved that in this case, as in so many others, the 
blue rays are the * chemical rays.* 

Solar light, as might be expected, produces all the effects of 
the electric-light, and in regions more favoured than London 

z 
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may be employed in continnous researches of this nature. 
When the parallel beams of the sun are duly concentrated, the 
precipitation which they invoke in passing through nitrite-of- 
amyl vapour is copious and immediate. 

§ 3- 
Description of Apparatus* 

The simple apparatus employed in these experiments will be 
at once understood by reference to Figure 81. SS' is the glass 
experimental tube, which has varied in length from 1 to 5 feet, 
and which may be from 2 to 3 inches in diameter. From the 
end S the pipe pp^ passes to an air-pnmp. Connected with 
the other end we have the flask F, containing the liquid whose 
vapour is to be examined ; then follows a U-tube, T, filled with 
fragments of clean glass wetted with sulphuric acid ; then a 
second XJ-tube, T', containing fragments of marble wetted with 
caustic potash ; and finally a narrow straight tube t f , contain- 
ing a tolerably tightly-fitting plug of cotton-wool. To save the 
air-pump gauge from the attack of such vapours as act on mer- 
cury, as also to facilitate observation, a separate barometer 
tube was employed. 

Through the cork which stops the flask F, two glass tubes, 
a and 6, pass air-tight. The tube a ends immediately under 
the cork ; the tube 6, on the contrary, descends to the bottom 
of the flask and dips into the liquid. The end of the tube h i3 
drawn out so as to render very small the orifice through which 
the air escapes into the liquid. 

The experimental tube S S' being exhausted, a cock at the 
end S' is carefully turned on. The air passes slowly through 
the cotton-wool, the caustic potash, and the sulphuric acid in 
succession. Thus purified it enters the flask F, and bubbles 
through the liquid. Charged with vapour it finally passes into 
the experimental tube, where it is submitted to examination. 
The electric lamp L, placed at the end of the experimental 
tube, furnished the necessary beam. 

§ 4. 

The Floating Matter of tlie Air. 

Prior to the discovery of the foregoing action, and also 
during the experiments just referred to, the nature of luy 
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rork compelled me to aim at obtaining experimeTital tubes 




.bBolutcl; clean upon tlie surface, and absolately empty 
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within. Neither condition is, however, easily attained. Por 
however well the tubes might be washed and polished, and 
however bright and pure they might appear in ordinary 
daylight, the electric beam infallibly revealed signs and tokens 
of dirt. The air«was always present, and it was sure to deposit 
some impurity. All ordinary chemical processes are open to 
this disturbance. When the experimental tube was exhausted 
it exhibited no trace of floating matter, but on admitting the air 
through the U-tubes containing caustic potash and sulphuric 
acid, a dv^t-cone more or less distinct was always revealed by 
the powerfully condensed electric beam. 

The floating motes resembled minute particles of liquid which 
might have been carried mechanically from the drying apparatus 
into the experimental tube. Precautions were therefore taken 
to prevent any such transfer, but with little or no mitigation. 
I did not imagine that the dust of the external air could 
find such free passage through the caustic potash and the 
sulphuric-acid tubes. But the motes really came from without. 
They also passed with freedom through a variety of ethers and 
alcohols placed in the flask P. In fact, it requires long- 
continued action on the part of an acid first to wet the motes 
and afterwards to destroy them. By carefully passing the air 
through the flame of a spirit-lamp or through a platinum tube 
heated to bright redness, the floating matter was sensibly 
destroyed. It was therefore combustible — in other words, 
organic matter.* I tried to intercept it by a large respirator of 
cotton- wool tied round the end of the tube tt\ Close pres- 
sure was necessary to render the wool effective. A plug of the 
wool rammed pretty tightly into the tube tt^ was finally found 
competent to hold back the motes. They appeared from time 
to time afterwards and gave me much trouble; but they 
were invariably traced to some defect in the purifying-appa- 
ratus — to some crack or flaw in the sealing-wax used to ren- 
der the tubes air-tight. Without due care, moreover, liquid 
particles may also be carried mechanically over. To prevent 
the entrance of such into the experimental tube, the narrow 
conduit which connects it with the flask F is plugged with 
clean asbestos. Thus through proper care, but not without a 

* Mr. Dancer has recently examined microscopically the dust of Manchester, and 
found it to consist almost wholly of oi^nic particles. 
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great deal of searching out of disturbances, tLe experimental 
tube, even when filled with pure air or vapour, contains nothing 
competent to scatter the light. The space within it has the 
aspect of an absolute vacuum. 

An experimental tube in this condition I call optically empty. 

Here follows one of the numerous experiments illustrative 
of this subject. A platinum tube 9 inches long, 0*4 of an 
inch wide, and having within it a roll of platinum gauze, was 
placed in a gas-furnace where it could be intensely heated. 
One end of this tube was connected with the entry stopcock of 
the experimental tube S S^, fig. 31 ; the other end was open to 
the air of the laboratory. The air was sent first through the 
platinum tube cold, then through the same tube heated to 
various degrees of redness, into the experimental tube, where 
it was subjected to the scrutiny of the concentrated electric 
beam. Here are the results : — 



Qaantltyof Air 


State of Flatinun Tube 


Bute of Experimental Tabe 


15 in. of mercury. 


Cold. 


Full of floating particles. 


16 „ 




Ked-hot. 


Optically empty. 


16 „ 




Cold. 


Full of floating particles. 


16 „ 




Bed-hot. 


Optically empty. 


16 ., 




Cold. 


Full of particles. 


16 ., 




Dull red. 


Optically empty. 


16 „ 


• 


Intensely heated. 


Optically empty. 


80 „ 




Intensely heated. 


Optically empty. 


16 „ 


(admitted qaick.ly). „ 


A perfectly polarized blue 








cloud. 


16 ,; 


(quickly). 


Barely visible red- 


Particles. 


16 ,. 


(quickly). 


ness. 
Intensely heated. 


Blue cloud. 


16 ,. 


(slower). 


i» 


A Yery fine blue cloud. 


16 „ 


(very slow). 


It 


Optically empty. 


16 ., 




Cold. 


FuU of particles. 


16 .. 


(quickly). 


Bed-hot 


Blue cloud.* 



The polarization of light by such clouds as the blue ones here 
mentioned will receive due attention subsequently. 

A remarkably fine experiment may be thus made : — Placing 
a spirit-lamp underneath the cylindrical beam of the electric 
lamp as it marks its track through the illuminated dust of the 
atmosphere^ torrents of what would be infallibly mistaken for 

* In subsequent experiments I found that this ' cloud ' arose in great part from the 
Bdion of the heated air upon the india-rubber joint which connected the platinum tube 
with the experimental tube. 
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Uack smoke rise from the flame into the beam. A Bmisen's 
flame produces the same effect. But the action of a red-hoi 
poker placed underneath the beam is precisely similar; the 
action of a hydrogen flame, moreover, where smoke is out of the 
question, is not to be distinguished from that of the spirit-lamp 
flame. The apparent smoke rises even when the flame or the 
poker is placed at a good distance below the beam. The action 
is really due to the destruction of the floating matter by contact 
with the heated body. It sends upwards streams of air from 
which everything competent to scatter the light has been re- 
moved. This optically pure air, in passing through the beam, 
jostles aside the illuminated particles, the space it occupies 
being black in contrast with the adjacent luminosity. The 
experiment is capable of various instructive modifications, and 
may of course be executed with sunlight. 

It is needless to dwell upon the possible influence of the 
floating organic matter of the air upon health. Its quantity, 
when illuminated by a powerful and strongly concentrated 
beam, sometimes appears enormous. One recoils from the idea 
of placing the mouth at the intensely illuminated focus and 
inhaling the swimming dirt revealed there. Nor is the disgust 
removed by the reflexion that at a distance from the focus, 
though we do not see the dirt, we are breathing precisely the 
same air. The difficulty of wetting it, before referred to, may 
render this suspended matter comparatively harmless to the 
lungs, but when these are sensitive its mere mechanical irritation 
must go for something. Perhaps a respirator of cotton-wool 
might in some cases be found useful.* 

§ 5. 
Deportment of Nitrite of AmyL 

I now return to the nitrite of amyl. The action of light 
upon the vapour of this substance is exceedingly prompt and 
energetic. It may be illustrated by simply blowing the vapour 
into a concentrated sunbeam. Or the experiment may be made 
to take the following form : — Connecting the tube 6 of the flask 

♦ Sincp this paper was forwanlod to the Royal Society theso experiments have been 
pratly extended. See Proceedings of the Royal Institutiou, January 1870; also 
Fragnunts of Science, 1871-72. 
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F with the pipe of a bellows, after inflating the latter a sharp 
tap upon its board sends a puff of vapour through the tube a 
into the air. In a moderately lighted space nothing is seen ; 
but when the puff is projected into a concentrated sunbeam, or 
into the beam from the electric lamp, on crossing the limiting 
boundary of light and shade it is instantly precipitated as a 
white ring. The ring has of course the same mechanical cause 
as the smoke-rings puffed from the mouth of a cannon, but it is 
latent until revealed by actinic precipitation.* 

In every one of the numerous experiments made with the 
nitrite of amyl, the chemical energy appeared to exhaust itself 
in the frontal portion of the experimental tube. A dense white 
cloud would fall for a distance of 12 or 15 inches upon the beam, 
while beyond this distance the tube would appear almost empty. 
This absence of action might naturally be ascribed to the 
difiusion of the beam beyond the focus ; but when the light 
was so converged as to bring the focas near the distant end of 
the tube the effect was the same. When, moreover, a concave 
mirror received a parallel beam which had traversed the tube, 
and returned it into the vapour in a high state of luminous con- 
centration, the light was ineffectual. The passage of the beam 
through a comparatively small depth of the vapour appeared to 
extract from it those constituents which produced decom- 
position. That the vapour was present at the distant end of the 
tube was proved by the fact that both with the sun and with 
the electric-light the reversal of the tube instantly brought 
down a heavy cloud. As regards the chemical rays, nitrite of 
amyl is the blackest substance that I have yet encountered. It 
rapidly extinguishes them, leaving behind a beam of sensibly 
undiminished photometric intensity, but powerless as a chemi- 
cal agent as far as the nitrite is concerned. 

In these experiments air was employed as the vehicle of the 
nitrite-of-amyl vapour. By varying the quantity sent into the 
experimental tube, it was possible to vary in a remarkable 
maimer the character of the resulting decomposition. The most 
splendid diffraction colours could be thus produced, and the 
finest texture could be imparted to the clouds. When pure 
oxygen or pure nitrogen was used, the effect was almost the same 

* By a specinl arrangoroent it is cnsj to obtain such rings 2 inches and mor«' in 
diameter. 
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as with air. With hydrogen the clonds appeared more delicate 
and lustrous ; and they sometimes fell immediately after iheir 
formation in nebulous festoons to the bottom of the tube. This 
doubtless is to be ascribed to the lightness of the atmosphere 
in which they floated. In many cases, however, the particles 
remained suspended, and some of them continued to float even 
after the tube had been so far exhausted as to produce a 
tolerably good air-pump vacuum. 

An additional effect of considerable beauty and interest was 
obtained in the following way. Permitting the convergent 
beam to play for a time upon the mixture of air and nitrite-of- 
amyl vapour, or, better still, upon a mixture of hydrogen and 
vapour, a coarse cloud is formed. Suspending the action of 
the lamp for a minute or so, a new distribution of the vapour 
appears to occur ; for, on re-igniting the lamp, along its con- 
vergent beam, and within the old cloud, a new cloud is precipi- 
tated. The tint of this new cloud is a delicate bluish- white, 
and its texture is of exquisite fineness. This precipitation of 
one cloud within another may be obtained a dozen times in 
succession. Or, permitting a parallel beam to pass for a time 
through the coarser cloud, on pushing out the lens so as to 
concentrate the light, the fine cloud comes suddenly down upon 
the beam about its place of greatest concentration. This effect 
also may be obtaiaed several times with the same charge of 
vapour. 

No phenomena of this kind have, I believe, been hitherto 
observed. The necessary conditions for their production are, 
first, that the light should decompose the vapour, and secondly, 
that one or more of the products of decomposition should 
either be a solid, or should possess a boiling-point so high 
as to ensure its precipitation when set free. For though 
chemical action might occur, and be even energetic, if the 
products of decomposition be vaporous and colourless they 
will remain unseen. In the case just considered, the niiraU 
of amyl is in all probability a product of the decomposition 
of the nitrite. The boiling-point of the latter is estimated 
at from 91° to 96° C, that of the former being 149** C. The 
nitrite, therefore, can maintain itself as true vapour in a space 
where the nitrate, at the moment of its liberation, must fall as 
a cloud. 
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§ 6. 
Iodide of Allyl and Iodide of Isopropyl, 

An exceedingly fine example of actinic action is furnished by 
the vapour of the iodide of allyl. The effect of light upon this 
substance was observed on October 7> 1868, but I did not then 
know the meaning of the * thin cloud like a kind of smoke ^ 
which showed itself in the experimental tube. On satisfying 
myself regarding the deportment of nitrite of amyl, the iodide 
of allyl occurred to me, and on it experiments were immediately 
made. 

The decomposition of this vapour was slower than that of the 
nitrite of amyl. The slowness, moreover, augmented rapidly 
as the quantity of vapour was diminished. When only a few 
inches of the mixed air and vapour were in the experimental 
tube the action was very slow. The clouds were formed both 
in oxygen aud in air. After the action had been continued for 
some time, the fine purple colour of iodine exhibited itself at 
the end of the tube most distant from the source of light. 
When hydrogen was the vehicle, the clouds were particularly 
lustrous and beautiful. Here and there also, amid the white 
and coarser sections of a cloud, spaces of delicate blue would 
reveal themselves, reminding one of the colour of a pure sky. 
The words * wonderful,' * beautiful,' * lustrous,' and others of a 
similar nature, occur frequently and naturally in my notes of 
this period; for in those earlier experiments the cloud-forms 
obtained were so amazing, and their colours and textures so 
fine, as to rivet attention upon them alone. 

With long-continued action the colour due to the discharge of 
iodine became very intense. It was strong enough to empurple 
the beam which passed through the air of the laboratory after 
its transmission through the experimental tube, and to colour 
deeply a white screen on which the beam was permitted to fall. 
In what condition was this iodine P It could be liberated by a 
beam deprived almost wholly of its calorific rays. The tempe- 
rature of the experimental tube was indeed so moderate that a 
quantity of iodine placed within it and permitted to saturate 
tiie space with its vapour, produced a barely perceptible flush 
on a piece of white paper. The far more deeply coloured 
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iodine revealed by the beam in the actinic cloud must, I think, 
have been for the most part liquid, and not vaporous iodine. 
I say liquid, because the substance was probably dissolved by 
the particles of the cloud with which it was so intimately 
mixed. Di-allyl, for example, is a powerful solvent of iodine, 
and it was probably one of the products of decomposition. 

The iodide of isopropyl also capitally illustrates the action of 
light upon vapours. It is more slowly acted upon than either 
the nitrite of amyl or the iodide of allyl ; nevertheless, in suffi- 
cient quantity, its decomposition is very brisk and energetic 
Purified air which had bubbled through the Uquid iodide was 
conducted into the experimental tube. When the pressure was 
1 inch of mercury, the light playing upon the vapour for five 
minutes produced no action ; but when it was 10 inches a bine 
cloud made its appearance in two minutes, and in ten minutes 
it had almost filled the tube. When the pressure was 20 inches, 
the action commenced more quickly, and the cloud generated 
was more dense. The whirling motions of this cloud appeared 
to be more brisk than that of the others examined. With 30 
inches of the mixed air and isopropyl the action began in a 
quarter of a minute, and in five minutes a dense cloud was 
formed throughout the tube. The purple of the discharged 
iodine was also very plain in this cloud. 

§ 7. 

Deportment of Liquids and of their Vapours towards Rays of 

High Rsfrangibility. 

In the preliminary notice of these experiments laid before the 
Eoyal Society in June 1868,* considerable stress is laid upon the 
fact that the same rays are absorbed by the nitrite of amyl in 
the liquid and in the vaporous state. A layer of the liquid not 
more than one-eighth of an inch in thickness was found compe- 
tent to withdraw from a powerful beam nearly all the con- 
stituents which could eflfect the decomposition of its vapour. 

I endeavoured at the time to apply this fact to the solution 
of the question whether the absorption of chemical energy was 
the act of the molecule as a whole, or of its constituent atoms.t 
I tried to show that on the fii'st of these assumptions it is 

♦ See pac^o 42.'>. f See ' Physical Considemfions,' pp. 427 nmi 428. 
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impossible for the selfsame rays to be absorbed by a liquid and 
its vapour. For absorption depends upon the rate of molecular 
vibration, and reaches its maximum when this rate synchronises 
perfectly with the rate of succession of the sethereal waves. 
Now as the rate of molecular vibration depends upon the elastic 
forces exerted between the molecules, and as it could hardly be 
imagined that these forces would remain undisturbed during 
the passage of a vapour to the liquid condition, the fact of the 
liquid nitrite of amyl and its vapour absorbing the same rays 
indicated that the absorption was not molecular. We were 
thus driven to conclude that it was atomic ;* and this conclusion 
was fortified by the consideration already adverted to— that 
were the absorption the act of the molecule as a whole, no 
mechanical ground could be assigned for the falling asunder of 
its atoms. Thus actinic action itself pointed out the seat of 
the absorption. 

A wide, if not entire generaUty was anticipated for the pro- 
position that the same rays are absorbed by a liquid and its 
vapour. When this anticipation was first expressed I believed 
that liquids in general would be found so destructive of the 
effectual rays as to render transmission through moderate 
depths of them sufficient to rob a beam of all power to act 
upon their vapours. This idea, entertained though not ex-r 
pressed, has not been verified, and the deportment of iodide 
of allyl may be taken as representative of a class of facts which 
contradict it. 

Glass cells were employed varying from one-eighth of an 
inch to an inch in width. Filled with the transparent iodide, 
these cells were placed between the electric lamp and the expe« 
rimental tube charged with the iodide vapour. The rays after 
traversing an inch of the liquid produced copious decomposition 
in the tube. A marked distinction was thus proved to exist 
between the liquid iodide of allyl and the liquid nitrite of amyL 

But the same distinction extends to their vapours. The ex- 

* When I use the word ' atomio ' in contrast with ' molecular/ I by no means pledge 
mjsolf to an absolute limit of divisibility. The molecule may resemble a house, thd 
atoms the hard bricks composing that bouse. But, while it is both conrenient and 
correct to regard the house as constituted of bricks definitely bounded, it is by no 
mo:ins essential to regard the bricks themselves as absolutely indivisible. The divisi- 
bility or non-divisibility of the atoms does not in the least affect the atomic theory as 
a working coucei>tion. 
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ceeding absorbent avidity of the nitrite-of-amyl yaponr, and 
the rapidity with which it deprives a powerfol beam of its 
^ective constituents, have been already noticed. It is qnite 
different with the iodide of allyL A tube S feet long was 
charged with the vapour of this substance, and after it, in the 
same line, was placed another tube 8 feet long charged with 
the same vapour. On sending a beam through both tubes in 
succession, the 5-foot tube, through which the light first passed, 
was filled immediately with an actinic cloud ; but a similar cloud 
was at the same time falling in the second tube« A trans- 
mission through 5 feet did not seem to diminish very materially 
the power of the beam. A passage through 1 foot of the 
nitrite of amyl would have been far more destructive. 

As these actions are representative and, I believe, most im- 
portant, some recent confirmatory experiments executed with 
these two substances may be here summed up. 

1. The nitrite-of-amyl vapour absorbs with such avidity 
the rays competent to decompose it, that a comparatively small 
depth of the vapour quenches the efficient rays of a powerful 
beam of solar or electric light. 

2. The iodide-of-allyl vapour, on the contrary, permits a 
beam to traverse it for long distances without very materially 
diminishing the chemical power of the beam. 

3. The liquid nitrite of amyl, in a stratum one quarter of an 
inch thick, quenches all the rays which could act chemicaUy 
upon its vapour. 

4. The liquid iodide of allyl, on the contrary, in a stratum of 
four times the thickness just mentioned, does not materially 
diminish the power of the beam to act upon its vapour. 

5. A very marked difference exists between the deportment 
of the nitrite of amyl alone, and its deportment when mixed 
with hydrochloric acid. The chemical penetrahility of the mix- 
ture is far greater than that of the pure vapour. The actinic 
cloud, which with the vapour alone is confined to the anterior 
portion of the experimental tube, extends in the case of the 
mixture through the entire tube. 

6. A beam, moreover, which has been transmitted through 
a quarter of an inch of the liquid nitrite is also competent to 
act chemically upon the mixture, and to produce in it dense 
actinic clouds. 
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The action in this last case, though not stopped by the liquid 
nitrite, is retarded. Employing first the liquid screen, it was 
interesting to observe the sudden development of a fine-grained 
luminous cloud, and its violent tumbling about by the decom* 
posing beam, the moment the liquid was withdrawn. The 
action of a solution of the yellow chromate of potash is sub* 
stantially the same as that of the liquid nitrite. By the 
successive introduction and removal of a cell containing either 
substance successive fiashes of actinic energy may be produced 
a dozen times and more in the same vapour. 

The molecular relaiionshvp of a liquid and its vapour receives 
new illustration from these eocpervments. Whatever alters the 
action of the one appears to change in a proportionate degree the 
a^Uion of the other* 

§8. 
Influence of a Second Body on the Actirdc Process^ 

Carbonic acid is decomposed by the solar beams in the leaves 
of plants ; but here it is in presence of a substance, chlorophyll, 
ready, as it were, to take advantage of the loosening of the 
atoms by the solar rays. The present investigation has fur- 
nished numerous cases of a similar mode of action. All the 
vapours examined may be more or less powerftilly a£Pected in 
their actinic relations by the presence of a second body with 
which they can interact. The presence, for example, of nitric 
acid, or of hydrochloric acid, may either greatly intensify or 
greatly diminish the visible action of the light on many vapours 
which, alone or when mixed with air, are decomposable ; while 
the presence of the one or the other of the same acids may pro- 
voke energetic action in substances which are wholly inactive 
when left to themselves. 

We need not go beyond the nitrite of amyl for an example of 
this* kind. For, prompt and copious as the decomposition of 
this substance is when mixed with air, the energy and brilliancy 
of the action are materially augmented by the presence of hydro- 
chloric acid. Let a quantity of the nitrite vapour mixed with 
air be sent into the experimental tube till the mercury column 
sinks, say, 8 inches. Then let the fiask containing the liquid 
nitrite be removed and one containing strong hydrochloric 
acid put in its place. Let purified air be carried throu^'h 
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the acid into the experimental tube, nntil a farther depression 
of 8 inches is obtained. On allo¥mig the convergent beam 
to play upon this mixture, a cloud of extraordinary densitj 
and brilliancy is precipitated. The beam appears to pierce 
like a shining s^ord the nebulous mass of its own creation, 
tossing the precipitated particles in heaps right and left of it. 
This experiment is very easily made, and nothing could more 
finely or forcibly illustrate the phenomena here under con- 
sideration. 

By varying the proportions of the vapour to the acid we vary 
the eflSscts. For example, the proportion of 1 inch of the nitrite 
vapour to 15 inches of the hydrochloric acid did not pro- 
duce so brilliant an effect as the proportion 8 : 8. The same is 
true of the proportion 15 inches of nitrite vapour to 1 inch of 
hydrochloric acid. But in this latter case, though the general 
action was less intense than in the case of 8 : 8, the iridescences 
due to difi&action were much finer. No doubt for each par- 
ticular substance a definite proportion exists corresponding to 
the maximum of actinic action.* 

The nitrite of butyl affords another striking example of the 
influence of a second body. With air, or alone, it was not 
visibly affected by the light ; there was no cloud formed by its 
exposure. It was also mixed with nitric acid in various pro- 
portions, but no visible effect was produced by the beam. 

It was then mixed with air which had been permitted to 
bubble through pure hydrochloric acid, in the following pro- 
portions : — 



1. 1 inch of air and vapour to 15 inches of air and acid. 

2. 8 inches „ „ 8 „ „ 

3. 15 inches „ »» I inch „ „ 



In the first case a dense and brilliant cloud was immediately 
precipitated. In the second case the precipitation of the fine 
white cloud was confined to the convergent luminous cone, 
coarser particles being scattered through the rest of the tube. 
In the third case the cloud was very coarse and very scanty. 
The experiment indicates that the best effect is obtained when 
a small quantity of the vapour is mixed with a considerable 
quantity of the acid. 

* This might form the subject of an interesting inquiry. 
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Benzol is also a good example of a substance whicb, when 
alone, defies the power of the light, but which in the presence 
of other substances is readily decomposed. During the earlier 
stages of this inquiry a vast number of experiments were made 
with benzol and commercial hydrochloric acid. The results well 
illustrate actinic action, but they are not to be accepted as indi- 
cative of the action of pure hydrochloric acid. Indeed with the 
pure acid and benzol vapour there is no visible action. 

On the 16th of November, 1868, 2 inches of air and benzol 
vapour were sent into the experimental tube, and afterwards 
the tube was filled with air which had bubbled through the 
commercial acid. My notes, written at the time, describe the 
action of light upon the mixture as producing a cloud of an 
exquisite sky-blue colour, only more luminous and eethereal than 
the sky. The figure of the cloud was also very wonderful. 

This cloud was permitted to remain for fifteen hours in the 
experimental tube uninfluenced by light. After this interval it 
was found still floating, being composed of curiously shaped 
granular sections joined together by others of more delicate 
hue and texture. The renewed light set the cloud immediately 
in motion, the granular parts disappeared, and the whole for a 
length of 18 inches resumed its primitive delicate hue and 
texture. At some places it turned to white or whitish-g^y, 
but at others it was a pure firmamental blue. It became very 
dense as the light continued to act, and finally developed itself 
into a form of astonishing complexity and beauty. 

The experimental tube had then a current of dry air swept 
through it, and it was afterwards exhausted. Two inches of the 
benzol vapour were admitted as before, and dry air was added 
until the tube was ftdl. It required five minutes' action of the 
light to develop the faintest visible cloud; even affcer ten 
minutes' action the cloud was very faint.* The tube was again 
cleansed and exhausted, 2 inches of the benzol vapour were ad- 
mitted, followed by air and hydrochloric acid until the tube was 
full. On starting the light chemical action began almost imme- 
diately, and ended by the formation of a cloud throughout the 
tube. The influence of the commercial hydrochloric acid is 
here demonstrated. The interaction of nitric acid and benzol 
will be immediately referred to. 

* It was certainly due to a residue of tho prenQUS charge. 
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Bisulphide of carbon is also an illustration in point. Aloae 
or mixed with air it resists the action of the light ; in the pre- 
sence of hydrochloric or of nitric acid it is responsife to that 
action. On the 17th of November, 1868, for example, the pure 
vapour was admitted into the experimental tube until a depres- 
sion of 2 inches of the mercury column was observed. A powerful 
light was permitted to act for twelve minutes upon the vapour, 
but no action was observed. A quantity of air which had passed 
through aqueous hydrochloric acid was then admitted into the 
tube. Six minutes' subsequent action of the light developed a 
cloud of considerable density. Toluol and other substances 
might here be mentioned in further illustration of this mode 
of decomposition. But I pass over hundreds of these earlier 
experiments which were made chiefly to instruct myself and 
to secure me from error. Some definite results will be given 
further on. . 

§9. 

Generation of Artificial Shies. 

I have now to introduce, though only for partial treatment, a 
subject which might with advantage be kept isolated, but which 
is so mixed up with my notes of 1868 as to be inseparable from 
the descriptions of chemical action which they contain. I refer 
to the blue colour always exhibited at the birth of clouds 
obtained from small quantities of the vapours of active sub- 
stances, and often from large quantities in the case of sub- 
stances of slow decomposition. The first distinct record of this 
appearance occurs in my notes for October 10, 1868. On the 
9th I had been engaged upon the iodide of allyl with reference 
to its interaction with hydrochloric acid. Small quantities only 
of the vapour had been employed ; and it was found that when 
the acid was fresh and strong the action was vigorous, that it 
declined in energy as successive charges of dry air were sent 
through the acid, becoming vanishingly feeble on the fifth filling 
of the experimental tube. 

On the morning of the lOtli the tube used on the preceding 
day was washed with distilled water, and swept out by a current 
of dry air. A mixture of air and hydrochloric acid was then 
sent into it, no vapour of any kind being employed. When the 
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light first passed througli it, and for some time afterwards, the 
experimental tube appeared perfectly empty. Slowly and 
gradually, however, upon the condensed beam a cloud was 
formed which passed in colour from the deepest violeiy through 
hluey to whiteness. To this record of my note-book the remark 
is added, * connect this blue with the colour of the sky.^ 

In fact it was impossible to avoid seeing the relationship of 
both. Previous to this entry the blue had attracted my atten- 
tion. It was unfailing in its appearance when the action was 
slow. The blue colour was in all cases the herald of the denser 
actinic cloud. I took a pleasure in developing it in connexion 
with general actinic action, and in determining whether, in all 
its bearings and phenomena, the blue light was not identical 
with the light of the sky. This to the most minute detail 
appears to be the case. The incipient actinic clouds are to all 
intents and purposes pieces of artificial sky, and they furnish an 
experimental demonstration of the constitution of the real one. 

Reserving the fuller discussion of the subject for a subsequent 
paper, it may be stated in a general way that all the phenomena 
of polarization observed in the case of skylight are manifested 
by these blue actinic clouds ; and that they exhibit additional 
phenomena which it would be neither convenient to pursue, 
nor perhaps possible to detect, in the actual firmament. They 
enable us, for example, to follow the growth and modification 
of the phenomena of polarization from their first appearance in 
the barely visible blue to their final extinction when the cloud 
has become so coarsely granular as no longer to scatter polar- 
ized light. 

These changes, as far as it is now necessary to refer to them, 
may be thus described : — 

1. The incipient cloud, as long as it continues blue, dis- 
charges polarized light in all directions, but the direction of 
maximum polarization is at right angles to the illuminating 
beam. 

2. As long as the colour of the cloud remains distinctly blue, 
the light discharged from it normally is perfectly polarized ; this 
light may be utterly quenched by a Nicol's prism, the cloud 
from which it issues being caused to disappear. Any deviation 
of the line of vision from the normal enables a portion of the 
light to reach the eye in all positions of the prism. 

A A 
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3. Tlie plane of polarization of the perfectly polarized light 
is parallel to the direction of the illuminating beam. Hence a 
plate of tourmaline with its axis parallel to the beam stops the 
light, and with its axis perpendicular to the beam trans- 
mits it. 

4. A plate of selenite placed between the Nicol and the 
cloud shows the colours of polarized light, and as long as the 
cloud continues blue these colours are most vivid in the direction 
of the normal. 

5. The particles of the incipient cloud are immeasurably 
small, but they gradually grow in size, and at a certain period 
of their growth cease to discharge perfectly polarized light. 
For some time afterwards the light that reaches the eye, when 
the Nicol is in its position of minimum transmission, is of a 
magnificent blue colour. It is called in the following pages 
the residual blue, 

6. Thus the waves that first feel the influence of size^ both at 
the minor and major polarizing limits of the growing particles, 
are the smallest waves of the spectrum. These waves are the 
first to accept polarization and the first to escape from it. 

7. As the actinic cloud grows coarser in texture the direction 
of maximum polarization changes from the normal, enclosing an 
angle more or less acute with the axis of the illuminating beam. 

8. In passing from section to section of the same cloud the 
plane of polarization often undergoes a rotation of 90°* In the 
following pages this is designated as a change from positive to 
negative polarization, or the reverse. 

§10. 

Changes of Polarization in Atinic Clouds. 

The experiments on benzol vapour and hydrochloric acid now 
to be described are of interest on optical rather than on chemi- 
cal grounds. They were preceded by other experiments in 
which the vapour was mixed with nitric acid, and a minale re- 
sidue of the latter lingering in the experimental tube may hare 
influenced the results. The hydrochloric acid employed, more- 
over, was the commercial acid, and could not be resrarded as 
pure. Thus though the decomposition of a vapour was certain, 
that it was not the pure vapour of benzol mixed with pxt 
}*jdrochloric acid gas may be taken for granted. Indeed other 
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experiments executed with the pure acid reduced the action 
to nil. 

Dry air charged with the benzol vapour was permitted to 
enter the tube till a depression of one inch of the mercurial 
column was obtained ; half an atmosphere of air charged with 
hydrochloric acid was then added. The action of light on this 
mixture was very powerful. The tube was for a moment 
optically empty, but its transparent contents were immediately 
shaken into a dense and luminous cloud. The normal polari- 
zation was feeble, the oblique strong; the selenite colours 
in the former case were weak, in the latter brilliant. When the 
line of vision was transverse, the colours seemed mainly limited 
to red and green. 

The tube was swept with dry air and exhausted. Half an 
inch of air and benzol vapour was admitted, and after it half an 
atmosphere of air and hydrochloric acid. A fine blue colour 
soon appeared, and as long as it continued the direction of 
maximum polarization was along the normal. But a luminous 
white cloud was rapidly generated, the normal poLurization 
becoming feeble and the oblique strong. The distant end of 
the cloud, however, continued blue, and in passing from it to 
the white cloud the plane of polarization changed 90°. 

The tube was again exhausted, and a qtux/rter of an inch of 
air and benzol vapour was permitted to enter it, followed by a 
quarter of an atmosphere of air and hydrochloric acid. The 
incipient cloud showed an exceedingly fine blue, the polariza- 
tion along the normal being a maximum. The cloud gradually 
thickened at the centre, and finally the polarization there dis- 
appeared. As before, when the normal polarization became 
feeble the oblique became strong. 

The tube was once more cleansed and one-tenth of an inch of 
air and vapour was admitted, followed by one-tenth of an 
atmosphere of hydrochloric acid and air. The blue of the 
incipient cloud was here superb, and it lasted longer than in 
the last case. The selenite tints produced by the normally 
polarized light were exceedingly brilliant; but they faded 
gradually as the cloud passed from blue to whitish-blue. At 
the centre of the cloud the normal polarization first fell to nil 
and then reappeared, having changed, however, from positive 
to negative, the two ends remaining as before. The influence 

▲ ▲ 2 
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of attenuation on the production of the blue colour is here 
strikingly exemplified. 

The tube containing the benzol vapour was again cleansed 
and exhausted, and the last experiment was repeated ; that is 
to say, one-tenth of an atmosphere of the air and vapour was 
mixed with one-tenth of an atmosphere of hydrochloric acid. 
After ten minutes' action the actinic cloud was found divided 
into five segments, alternately blue and white. Every two 
adjacent segments of the cloud were oppositely polarized, being 
divided from each other by a section of no polarization. The 
rectangle (fig. 32) represents the several divisions of the cloud ; 
the letters B and W denoting the blue and white segments 
respectively. The transverse lines represent the neutral sec- 
tions. 

Fig. 32. 
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On the 9th of December, 1868, some experiments were made 
with the nitrite of butyl which merit a passing notice. 

Atmospheric air was permitted to bubble through the nitrite 
until the experimental tube was quite filled with the mixture. 
Fifteen minutes' exposure produced a very slight action, an 
exceedingly scanty and coarse precipitate being formed. When 
due care is taken the action entirely disappeai-s. 

One inch of the mixed air and vapour was now admitted into 
the experimental tube, and after it half an atmosphere of air 
which had bubbled through aqueous hydrochloric acid. The 
instant the beam passed through the experimental tube an 
intensely white cloud was precipitated. 

The tube being cleansed, one- tenth of an inch of the nitrite 
and air, followed by one-tenth of an atmosphere of air and 
hydrochloric acid, was sent into it. The blue of the incipient 
cloud was in this instance perf.^ctly superb. The polarization 
at right angles to the beam was perfect, and the selenite colours 
exceedingly vivid. As the cloud thickened the polarization 
along the normal disappeared, but it became strong obliqueh. 
Two neutral points were observed by oblique virion in the case 
of this cloud. This effect is not uncommon. 

The tube was withdrawn from the light for six minutes ; on 
re-examination the cloud was found to have lost its beaotjof 
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form ; and now the cloud-centre, by normal vision, polarized 
tlie light in a plane opposite to that of the two ends. 

Twelve bubbles of the air and nitrite vapour were then sent 
into the exhausted experimental tube, and after them thirty- 
six bubbles of air and hydrochloric acid; several minutes* 
exposure produced no action. Three inches of hydrochloric acid 
were then added, and the same superb blue as that noticed in 
the last experiment soon made itself manifest. It faded gra- 
dually as the cloud became more dense, and finally merged into 
whiteness. 

The mixture of nitrite of amyl and hydrochloric acid was 
also examined in small quantities; but though the blue was 
fine, it had not the splendid depth and purity of colour 
obtained with the nitrite of butyl. 

§ 11. 

Early DifficuUiea and Sources of Error. Action of Infinitesimal 

Quantities of Vapour. 

The whole of the autumn of 1868 was devoted to the inves- 
tigation from which I have taken the foregoing brief extracts. 
During this period 100 diflFerent substances must, I think, have 
been subjected to examination, and in the case of many of 
them the experimental tube must have been exhausted and 
refilled from 50 to 100 times. In some instances, indeed, the 
largest of these numbers falls considerably short of the truth. 
For a time I had no notion of the delicacy of the inquiry, nor 
of the caution required to prevent the action of infinitesimal 
residues and impurities from being mistaken for the decompo- 
sition of substances really inert. The necessity of thoroughly 
cleansing, or renewing, every tube and every stopcock, on pass* 
ing from one substance to another, became gradually apparent. 
Water, alcohol, caustic potash, and acids were successively 
employed to cleanse the experimental tubes; but the method 
found most convenient, and that finally adopted, was the 
thorough lathering and sponging-out of the tubes with soft 
soap and hot water, and the flooding of them with pure water 
afterwards. They are then dried with clean towels, and finally 
polished by passing to and fro within them, by means of a 
ramrod, a clean silk handkerchief. The stopcocks are cleansed 
by suitable brushes ; fresh cocks, a fresh tube, and a fresh plug 
of asbestos being employed for each fresh substance. 
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Prom the draft of the present memoir, written in February, 
I take a few notes indicative of the difficulties caused by small 
impurities. Wishing to set my mind at rest with regard to 
nitric acid and hydrochloric acid, I operated for a time upon 
these substances unmixed with any vapour. Fifteen inches of 
air which had been permitted to bubble through aqueous nitric 
acid were sent into the experimental tube. The decomposing 
beam was first sent through a stratum of the liquid acid an inch 
in thickness. It screened the vapour eflFectually; no visible 
decomposition was produced. In this case, at the beginning of 
the experiment, a few scattered particles were in the tube. 

The cell containing the liquid acid was removed, and a minute 
afterwards a delicate blue colour began to shed itself among 
the floating particles. It augmented in intensity for five 
minutes, but during that time it could be entirely quenched by 
the Nicol, the particles floating in the blue being left intact. 

These floating particles (mechanically carried in) extended 
only about 6 inches down the experimental tube. Beyond 
them was a streak of fine actinic blue perfectly polarized, and 
beyond this again a dusky grey cloud, which showed no trace 
of polarization. 

After ten minutes' action the cloud had assumed a fair den- 
sity, but it suggested doubts whether it was due purely to the 
nitric acid or to the interaction of the acid and some accidental 
impurity. The experiment was repeated four times with sub- 
stantially the same results. In all cases the beam when passeil 
through the liquid acid proved powerless ; but always on the 
removal of this screen, or on displacing it by a cell of water, 
action was manifested. To all appearance the nitric acid alone 
generated an actinic cloud. 

The experiments, however, did not quite set my mind at r«^st. 
The tube was cleansed and the stopcocks heated to redness. 
When subsequently exposed the nitric acid required a much 
longer time to develop a cloud. After five minutes* exposure, 
with no ceU interposed, the faintest blue was visible. After 
ten minutes' exposure the cloud, at first seen with diffi- 
culty, was evident for some distance down the tube. By the 
complete removal of residues and by strict attention to the cerate 
employed to make the tubes air-tight, the action thus lessened 
was caused finally to disappear. In each of the experiments 
with nitric acid recorded in the following pages the acid itself 
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was first tried, and not until its perfect visible inertness had 
been proved was it permitted to mix with the vapour. 

1 also wished to set my mind at rest regarding the action of 
hydrochloric acid. Several experimental tubes were sponged 
with soap and hot water, washed with alcohol, and finally 
flooded with hot water. They were then thoroughly dried and 
mounted. On a first trial most of them showed a feeble actinic 
action, which on a second trial usually disappeared. In one 
case the light generated a fine ' blue cloud which stretched 
throughout the entire length of an experimental tube 3 feet 
long. One whitish spot only of the cloud discharged imperfectly 
polarized light. The cloud could be utterly quenched by the 
Nicol, with the exception of a small patch of residual blue about 
2 inches long, which was left curiously isuspended in the general 
darkness of the tube. 

On thoroughly cleansing with dry air the tube containing 
the cloud, and trying the acid a second time, an exposure of 
twenty minutes was found to produce no action. This and 
many other similar experiments demonstrate the inertness of 
pure hydrochloric acid.* The inert acid of the foregoing experi- 
ment was permitted to remain in the experimental tube all 
night. Next morning, when the beam was permitted to play 
upon it, a blue streak became visible in less than a minute. In 
ten minutes the tube was filled with a delicate cloud. This 
was an almost everyday occurrence at the time here referred 
to. There must have been something in the tube in the 
morning which was not there on the preceding night. An 
infinitesimal residue had crept out of the stopcocks, or the 
hydrochloric acid had acted on the cerate employed to render 
the tube air-tight. 

And here I would allude in passing to an effect which at a 
future stage of this inquiry will be found suggestive of the 
mechanism by which the complex cloud-forms are produced. 
I touched the top and bottom of the experimental tube for a 
moment with my two fingers ; the cloud, which was of exceed- 
ing lightness, immediately showed responsive convexion. It 
was wonderfully sensitive to the slightest local change of tem- 
perature. Once started in this simple way the motions of the 

* I had previously reported it active : hence these laboriotie eiperimeDta. 
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cloud went on, and ended in fhe derelopnient of a splendid 
cloud-figure. 

The influence of a minute residue is also strikingly illustrated 
by the following fact : — Fiffceen inches of mixed hydrochloric 
acid and air, exposed for fifteen minutes to a powerful beam, 
showed not the slightest trace of action. A small pellet of 
bibulous paper, not half the size of a pea, was moistened with 
the iodide of allyL I held the pellet between my fingers till it 
became almost dry, then inserted it into a connecting piece, 
and sent a little air over it into the experimental tube. On 
stopping the flow of air a blue cloud began to form immediately, 
and in five minutes the rich colour had extended quite through 
the experimental tube. This cloud was 3 feet long and dis- 
charged a good body of* light, but for some minutes it coald 
be completely quenched by the Nicol. At the end of fifteen 
minutes a white massive cloud filled the experimental tube. 
Considering the amount of matter concerned in the production' 
of this nebula, it seemed like the development of a cloud-world 
out of nothing. 

But this is not all. The pellet of bibulous paper was removed, 
and the experimental tube was cleansed by allowing a current 
of dry air to sweep through it. The current passed through the 
connecting-piece in which the pellet of bibulous paper had rested. 
The supply of air was at length cut ofiF and the experimental 
tube exhausted. Fifteen inches of hydrochloric acid were sent 
into the tube through the same connecting-piece. It is here 
to be noted, 1st, that the whole quantity of iodide of allyl 
absorbed by the pellet was exceedingly small ; 2ndly, that I had 
allowed almost the whole of this small quantity to evaporate; 
3rdly, that the pellet had been east away, and the tube in which it 
had rested had been rendered the conduit of a strong current of 
pure air. It was such a residue as could linger after all this in 
the connecting-piece that was carried by the hydrochloric acid 
into the tube, and there acted on by the light. 

A minute after the ignition of the lamp a chemical action 
declared itself by the formation of a faint cloud. It appeared 
first at the focus. In a couple of minutes more a faint blue, 
perfectly polarized along the normal, filled the anterior portion 
of the tube. The blue also extended from the place of most 
vigoi'ous action down the tube. An amorphous cylinder of cloud 
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Boon filled the first 10 inches of the tube, and pushed gradually 
down it. It was followed by a complicated cloud-figure, 
and this again by a vase-shaped nebula, fainter than either. 
At the end of fifteen minutes a body of light, which, considering 
the amount of matter inyolved, was simply astonishing, was 
discharged firom the cloud. In one position of the Nicol this 
cloud was a salmon-colour, in the other a blue-green. When 
a plate of tourmaline, with its axis parallel to the beam, was 
passed along in firont of the cloud, at some places it showed a 
particularly vivid blue-green. When placed perpendicular at 
these places, the field of the crystal was a yellow-green. 

I doubt whether spectrum analysis itself is competent to deal 
with more minute traces of matter than those revealed by 
actinic decomposition. If the weight of the cloud formed in 
this experiment were multiplied by trillions it would probably 
not amount to a single grain. Bodies placed behind it were 
seen undimmed through the cloud. The flame of a candle 
suffered no sensible diminution of its light. It was easy to read 
through the cloud a page which the cloud itself illuminated^ In 
fact the cloud was a comet's tail on a small scale; and it proved 
to demonstration that matter of almost infinite tenuity is com- 
petent to shed forth light of similar quality, and in far greater 
quantity than that discharged by the tails of comets.* 

These facts render the statement intelligible that even when 
all reasonable precautions appear to have been taken it is not 
easy to escape every trace of chemical action on first charging 
the experimental tube even with an inert substance. In my 
earlier experiments, when distilled water only was employed to 
cleanse the tube, the first experiment with air alone was sure to 
develop an actinic cloud of a beautiful fern-leaf pattern. And 
even now, after the most careful employment of the soft soap 
and hot water, the first charge of pui'e nitric, or of pure hydro- 
chloric acid often developes an exceedingly delicate blue actinic 
cloud. As regards the optical question, these irregular clouds 
exhibit some of the finest effects. 

One additional fact to illustrate the disturbances incidental to 
this work. Pure nitric acid had been proved over and over again 
to exhibit no visible action ; but after its inertness had been 

* The action here referred to has been since developed into a proTisional hjpothcsift 
of cometarjr phenomena. I shall roturn to the subject. 
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demonstrated, a case occurred where it produced rather dense 
actinic clouds five times in succession. Indeed there seemed to 
be no end to their possible development. The only thing to which 
this change from inertness to activity could be ascribed, was a 
change in the cerate used to render the ends of the tube air- 
tight. On examination it was found that the infinitesimal 
effluvium yielded by the new cerate to the nitric acid was the sole 
cause of the anomaly. Nitric acid, then, produces no actinic 
cloud ; hydrochloric acid produces no actinic cloud ; air passed 
through potash and sulphuric acid produces no actinic cloud, 
no matter how powerful or how long-continued the action of 
the light may be. 

I had hoped during the present year to be able to go over again 
a vast amount of ground rendered debateable by the discovery of 
such irregular actions as those here recorded. An accident in 
the Alps has unfortunately disqualified me from doing this. But 
as ardent workers have already entered this new field of inquiry, 
I think it right not to postpone the publication of this first 
part of my researches. Not only the descriptions of the de- 
portment, but even the names of the vast majority of the sub- 
stances with which I have experimented, are omitted. I confine 
myself to eight or ten closely examined and well-established 
eases of actinic decomposition, putting aside for reconsideration 
all such matters as are in the least degree likely to require 
subsequent correction. 

§12. 

Details of Experiments. 

The vapours of the substances mentioned in this section were 
sent into the tube in the manner described in § 3. They were 
mixed, in the proportions stated, with air which had been per- 
mitted to bubble through aqueous nitric acid, and the effect 
produced by exposure to the condensed beam of the electric 
lamp is in each case described. 

Toluol (Cy Hg) : — A transparent colourless liquid. 

Contents of Experimental Tube. 

I. Air with toluol vapour .... 1 inch ; then 
Air witli aqueous nitric acid . .15 inches. 
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On igniting the lamp the experimental tnbe was opticallj 
empty. 

After thirty seconds the track of the beam through the ex- 
perimental tube became blue ; the blue was about as pure as 
that of an ordinary cloudless sky in England. After two 
minutes the colour began to change to a whitish-blue. 

The light discharged normally by the blue cloud continued to 
be perfectly polarized for four minutes after the first appearance 
of the cloud. A rich residual blue was afterwards observed 
when the Nicol was in its position of minimum transmission. 

At the end of ten minutes the residual colour was no longer 
blue, but bluish- white. Hence the light which first exhibited 
perfect polarization, and which first escaped from perfect polari- 
zation, was blue. 

At the end of fifteen minutes a very beautiful cloud-figure 
was developed. The denser portions of the cloud were very 
luminous. 

II. Air and toluol vapour . . .8 inches ; then 
Air and aqueous nitric acid . . 8 inches. 

The experimental tube was optically empty for a moment at 
starting, but the action was so rapid that in two or three 
seconds the tube was filled with a heavy cloud. At the begin- 
ning the colour of the cloud was blue. The incipient cloud, 
which whirled round the beam, discharged for two or three 
seconds perfectly polarized light, but the perfection ceased 
almo&t immediately. 

The cloud for a time was divided from beginning to end into 
two longitudinal lobes, separated from each other by an appa- 
rently empty space about a quarter of an inch wide. When the 
cloud was looked at obliquely in a vertical plane, one of these 
lobes was found to polarize the light positively, the other nega- 
tively. In passing from the one to the other the selenite tints 
were reversed. 

The quantity of light scattered by this cloud was very con- 
siderable ; it brightly illuminated the walls and ceiling of the 
laboratory. As the cloud became denser, the central empty 
space, which at first divided it into two lobes, gradually dis- 
appeared. 

Looked at normally the polarization of the one-half of this 
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clond was positive, and tliat of the other negative. Between 
the two a neutral section existed. The oblique polarization of 
the dense cloud was strong. 

III. Air and aqueous nitric acid • .1 inch ; then 
Air and toluol vapour • • .15 inches. 

The action here was not so prompt as in the last case, nor 
was the cloud generated so dense. The cloud-particles, more- 
over, were coarser, and showed iridescent colours. Still the 
chemical action was distinct and copious. 

Looked at normally, a portion of the scattered light was 
salmon-coloured* The selenite bands appeared to be of this 
colour, and its complementary greenish tint. 

Bisulphide op Caebon (CSj):— -4 transparent colourless liquid. 

Contents of Experimental Tube. 

I. Air and bisulpliide-of-carbon rapour . 1 inch ; then 
Air and aqueous nitric acid . .15 inches. 

On starting the experimental tube was optically empty ; but 
in a minute afterwards the track of the beam became blue, which 
was particularly deep and rich in the middle portion of the 
tube. 

The blue light discharged normally was perfectly polarized, 
but the least deviation of the line of vision from the normal 
caused a portion of the light to pass through the Nieol. 

The growth of this cloud and the gradual brightening, and 
subsequent whitening, of the blue were very instructive. 

The light discharged normally remained perfectly polarized 
for seven minutes after the first appearance of the blue colour. 
A faint but rich residual blue was seen for some time after- 
wards. 

The selenite colours were exceedingly vivid with this cloud. 
When, moreover, a plate of tourmaline was placed with the 
crystallographic axes parallel to the beam, it was black ; placed 
at right angles to the beam, a large portion of the light of the 
cloud was transmitted. 

After ten minutes' exposure the cloud itself still showed a 
distinct trace of blue. The residual blue was then particularly 
rich and pure. After fifteen minutes the solenite colours were 
still vivid, though the cloud had then become greyish- white. 
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II. Air and bisulphide-of-carbon Tapour . 8 inches; then 
Air and aqueous nitric acid . . 8 inches. 

When the lamp was ignited the experimental tube was found 
optically empty ; but the chemical action commenced three- 
quarters of a minute afterwards, the convergent beam assuming 
the appearance of a fine blue spear. The action was more ener- 
getic than in the last case, though the battery was sensibly 
sinking in power. 

The light discharged normally remained perfectly polarized 
for two minutes after its first appearance. The selenite colours 
were rich and vivid, and the tourmaline in its two characteristic 
positions showed the same striking contrast observed in the last 
experiment. 

In five or six minutes the entire tube was filled with cloud, 
the residual blue being then perfectly gorgeous. 

IIL Air and aqueous nitric acid . . 1 inch ; then 
Air and bisulphide-of- carbon vapour 15 inches. 

The tube was optically empty when the lamp was ignited. 
The chemical action soon commenced, a series of layers of blue 
cloud stretching through the entire tube. The action was less 
energetic than in the former cases, this being due in part to the 
sinking of the battery. The light discharged normally remained 
perfectly polarized for ten minutes. 

Cyanide op Ethyl (Cj H^ Cn) : — A transparent colourless liquid. 

Contents of Experimental Tube. 

I. Air and cyanide-of-ethyl vapour. , 1 inch; then 
Air and aqueous nitric acid . .15 inches. 

The tube was optically empty when the lamp was ignited. In 
a minute and a half the track of the beam became distinctly 
blue. The blue light was at first perfectly polarized. 

The beam was crossed by a series of disks, which were 
denser and more whitish than the general mass of the cloud. 
The extinction of these disks by the Nicol was curious and 
interesting. 

The growth of the particles in this case was so slow that the 
light emitted normally continued perfectly polarized for thirteen 
minutes after the first appearance of the cloud. A faint residual 
blue was afterwards developed. 
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II. Air and cyanide-of-ethyl vapour . 8 inches ; then 
Air and aqueous nitric acid . . 8 inches. 

The experimental tube was optically empty for two seconds 
after the starting of the lamp ; a fine blae colour was then 
observed upon the upper boundary of the convergent beam. 
The light emitted normally did not remain perfectly polarized 
for more than half a minute. In two minutes the tube was filled 
with cloud, the anterior portion being white, and the posterior 
portion bluish. The posterior portion could be utterly extin- 
guished by the Nicol long after the anterior portion had begun 
to show a residual blue. Passing with the Niool from the 
densest to the least dense portion of the cloud, the residual 
colour changed from a bright blue through a gorgeous Alpine 
skyblue to absolute extinction. 

Looked at obliquely in a vertical plane, the two semicylinders 
into which the cloud was longitudinally divided were found in 
opposite states of polarization. 

This was a truly splendid action. The chemical effect was 
exceedingly vigorous, and the cloud-form fine, 

III. Air and aqueous nitric acid . . 1 inch ; then 
Air and cyanide-of-ethyl vapour . 15 inches. 

On starting the light the experimental tube was found opti- 
cally empty. In a quarter of a minute, however, the track of the 
beam, which previously had been invisible, was coloured blue. 
The chemical action appeared to exert itself with almost the same 
intensity throughout the entire length of the experimental tube. 

For a brief interval the whole of the light emitted normally 
was polarized. Then for a time about three-fourths of the 
length of the cloud could be quenched by the Nicol, the re- 
mainder showing a fine residual blue. This sank from a 
brilliant azure at the densest portion of the cloud through deep 
rich blue to entire extinction. 

The selenite bands were exceedingly vivid long after this 
cloud had ceased to be blue. An immense quantity of polarized 
light was discharged normally, even after the cloud had become 
white. Placed between the cloud and the eye, a plate of tour- 
maline with its axis parallel to the beam was practically black, 
while when placed across the beam a bright green light was 
copiously transmitted. 
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In one position of the Nicol this cloud was yellow, in the 
rectangular position it was blue. Here also the chemical action 
was very vigorous, and the cloud-form very fine. 

Benzol (C^Hg) : — A transparent colourless liquid. 

Contents of Experimental Tube. 

I. Air and benzol vapour ... 1 inch ; then 
Air and aqueous nitric acid . .15 inches. 

Nitric acid is known to form with benzol nitro-benzol, a 
liquid possessing a high boiling-point. But though the mixed 
vapours were allowed to remain together for ten minutes before 
starting the lamp, when the beam passed through the experi- 
mental tube it was optically empty. 

Chemical action commenced a quarter of a minute after the 
ignition of the lamp ; a very delicate blue light was then dis- 
charged from the beam, the centre of which was particularly 
bright and transparent. The light emitted normally remained 
perfectly polarized for one minute. 

I looked through the Nicol towards the cloud. For a minute 
it was absolutely extinguished. Continuing to look in the 
same direction the residual colour appeared, and passed from 
a rich deep violet to a hard whitish-blue. It was exceedingly 
interesting to watch the growth and change of the residual 
colour. At a certain period of its existence it rivalled the 
richest blue of the spectrum. 

In two or three minutes the anterior portion of the tube was 
filled by a thick cloud generated by the beam. The cloud 
rapidly diminished in density as the more distant end of the 
tube was approached. It was composed of two longitudinal 
lobes, which, looked at obliquely in a vertical plane, discharged 
light polarized in planes at right angles to each other. 

When the cloud was looked at normally, the line of vision 
being horizontal, on one side of the centre the polarization was 
positive, on the other side negative. Moved to and fro across 
the neutral section, the sudden expansion and contraction of 
the selenite bands was very curious. 

After twenty minutes' action the neutral section was 
abolished, and the normal polarization (now feeble) became the 
same throughout the entire length of the cloud. 
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XL Air and benzol vaponr . . .8 inches ; then 
Air and aqueous nitric acid • • 8 inches. 

On sending the light through it, the tube was not optically 
empty, but crowded with particles. Through them the beam 
appeared to force its way like a spear, bringing down upon 
itself a finer cloud, which soon swathed and masked the coarser 
spherules. 

This experiment was many times repeated, but it was fonud 
impossible to bring the benzol and nitric acid together in the 
quantities here employed without the formation of a crowd 
(cloud would hardly be the word) of coarse particles. Chemical 
action had manifestly set in without the intervention of the 
light, 

I then varied the quantity of benzol vapour and nitric acid. 
When 2 inches of each were admitted into the experimental 
tube, no particles were seen when the lamp was ignited. A 
quarter of a minute after the starting of the lamp the track 
of the beam became blue. This light remained perfectly 
polarized for a minute. In three minutes a dense cloud had 
filled the tube. In the two rectangular positions of the Nicol 
the cloud exhibited a salmon-colour and a hard bluish-greenish- 
white. 

When the quantities of the two vapours were 4 inches each, 
there were no particles in the tube when the lamp was ignited. 
No doubt the substances were ready to attack each other, 
and in less than a qn.arter of a minute the beam precipitated 
the attack. The action was exceedingly vigorous. For a 
moment, and only for a moment, the polarization was perfect. 
In less than a minute the rapid thickening of the cloud and the 
quick growth of its particles abolished almost all traces of 
polarization. 

When the quantities were 5 inches to 5, particles were found 
in the experimental tube on starting ; and the same occurred 
with all greater quantities. When, for example, the quantities 
were 6 inches to 6, 10 inches to 10, or 15 inches to 15, there 
were invariably particles. In some of the experiments it 
seemed as if the chemical attractions were satisfied before the 
light began, the siibsequent action being very feeble. In other 
instances this did not seem to be the case ; for though the 
particles existed, the spaces between them became immediately 
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filled by a fine dense cloud when the beam passed among them. 
In some instances the precipitation was exceedingly sudden and 
copious. Mr. Cottrell, who has assisted me with zealous intelli- 
gence in these experiments, thus describes one result : — * Some 
coarse particles were in the tube on commencing, and these, 
when the light was started, remained perfectly tranquil for a 
moment; but after an instant's pause the beam appeared to 
pierce like a ploughshare the cloud it had formed, throwing 
right and left of it heaps of precipitated particles. This cloud 
filled the tube almost instantaneously.' 

To give the benzol and nitric acid more time to act upon 
each other, on Tuesday evening, the 16th of February, 2 inches 
of each were admitted into the experimental tube, and allowed 
to remain there through the night. Sixteen hours subsequently 
the beam was permitted to act upon the mixture. The tube 
which contained it was to all appearance absolutely empty ; no 
particles whatever had formed during the night. In a quarter 
of a minute after starting the lamp chemical action began, 
and in five minutes the beam had filled the tube with a dense 
cloud. 

The deportment of benzol may be thus summed up : — 
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Iodide op Alltl (C, H^ I) : — A transparent yellowish liquid. 

Contents of Experimental Tube. 

I. Air and iodide-of-allyl vapour . . 1 inch ; then 
Air and nitric acid . . . .16 inches. 

The beam traversed the tube for an instant as if the space 
within it were a vacuum, but in the fraction of a second a 
brilliant shower of particles fell upon the beam. The cloud 
became coarse immediately. The action occurred in the an- 
terior part of the tabe> the most distant part being apparently 

B B 
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free from action. This is quite diflferent from the deportment 
of iodide of allyl and hydrochloric acid. On reversing the tube 
another cloud, of finer texture than the first, was precipitated. 
The cloud assumed beautiful and curious forms. The inner 
portions of its two longitudinal lobes were shaped like screws ; 
they moreover rotated like screws, moving as if they were 
pushed mechanically into the mass of cloud in front of them. 
The whole effect was very fine, and the action extremely vigor- 
ous. As might be expected from the density of the cloud, the 
normal polarization was almost nil. 

II. Air and iodide- of-allyl vapour . . 8 inches ; then 
Air and nitric acid . ... 8 inches. 

The tube was optically empty at first, but the action, though 
not so brilliant as in the last case, was very prompt and ener* 
getic. A very coarse cloud wa« rapidly formed throughout the 
entire tube, upon the bottom of which the particles appeared to 
fall in showers. 

The cloud having apparently ceased to thicken, the action of 
the lamp was suspended. On its accidental re-ignition a fine 
cloud, dense and luminous, was suddenly precipitated among 
the coarser particles. On again suspending the lamp the finer 
cloud vanished, but the coarser particles remained. On re-igni- 
tion the fine white cloud was precipitated as before, entirely 
masking the coarser one by its superior density and closeness of 
texture. This action was repeated several times in succession. 

Allowing the parallel beam from the lamp to act for a time 
upon the cloud, on changing it to a convergent one the superior 
intensity of the light immediately caused a fine, dense, and 
luminous precipitation. By rendering the beam alternately 
parallel and convex gent, this action could be reproduced several 
times in succession. 

III. Air and nitric acid .... 1 inch ; then 
Air and iodide-of- allyl vapour . 15 inches. 

Immediately after igniting the lamp the action commenced, 
and spread through the entire tube in less than two minutes. 
The falling of the particles iu vertical showers occurred here 
also. 

After a time the lamp was extinguished, and the tube 
was permitted to remain quiescent for an hourr Oo re- 
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igniting the lamp the tube appeared to be quite empty. The 
cloud that had previously filled it had entirely disappeared. 
Half a minute's action of the beam brought down upon it 
copious precipitation, a revival of the action occturing after- 
wards throughout the entire tube. 

Iodide op Isopkoptl CH(CH3)2l. 

ConteDts of Experimental Tube. 

L Air and iodidc-of-isopropyl vapour . 1 inch ; then 
Air and nitric acid . . . .16 inches. 

After a moment of apparent emptiness a very splendid action 
set in. A cloud of exceeding brightness suddenly filled the 
space occupied by the convergent beam. The light scattered 
by this anterior cloud was very powerful. At the distant end of 
the tube the action was feeble. I reversed the tube, but the 
precipitation here was by no means so prompt and copious as 
at the other end, into which the vapour had been evidently 
swept by the air and nitric acid. 

The lamp was suspended for about five minutes ; on re-ig- 
niting it a coarse cloud was found within the tube ; but instantly 
through this coarseness a finer cloud of exquisite colour, lumi- 
nousness, and texture was shed. A violent whirling motion 
was set up at the same time. The longitudinal lobes in this 
case were very curiously found. 

II. Air and iodide-of-isopropyl vapour . . 8 inches ; then 
Air and nitric acid 8 inches. 

Tube optically empty, but in the fraction of a minute a shower 
of. very coarse particles had fallen upon the beam. They aug- 
mented up to a certain point and then appeared to diminish. 
The reversal of the tube caused fresh precipitation. The ren- 
dering of the beam more convergent also caused augmented 
precipitation, but nothing so fine as in the last experiment. 
The action, indeed, was altogether inferior to the last in beauty 
and energy. 

The action of the lamp being suspended for a few minutes ; on 
re-igniting it the tube appeared empty, but in a moment a cloud 
much finer than that at first obtained was precipitated on the 
beam. Curious masses of particles gushed at irregular intervals 

B B 2 
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upon the beam. On reversing the tube the action was decidedlj 
finer than at first. 

Thus, extinguishing the lamp after it has been acting for a 
time, the vapour during the period of suspension undergoes a 
change which enables it to fall as a finer and more visibly 
copious cloud than at the beginning of the action. 

III. Air and nitric acid .... 1 ineb ; then 
Air and iodide-of-iBopropyl rapour . 16 inches. 

The action commenced immediately, and in less than a minute 
the beam had filled the tube with an ud broken cloud. The beam 
was rendered parallel, and the action permitted to continue for 
eight minutes. The end nearest the light became rapidly empty, 
while in the distant half of the tube the particles fell in heavy 
showers. The whole tube subsequently became almost empty ; 
the disappearance of the dense cloud first generated was very 
striking. It would appear as if after the first sudden precipi- 
tation evaporation had set in and restored the particles to the 
gaseous condition. 

NiTBiTE OP Amtl (C^Hi, ONO) : — A transparent yeUowtsh liquicL 

Contents of Experimental Tube. 

I. Air and nitrite-of-amyl vapour . , 1 inch; then 
Air and nitric acid . . . .15 inches. 

The tube was optically empty at starting ; the action began 
in half a minute, the cloud particles formed being verj- coarse. 
In four minutes the anterior two-thirds of the tube were filled 
with a very coarse cloud, the remaining third with a finer one. 
The whole rotated round a longitudinal axis, and the finer 
portion was rolled into a curious spiral form, and was tinged 
throughout with iridescent colours. The normal polarization 
was almost mZ, except in the finer part of the cloud, which was 
slightly blue. 

II. Air and nitrite-of-amyl vapour. . 8 inches ; then 
Air and nitric acid .... 8 inches. 

The tube was optically empty for an instant only, a dense 
precipitation occurring immediately upon the concentrated 
beam. The distant part of the tube, however, was but scantily 
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filled, showing the sifting action of the nitrite yaponr. On 
reversing the tube copious precipitation occurred. After ten 
minutes^ exposure the particles tended to settle at the bottom 
of the tube. 

III. Air and nitric acid .... 1 inch ; then 
Air and nitrite-of-amyl Taponr 15 inches. 

The tube was optically empty only for an instant ; as in the last 
experiment, a dense cloud was immediately precipitated on the 
cone of rays. Here also the distant end of the tube was pro- 
tected by the vapour in front. 

In all these cases the action wa« distinctly less energetic 
than when the nitrite vapour, mixed with air alone, was exposed 
to the light ; and very much less energetic than when hydro- . 
chloric acid was mixed with the vapour. 

NiTBiTE OP BuTTL (0^ Hg ONO) I- -A transparent yellowish Uquid-m 

This substance gives no sensible action with nitric acid ; but 
with hydrochloric, as already mentioned, the action is vigorous 
and brilliant. Here ai'e a few of the results : — 

ContentB of Experimental Tube. 

I. Air and nitrite-of-bntyl Tapour . . 1 inch ; then 
Air and hydrochloric acid . . .15 inches. 

The action began a quarter of a minute after starting, a very 
white and brilliant cloud forming upon the concentrated beam 
and quickly spreading throughout the tube. 

II. A!r and nitrite-of-but jl vapour . 8 inches ; then 
Air and hydrochloric acid . . 8 inches. 

The action began in about half a minute, a cloud of com- 
paratively fine particles being precipitated in the cone of 
rays, while the distant part of the tube was filled with coarse 
particles. The cloud was coarser, and the action less energetic 
than in the last experiment. 

III. Air and hydrochloric acid . . 1 inch ; then 
Air and nitrite-of*butyl vapour . 15 inches. 

After four minutes' action a number of coarse particles had 
formed in the tube together with a faiat scroll of cloud. The 
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action was very feeble. Tor vigorous action with the nitrite of 
butyl the proportion of the acid to the vapour must be large. 

The hydrochloric acid here employed was that ordinarily 
used by chemists in quantitative analysis. The same series of 
experiments was executed with commercial hydrochloric acid, 
and the action found distinctly more energetic than when the 
pure acid was employed. 

Hydbide op Capeoyl (CgH„ 0, H) :— -4 transparent colourless 

liquid. 

Contents of Experimental Tube. 

Air and hydride of caproyl .... 8 inches. 
Air and nitric acid 8 inches. 

The tube was optically empty at starting. In three quarters 
of a minute a blue cloud had formed. It remained perfectly 
polarized for three minutes; then became gradually white, 
discharging imperfectly polarized light. At the end of ten 
minutes a dense white cloud filled the tube. 



§13. 

Action of Rays of Low Ref Tangibility. 

For the sake of bringing out the influence of the vibrating 
period, I thought it worth while, to contrast the action of power- 
ful foci of dark rays with the feeble foci produced by the conver- 
gence of the more refrangible rays of the spectrum. A solution 
of iodine in bisulphide of carbon was employed to hold back 
the luminous part of the electric beam. A cell containiug 
ammonia-sulphate of copper was employed to hold back tlie 
rays of low refrangibility and allow those of high refran- 
gibility transmission. The destructive action of the ammonia- 
sulphate on the calorific rays is well known. Its depth in the 
present case was such as to quench completely the red, orange, 
and yellow of the spectrum, but it allowed transmission to the 
violet and blue, and a small portion of the green. The vapours 
employed were mixed with the various acids mentioned in the 
respective cases. 

Nitrite of nmyl 8 inches. 

Puro hydrochloric acid 8 inches. 
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The conrergent beam of the lamp was sent through the cell 
containing the solution of iodine, and was permitted to act 
upon the mixed acid and vapour for ten minutes. The am- 
monia-sulphate cell was then introduced and the opaque solu- 
tion removed. For an instant afterwards the tube was optically 
empty. Then a dense cloud was precipitated, which advanced 
like a moving ploughshare towards the most distant end of the 
tube. Within half a minute after the withdrawal of the opaque 
solution the tube was filled with cloud, which augmented in 
density for five minutes, when the experiment ceased. A repe- 
tition of the experiment yielded the same result. 

Iodide of allyl 8 inches. 

Nitric acid 8 inches. 

Looked at for an instant after the vapour and acid had 
entered, with the white light of the electric lamp, the experi- 
mental tube was seen to be optically empty. The opaque 
solution was immediately introduced, and the vapour was sub- 
jected to the action of the dark rays for ten minutes. 

The opaque solution was then removed for an instant, and 
the tube was seen to be optically empty. The strong calorific 
rays had produced no action. 

The cell containing the blue liquid was then introduced ; in 
less than half a minute the action became visible, and aug- 
mented rapidly. In thi-ee minutes a cloud stretched quite 
through the tube from end to end. The scattering of the blue 
light by the coarse particles of this cloud produced a very 
pretty effect. 

Benzol 4 inches. 

i^itric acid 4 inches. 

Looked at for an instant after the admission of the vapour 
and acid the tube was optically empty. The opaque solution 
was introduced, and the invisible rays permitted to act for ten 
minutes. The solution was then removed, and the tube was 
examined for a moment with white light. It was optically 
empty. The blue liquid being interposed, visible action com- 
menced 2^ minutes afterwards,* and in ten minutes a cloud 
was formed throughout the tube. A repetition of this experi- 

* No doubt it had prefionslj commenced, but it was inyisible in ih« f««\A.«V\^\.. 
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ment confirmed the inaction of the calori6c rays, and showed 
the action of the blue rays to be visible a minute after the 
introduction of the ammonia-sulphate cell. 

Toluol 8 inches. 

Nitric acid S inches. 

Looked at for an instant after the admission of the vapour 
and acid, the tube was found optically empty. Ten minutes' 
action of the calorific rays produced no effect. The blue liquid 
was then interposed, and in two minutes a cloud was visible 
upon the feeble blue beam. At the end of ten minutes this 
cloud stretched throughout the tube. 

Iodide of B propyl ...... 8 inches. 

Nitric acid 8 inches. 

The tube was optically empty at the commencement. At the 
end of ten minutes' exposure to the calorific rays the tube was 
also empty. The blue cell was introduced, but in two minutes 
after its introduction, no cloud appearing, the cell was removed 
for an instant. The action had begun, though the coarse 
particles of the actinic cloud were too scanty to be seen 
by the weak blue light. The experiment was repeated. As 
before, ten minutes' action of the calorific rays proved quite 
ineffectual. In one minute after the introduction of the blue 
liquid, no cloud being visible in the tube, the cell was removed. 
A crowd of particles were then seen upon the cone of light. 
The cell was again introduced, and after three minutes again 
withdrawn. The particles had increased considerably. Seven 
minutes' action rendered them sufficiently numerous to be 
visible in the blue light. After ten minutes the coarse cloud 
was very plainly seen. The action was continued with white 
light after the removal of the blue liquid ; it was scarcely more 
energetic than that produced by the blue rays. 

Nitrite of butyl 1 inch. 

Hydrochloric acid 15 inches. 

Examined for a moment by white light the tube was optically 
empty. After ten minutes' exposure to the dark rays the tube 
was again examined by the white beam : it was still optically 
empty. The blue liquid was then introduced, and in a quarter 
of a minute a long streak of cloud had formed. In 2^ minutes 
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a dense cloud was produced which filled the entire tube. An 
exceedingly delicate blue light, and at some parts a deep violet, 
was scattered by this cloud. After five minutes* exposure to 
the blue rays an intensely white cloud had formed, which com- 
pletely filled the tube. The action here was very fine. 

Bisulphide of carbon 8 inches. 

Nitric acid . • . . . . .8 inches. 

The tube was optically empty when the opaque solution was 
introduced; but after ten minutes' exposure to the calorific 
rays a faint blue tinge was observed, when the opaque solution 
was removed.^ The experiment was abandoned, and the mixture 
of vapour and acid was again introduced. At the beginning the 
tube was optically empty ; after ten minutes' exposure to the 
calorific rays it was also empty. In two minutes after the intro- 
duction of the blue cell, a cloud became visible: it quickly 
increased, and after four minutes extended throughout the 
tube. After ten minutes' action a dense whitish-blue cloud 
filled the entire tube. The experiment was repeated twice with 
the bisulphide, with substantially the same result. 

These experiments are quite conclusive as to the inability of 
the calorific rays to produce actinic clouds : they are the product 
of the more refrangible rays of the spectrum. 

* It is sometimes difficult to get the bisulphide into the tube without this blue 
tinge. It is certainly due to some impuritj. With care it can be caused to disappear 
wholly. 
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XL 

AQUEOUS VAPOUR: DISCUSSION RESUMED. 

Analysis of Professor Magnus's Paper on Gaseous Conduction 

AND Absorption. 

1. Gaseous Conductivity, 

The evidence of the action of aqueous vapour on radiant heat adduced in 1864 
and the previous years, was in my estimation so conclusive that I resolved to 
leave the future treatment of the question in the hands of practical meteoro- 
logists. But this evidence did not produce the same effect on the mind of 
Professor Magnus, and there is reason to believe that his subsequent papers 
raised in other minds a strong conviction in favour of his views. Inasmuch as 
I have never been able to share this connction, it behoves me to show the 
reason for my dissent from it, and for my continued reliance on the truth of 
my own results. I therefore propose to resume the discussion, and to subject 
the experiments of Professor Magnus to a more thorough examination than that 
which I have hitherto bestowed upon them. It is a source of deep regret to 
me that he is not amongst us to answer with his own pen the observations and 
arguments now to be adduced. 

In the • Historic Notice ' of Memoir I. the circumstances under which Pro- 
fessor Magnus entered upon the investigation of gaseous conduction and absorp- 
tion are given, and in the body and analysis of Memoir II. certain diiferences 
between his results and mine are referred to. It now devolves on me to give a 
sketch of the origin and character of these differences. It will greatly facilibite 
comprehension if I reproduce here the drawings of Professor Magnus's first 
two instruments, one of which, growing out of the other, yielded the results 
which are at variance with mine. 

One of these instruments was devised to determine the conduction of heat 
by gases, the other to determine the radiation of heat through gases. 

The essential parts of the former are the glass vessel A B, Fi^r. 1 of the 
annexed Plate, on which is fused the flask C, the top of the one being the 
bottom of the other. The flask C is filled with water, which is kept boiling 
by steam. Its bottom is the source of heat employed in the experiments. 

The receiver A B is immersed in a vessel, P Q, filled with water preserved 
at a constant temperature of 15° C. Into it, and at a distance of 35 milli- 
metres (an inch and an half) from the source of heat, is introduced the thermo- 
meter/^. Above /^ is a screen o o, intended to defend the bulb from the direct 
radiation from the source of heat. Other thermometers are seen carefully 
suspended here and there so as to ensure the constancy of the surrounding tem- 
perature. 

Professor Magnus started with the idea that the screen o o, which was usuallv 
of cork, but sometimes of metal, would completely cut away the radiation from 
the source of heat above it, and at the same time impart no sensible heat to the 
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thermometer underneath. He found, however, subsequently that hy lonp^ 
continued action (langer dauernder Einwirkung) the screen became warm, and 
that a metal screen was materially less heated than a cork one. With the cork 
screen, however, to use his own words, by far the greater number of the ex- 
periments were made. 

Tiie vessel A B being exhausted by an air>pump, and the screen in its place, 
the thermometer/^ was permitted to assume its maximum temperature. This 
was found to be 267^ C, the temperature of the surrounding medium being 
15° C. The difference 11'7® C, which expresses the rise of temperature in a 
vacuum, is set down by Professor Magnus as 100, and with reference to this 
standard all other temperatures are expressed. 

The vessel A B was then successively filled with atmospheric bat and other 
gases, the thermometer, in each case, being allowed to reach its maximum 
temperature. From 20 to 40 minutes were necessary for this. The observed 
temperatures, reduced to the standard before mentioned, are here given :-^ 



Yacuam . 


100 


Atmospheric air 
Oxygen . , 
Hydrogen 
Carbonic acid . 


82 
82 
. 1111 
70 


Carbonic oxide 


81-2 



Nitrous oxide . 


75-2 


Marsh gas 


76-9 


Ammonia 


69-2 


Cvanogen . < 


65-2 


Sulphurous acid 


66*6 



In every case but one the vacuum-temperature was lowered by the introduc- 
tion of the gas. With hydrogen it was augmented, and this Professor Magnus 
considers a conclusive proof that hydrogen conducts heat like the metals. He 
obtains substantially the same result when his vessel is loosely filled with 
cotton-wool or eider down. 

The first question that here arises is : What is this vacuum temperature ? 
How does the heat which raises its temperature 11*7^ C. reach the thermometer ? 
Does the vacuum conduct it, and are we to consider the hydrogen a better con- 
ductor, and all the other gases worse conductors, than a vacuum ? Simple as 
they at first sight appear, it is very difficult to seize upon the exact meaning 
attached by Professor Magnus to his results. The instrument is protected from 
the direct radiation of the primary source, what then is the proximate source of 
heat which warms the thermometer P It is in a vessel of ' very thin ' glass, 
surrounded everywhere, save at its upper radiating surface, and the parts 
closely adjacent, by cold water. There cannot, I think, be a doubt that the 
thermometer derives its heat from the screen, which is almost in contact with 
its bulb ; and that the screen, in its turn, is heated by the source of 100^ C, less 
than an inch and a half above it. 

Professor Magnus excludes all thought of conveotum as having anything to 
do with the lowering of the temperature by the foregoing gase^ He also 
entertains no doubt that every one of them possesses the power of conduction; 
but he concludes that, except in the case of hydrogen, this power is masked 
and overcome by their opacity to radiant heat. * From this,* he says, * it follows 
that these gases oppose a hindrance to the transmission of radiant heat, and that 
they are athermanous to such a degree that their athermancy exerts a greater 
iufiuence than their capacity to conduct heat.'* 

* I quote from the translation in the PhUnaophieai Maguiine, Professor Magnus's own 
words are, * Daraus folgt, dass diese Gase der Verbreitung der strahlenden Wttrme eia 
IIind«miss entgegensetzen, und dass sie in tolchem Masse iitherman sind, dass ihre Aether* 
mansie einen gr5i«s«m EinfluM Obt als ihre F&higkeit die Wiirme su leiten.* 
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. The first great difference between Professor Magnuses conclnsionfl and mine 
reveals itself here. In a tube over four feet in actual length, and, because it is 
polished within, much more than four feet in virtual length, I found, in those 
early days, the absorption of radiant heat by atmospheric air and oxygen to be 
0*33 per cent. ; whereas, according to Professor Magnus, a itratum of air or oxyifen 
an inch and a half in thickness (the distance of his thermometer from his source 
of heat) is able, through its athermancy, to reduce the heat reaching the thermo» 
mderfrom 100 to 82, or to ctU off 18 per cent, of the total radiation. 



2. Gaseous Diathermancy, 

The foregoing conclusion from his experiments on conduction led Profeesor 
Magnus at once to the subject of radiation. The same source of heat was em- 
ployed. But here the the vessel A B is mounted on another, F O, Fig. 2, 
resting upon the plate, T T, of an air-pump. S is a thermo-pile with its two 
cylindrical tubes attached to it, the lower one being fixed in a piece of cork resting 
on the air-pump, and the upper one opening towards the source of heat above B. 
Over the thermo-pile is the screen ee,cc, which can be moved aside, or intro- 
duced between the pile and the source of heat, at pleasure. The vessel F G is 
immersed in another, M N, filled with water at the constant temperature of 15^0. 

The mode of experiment was this : A B and F Q being exhausted by the 
air-pump, the screen ee, cc was moved aside, and the rays of heat passing through 
the tubulure z impinged upon the pile. The consequent deflection was noted. 
The gases were then admitted in succession through the cock H, and the 
deflection produced by the radiant heat passing through each of them was 
observed. 

After the removal of the screen, about two minutes elapsed before the needles 
of the galvanometer took up a fixed position. 

Calling the radiation through the exhausted vessel 100, the radiations through 
the respective gases are given in the following table : — 



Vacuum 


100 


Atmospheric air . 


88-88 


Oxygen 


88-88 


Hydrogen 


85-79 


Carbonic acid 


80-23 


Carbonic oxide 


79-01 



Nitrous oxide 


7406 


Marsh gaa . 


72-21 


Cyanogen 


72-21 


Olefiant gas . 


46-29 


Ammonia 


38-88 



In this table there is an absorption of 1112 per cent ascribed to atmospheric 
air, and an absorption of 14-21 per cent, to hydrogen. 

Let us compare this result with that already deduced fix)m the experimenta 
on conduction. A B is 160 millimetres high, and F G is 176 millimetres ; thia 
makes the sum of both 335 millimetres. But judging from the drawing, the 
upper face of the pile was about 60 millimetres higher than the bottom of F G ; 
hence the distance through which the heat had to pass to reach the pile wta 
about 275 millimetres. In the former experiments the distance between the 
thermometer and source of heat was 35 millimetres. The question therefore 
arises : — If the observed diminution of temperature in both these cases be, ta 
alleged, an eflect of athermancy, how is it that in the one case a layer of S5 fm2&- 
mHres effects an absorption of 18 per cent, ; and that in the other case a layer nf 
276 miUiinHrcs effects an absorption of only 11*12 per cent, of the total radiMmf 
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8. Proof of Convection. 

Profefisor Magnus, as already stated, excludes convection from the causes in 
operation ; he considers that he has protected himself against this action bj 
heating his gases at the top. In Memoir X. of this series I have had occasion 
t) refer to the production of attenuated clouds by the chemical action of light., 
Such clouds reveal in a most instructive manner the motion of the air or other 
gas in which thej ai-e suspended. They were contained in glass experimental 
tubes in which the powerful beam of light which produced them also illu- 
minated them. Placing the warm finger for a moment on the upper surface of 
the tube, the glass of which might be three, or four, or five millimetres thick, 
the promptness of response on the part of the cloud was extraordinary. It 
would lift itself immediately under the point touched, and turn over right and 
left forming two beautiful cloud spirals, the whole cloud dividing itself at the 
same time into two halves, separated from each other by a transverse black 
septum. In view of this and a thousand previous experiments, I should regard as 
certain that in the vessel A B, heated as it was in Professor Magnus's experi- 
ments, every gas that he examined would establish an ascending current along 
the centre of A B, which would turn over like a mimic tnide wind and fall 
alon^ the sides. 

It is easy, however, to transfer the question from the domain of inference to 
that of ocular demonstration. When a little incense smoke, or, still better, a 
small quantity of the fumes of chloride of ammonium, is introduced into the 
vessel A B, crossed by a powerful beam which has been sifted by passing through 
a solution of alum ; the currents are seen exactly as, on a priori grounds, we 
should expect them to appear. Here also we have spirals sometimes formed by 
the eddies of convection. The smoke in this experiment must not be uniformly 
diffused, but in streaks or striae. 

Thus observed, the deportment of hydrogen is particularly instructive. In 
this gas the chloride of ammonium rests at the bottom of the vessel until the 
heat is applied above. Then it shoots up in narrow tongues of smoke, which, 
when they reach the top, turn over and fall rocket-like downwards. These 
isolated streamers continued to be formed for a time, but the final action is a 
steady upward stream through the middle of the cylinder, and a descent along 
its sides. With a small glass shade, of the height nnd diameter of A B, and a 
flask vnth a concave bottom containing boiling water, this experiment can be 
made with facility. Filling the shade hy displacement with hydrogen, and 
blowing into it a little of the chloride of ammonium fumes, it may be allowed 
to stand upon a table. The fumes remain quiescent at the bottom of the shade 
until the hot flask is applied at the top. The currents then begin in the manner 
described. 

I think it certain that to the currents here revealed is to be ascribed the great 
discrepancy existing between Professor Magnus and myself as regards the action 
of atmospheric air, oxygen, and hydrogen upon radiant heat 

The solution it offers seems in every way complete. Take, for example, the 
experiments on conduction. The warming of the thermometer/^ will depend 
upon the rapidity with which the convection currents, falling right and left from 
the hot source, return to the bulb. If during their downward and upward 
journey suflicient time elapse to enable them to yield up their warmth to the 
walls of the yeflsel, both tiie thermometer and the source of beat will be chilled 
by their contact. If the convection be rapid, as it it in the case of hydro^n^ tb^ 
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gaa will reach the bulh before it has wholly parted with its treat. This, I sub- 
mit, and not the conductivity of hydrogen, is the cause of the augmentation of 
temperature observed in the case of this gas. 

Take again the experiments on radiation. Between A B and F G we hare 
the narrow tubalure s, which checks the propagation of the convection into 
F G. Indeed the smoke in F G may be observed sensibly quiescent, while 
currents are active in A B. In this case the hot hydrogen does not reach the 
fiice of the pile at all. But the very power of abstracting and transporting heat 
which enabled it to warm a thermometer close to the source of heat operates in 
a precisely opposite fashion when the thermoscopic instrument is at a di<>tance 
from the source of heat Here the gas takes heat from the source without 
communicating it to the pile. But the consequent diminution of the galva- 
nometric deflection has, I submit, nothing to do with absorption. 

The very ingenious argument founded on the supposed action of hydrogen 
upon radiant heat, and urged by Professor Magnus against me,* must, I think, 
also be abandoned. The contention is that, inasmuch as hydrogen is more 
athermanous than atmospheric air, the greater heating of the thermometer in the 
first experiments could only be due to the greater conductivity of hydrogen.f 

4. ExperxmenU in Glass Tubes with Giass End$, 

Thus far we have dealt with the experiments in which the source of heat was 
a glass surface raised to the temperature of boiling water. Professor Majnius 
subsequently changed his apparatus, and executed a second series of experi- 
ments. The recipient of his gases was a glass tube 1 n.etre long and 35 
millimetres in diameter. Its ends were closed by plates of glass 4 millimetres 
thick. At one end of the tube was placed a strong gas-flame vdth double 
draught ; at the other the thermo-pile. In one set of experiments the tube 
was left naked within, the heat being reflected from its interior surface towards 
the pile ; in another set the tube was lined with black paper, which in great 
part abolished the interior reflexion. The arrangement is, in fact, similar t> that 
of Dr. Franz already referred to, and it was accepted by Professor Magnus 
without misgiving. 

The following numbers express the quantities of heat which reached the pile 
when the two tubes were filled successively with various gases ; the radiation 
through the exhausted tubes being set down as 100 : — 

Blackened Tube TJnbliu kened Tube 



Vacuum . 
Atmospheric air 
Oxygen 
Hydrogt n . 
Carbonic acid . 
Carbonic oxide . 
Nitrous oxide . 
Marsh gas 
Olcfiant gas 
Ammonia 



100 


100 


97 56 


85-25 


97-66 


85-25 


96-43 


83-77 


91-81 


78-08 


91-85 


7205 


87-85 


75-50 


95-87 


76-61 


GllO 


69-96 


58- 1-2 


65 



* Phil. Mag. vul. xxvi. p. -28. 

t Excluding as he did convection from his thought*, the reasoning of Professor Mi»gnus 
is strictly logical. ' Die Wilrnic,' he says, * welche von der unt«m Flttohe des Gtf^issies C 
aiisgcht, vcrbn'itet sich in demselbcn allein durch Strahlung, oder durch Strahlung und 
Leitung.* If tliis were conceded, his position would be unassailable. When the cider down 
and cotton wool were employed, every filament of them heated bj- the source must hast 
started a convection current. 
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In general the results yielded by the two tubes are widely different from each 
other. Thus in the blackened tube atmospheric air and oxygen absorbed only 
2'44 per cent, of the incident heat, while in the unblackened tube they absorbed 
14*76 per cent Hydrogen in the blackened tube absorbs 3*76 per cent., while 
in the unblackened one it absorbed 16*27 per cent. These great discrepancies 
are ascribed by Professor Magnus to a change in the quality of the heat by the 
act of reflexion. 

In the memoirs here placed before the render, these results are ascribed to a 
Tery different cause ; they are in some cases wholly^ and in all cases partly, the 
result of convection. With such a source of heat and in such a tube the action 
of properly purified atmospheric air on i-adiant heat is absolutely incapable of 
measurement by the method described, or even by far more powerful methods. 
This is demonstrated by experiments with glass tubes introduced expressly for 
the purpose of testing both the facts and explanations of Professor Magnus. 
The measurements in the case of the other gases are of course all affected by 
the circumstances here referred to. Take one example, that of ammonia. 
According to the foregoing table, its absorption in the unblackened tube is 
about 3 times that of air ; the multiple ought to be raised, at the very least, 
from 3 to 1000. Similar remarks would apply to the other gases. 



The course of the discussion, as far as it is pursued in the preceding Memoirs, 
is indicated in the ' analyses ;* but from time to time experiments and reasonings 
not thus touched upon, but which merit a passing reference, were introduced 
on both sides. Of this character is the paper by Professor Magnus referred to in 
the following observations. 



Observations on Professor Magnus's Paper * On the Influence 
or THE Absorption of Heat on the Formation op Dew.* 

1. Explanatory Remarks, 

In Poggendorff s ' Annalen * for 18G0, voL cxxviii,* Professor Magnus published 
a paper 'On the Influence of the Absorption of Heat on the Formation of Dew.' 
After speaking of the difficulty of determining the radiation of heat by gaseous 
bodies, he goes on to say : * I have, however, made a few determinations of 
the radiation of dry and moist air, and some other gases and vapours. Up to 
the present time (February 1866), the capacity of these bodies to transmit heat 
has alone been determined.' For the sdce of avoiding misapprehensions which 
he would not countenance, it may be remarked that in my first Memo'T 
(January 1861), I not only deal with transmission, but publish direct experi- 
ments on radiation^ and show the order of radiation to be the same as that of 
absorption. It is to these experiments that Professor Magnus refers in such 
flattering terms in the letter quoted at page 61. In my second Memoir, 
moreover (January 1862), the dynamic radiation and absorption of both gases 

* FhU, Mag, vol. xxxii. p. 111. 
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and TApours are very nmplj illustrated^ the method of heating being so gentle, 
and of such absolute constancy, that the most unstable vapours could bear it 
without change, and yield accurate results. These are shown to harmoniae 
perfectly with others Obtained by totaUy different methods. In my third Memoir 
also (June 1863) elaborate experiments of the same character are recorded, 
and among other forms of the question, vapours and gases dynamically heated 
in one chamber of the experimental tube are caused to radiate through gases 
and vapours enclosed in a second chamber. 

After speaking of former methods and results. Professor Magnus expresses 
himself thus : — ' Yet there is a complete discordance between the results which 
I had obtained for aqueous vapour by this method, and those which Professor 
TyndsU has obtained by the use of rock-salt plates, and as this physicist, 
although the influence of rock-salt plates is easily ascertained, continually reverts 
to the statement that heat is absorbed by aqueous vapour with several thou- 
sand times greater energy than air,* ... I have considered it a duty in- 
cumbent on me to compare, if possible, in another manner, the absorption of 
heat by aqueous vapour with that by nir.* 

It is needful for me to explain the words * several thousand times ' here 
employed. The statement they refer to was made by me in a lecture given 
at the Royal Institution on January 23, 1803, and they were used to 
render the comparative action of aqueous vapour clear and emphatic to an in- 
tellectual, but not wholly scientific audience. f The statement was a perfectly 
definite one. One hundred parts of our atmosphere are described as being 
composed of 99^ parts of oxygen and nitrogen ; and it is stated that the remaning 
0'5 per cent, exerts, not several thousand times, but 80 times the action of the 
air in which it is diffused. I then compare the atom of oxygen and nitrogen 
with the molecule of aqueous vapour, and it is the absorptive energy of the 
molecule that is affirmed, and I believe rightly affirmed, to be severed thou- 
sand times that of the atom. This explanation will probably dissipate much of 
the wonder and the doubt which would rightly attach themselves to the vague 
and unqualified statement ' that heat is absorbed with several thousand times 
grater energy by aqueous vapour than by air.* 

Finally, I may be allowed to say one word regarding the slight ttntbre of 
reproach which many will detect in the words : ' and this physicist, although the 
influence of rock-salt plates is easily ascertained, continufdly reverts to the state- 
ment/ &c This, I fear, will be understood to mean that I had persisted in a 
defective mode of experiment when the proofs of its defects were easily attain- 
able. I do not think, however, that Professor Magnus would willingly write 
a sentence that would bear this interpretation. The hygroscopic qualities of 
rock-salt are conceded j care is necessary in the use of it, and especial care 
when air artificially moistened is bloivn over it. But as I use it the necessary 
caution is by no means inordinate. I have, for example, permitted my a^istant, 
Mr. Cottrell, to experiment for a week at a time with dry and moist air, and to 
detach every evening the rock-salt plates from the experimental tube while the 
latter was filled with moist air. In these experiments no more trace of moisture, 
or its effects, was found upon the plates of salt than could be discerned upon the 

• * Da dieser Phy.'^iker, obgleich der Einfluss der Steinsalz-Platten leicht zn cansUtir^o 
ist, immer wieder darauf zurUckkommt,' &e, 

t Undfr the beading, * Radiation thiough the Earth's Atmosphere,* this lecture is 
printed farther ou. 
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most carefully dried and polished surface of fliut-glAss or rock-crystal. It- 
will also be borne in mind that in the autumn of 18^)2 Professor Magrnus 
himself examined my plates of salt without being abl^ to detect a symptom 
of that 'influence' which in the above passage he declares to be 'easily 
ascertained.' 



2. Diicustion of Paper. 

In this inquiry Professor Magnus seeks to determine the absorptive power of 
aqueous vapour by experiments on its radiative power. Compared with air, Pro- 
fessor Frankland had found this to be high. Professor Magnus now takes up the 
subject, pursuing a method of his own. ' The gases and vapours were passed 
through a brass tube 16 millimetres in internal diameter, placed horizontally, 
and heated by gas-flames. One end was bent upwards so that the heated air 
ascended vertically, while at a distance of 400 millimetres firom the vertical 
current was placed the thermo-electric pile.' 

When dry air was forced through this tube, the deflection of a delicate 
reflecting galvanometer was 3 divisions of the scale ; when air which had pre- 
Tiously passed through water of 15^ C. was forced through the tube, the 
deflection rose to 5 divisions. When the water was from 60° to 80° C. in tem- 
perature, the deflection v^as 20 divisions ; while when the water was caused to 
boil violently, the deflection was 100 divisions. But in this last case a miU 
was always visible in the air; the largo deflection, therefore, could not be 
considered as caused, by radiation from vapour. 

But in the case of the 20-divi8ion deflection no mist was visible: still 
Professor Magntis * is tempted to conclude that this deflection also depended on 
the formation of a mist at the boundary of the ascending current.' 

But the most important — and it is really an important — consideration urged by 
Professor Magnus has reference to the formation of dew. Having described 
various experiments made with the heated tube, he brings forward his main 
argument with much force and clearness. ' I do not,' he says, ' think that 
these experiments were needed, for if aqueous vapour were really so good an 
absorber of heat as Professor Tyndall maintains, dew could never be formed, 
for the aqueous vapour which is indispensable for dew would at the same time 
form a covering on the surface of the earth and prevent its radiation. But just 
where the atmosphere is particularly rich in water, as in the tropics, dew is 
principally deposited. • • • It would then,' he adds, ' be inexplicable that 
clouds could prevent dew.' 

I may say that I had long previously looked at this difficulty, and in the face 
of it had afl&rmed the absorptive power of aqueous vapour. For, I reasoned, 
where the vapour is abundant, as, for instance, in the valley of the Nile, an 
inconsiderable lowering of temperature will suffice to bring it down ; while if 
the vapour were not abundant, the requisite opening to radiation would be 
offered and the requisite lowering of temperature produced. I have already 
referred to the influence of wet straw in preventing the formation of ice in 
India. But a far more striking demonstration of the influence of aqueous 
vapour on the maintenance of temperature is furnished by the well-reasoned 
observations of Strachey at Madras, which are recorded in the ' Philosophical 
Magatine ' for July 1866. From them I will choose a particularly striking 
sample, in which terrestrial radiation was determined at night during a period 
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when ' the sky remained remarkably clear, while great variations in the qujin- 
tity of vapoor took place.' The first column of the annexed table gives the 
vapour-pressuxe, and the second the fall of the thermometer from 0,4/0 pjl to 
6.40 A.iL 

Preagnre of raponr Fall of tiiennometer 

0-888 inch GO^ 

0-849 „ 7-10 

0-806 n ' 8-30 

0-749 „ 8-60 

0-708 „ 10-ao 

0*659 „ 12-eo 

0-606 „ 1210 

0-654 „ 18-10 

0-485 „ 16-60 

Now it appears to me that where the supply of vapour is abundant and tiis 
air nearly saturated, the lowering even of 6° observed in the first obserratioD 
might bring down copious dew. But the table nevertheless forbids the thooght 
that aqueous vapour does not exert a great influence on the terrestrial radia- 
tion, for the halving of its quantity more than doubles the fall of the thermo- 
meter. It is to be observed also that in many places where dew falls heavfly, 
the stratum of vapour, though heavy, is ahaUow, I have often seen the onuige 
trees of Mentone teeming with dew near the level of the sea, while veiy littk 
was to be seen on the hills 100 feet above the sea level. 

General Strachey also showed the influence of aqueous vapomr on sc^ 

radiation. In March 1850, the following augmentations of temperature betweeo 

6.40 A.M. and 1.40 p.m. were observed, the corresponding vapoor-preasore being 

appended : — 

inch 
Pressure of vapour . 0*824 0-737 0-670 0*576 0*611 0-894 

Fahr. 
Rise of temperature from) ^2-40 is-l© i9-8« 82-2o 24-80 27-0° 
6.40 A-M. to 1.40 P.M. ( 

Showing the freer transmission of the solar rays as the vapour diminishes. 

I think there is little doubt that the gaps observed by Sir J. Herschel in the 
ultra-red region of the spectrum, which have been so successfully investigated 
of late by M. Lamansky,* a pupil of Helmholtz, arise from the attack of aqneoii 
atmospheric vapour. Indeed M. Lamansky noticed them to become deeper ci 
days when the humidity was great. 

In passing, I may remark that the radiation from aqueous vapour which if is 
part the subject of Professor Magnus's paper, may be simply illustrated by 
the hydrogen flame ; its emission, however, being less than one-half that of • 
luminous gas-flame of equal size. Why this feeble emission? Simptft I 
believe, because of the extreme attenuation of a flame of hydrogen, lit 
flame is not necessiiry to exhibit the radiation. I placed an argand buMr 
consuming hydrogen in front of a thermo-electric pile, and defending tilie |fll 
from all radiation from the flame itself, allowed the ascending colunm d 
aqueous vapour to radiate against it. The needle was sent up to its stops it 
90°. At a distance of ten or twelve feet from the column of hot vi^Kmrth 
action was very sensible. In causing the vapour to ascend into a poirerfW 

• MonaUberichte for December 1871. 
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benin of light, it could be obserred, not as a white doud or mist, which would 
be infallibly reyealed by this method of illumination, but by a space aa black 
oi wight, from which the floating matter of the air had been ejected. Neither 
at the edges nor in the middle was the slightest trace of precipitation. The 
zadiation is due to the perfectly invisible mixture of air and vapour. I think 
it quite likely, however, that in Professor Frankland's experiment mist may 
have been precipitated, or what is still more probable, water in fine particles 
may have been carried mechanically along with the jet of air. 



Appended to the translation of Professor Magnus's paper, which was pub- 
lished in the 'Philosophical Magazine' for August 1866, are the following 
remarks written by me at the time :— 



First Bbmabks on the Papeb of Professor Maqkus. 

I B&OTTLD refrain for the present from making any remark upon the paper of my 
friend Professor Magnus, did I not fear that my silence might be misconstructed 
by meteorologists, and that they might be withheld, through a doubt as to their 
Talne, from prosecuting observations which, I think, are sure to expand the 
boundaries of their science. 

For an abstract of the experiments and reasonings by which each successive 
objection which has been urged against my experiments on the action of aqueous 
vapour on radiant heat has been met, I would refer to the second edition of my 
work * On Heat,' pp. 381-421. With the desire there manifested to get at 
the bottom of the difference between us, I approach the latest objections of 
Professor Magnus, regretting only that, being on the point of quitting London, 
I can do no more than jot down a few of the more obvious reflexions suggested 
by his own description of his experiments. 

Professor Magnus now infers the absence of absorption from the absence of 
radiation. He employs as source of heat a stream of air, which is first urged 
through water at the ordinary temperature, and afterwards caused to pass 
through a hot brass tube 15 millimetres in diameter. On its emergence from the 
tube it radiates against a thermo-electric pile placed at a distance of 400 milli- 
mfttrea. When dry air was urged through the tube, the defiection was exceed- 
ingly small ; when air mobtened as above was employed, the deflection was 
but slightly augmented. 

Now, in the first place, the amount of vapour taken up by air in its passage 
through cold water is so small, and the stream of such air employed by Pro- 
feasor Magnus is so thin, that the heat radiated from the vapour must bo 
excesnvely minute. Supposing the vapour compressed only to the density of 
ordinary atmospheric air, the average thickness of the radiating layer would be 
less than i^th of an inch. Even assuming the rays from this source of heat 
to reach the pile without impediment, its action would be inconsiderable, if not 
insensible. 

But the rays were not permitted to reach the pile without impediment I aa* 
sume that Professor Magnus did not deem it necessary to pry the air intervening 
between his source of heat and his pile ; otherwise ho would have mentioned a 

c t 2 
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precaution of such importance. Here, tben, we hare the vapour of a cjlindricBl 
column of air, 15 millimetres thick at its widest part, radiating through a layer 
400 millimetres thick, of a substance intensely opaque to its radiation. Goo* 
ndering, then, the feebleness of its origin and the difficulties in its waj, it is not 
surprising that the radiation from the source of heat chosen by Profeseor Blagma 
failed to produce any Tery sensible impression upon his galTanometer.* 

It must be borne in mind that, to obtain copious radiation from a substance 
BO attenuated as aqueous vapour, a conaiderabU kngth qf it nrnti 6« trnpUfed, 
An example will illustrate this. When enclosed in a tube 3 feet long, the 
radiation of sulphuric-ether vapour, at 0*5 of an inch of pressure, exceeds that 
of olefiant gas at the pressure of the atmosphere. In a tube 8 inches long, on 
the contrary, the radiation from the gas is more than treble that from the 
vapour.t That carbonic acid gas excels aqueous vapour in the experiments of 
Professor Magnus, does not therefore surprise me. 

I have at present no means of judging of the validity of the assumption of 
Professor Magnus that the air uiged through water at a temperature of W or 
80** C, produced its effect by precipitation. There is none visible. By a 
similar assumption, he explains the experiment of Professor Frankland, in which 
aqueous vapour was discharged along the axis of a cylinder of hot air and hot 
carbonic acid, being thus protected by its gaseous envelope. 

With regard to the formation of dew, the amount depoated depends on the 
quantity of vapour present in the air ; and where that quantity is great, a smsll 
lowering of temperature may cause copious precipitation. Supposing 50, or 
even 70, per cent, of the terrestrial radiation to be absorbed by the aqueous 
vapour of the air, the uncompensated loss of the remaining SO would stiU pro- 
duce dew, and produce it copiously where the vapour is abundant. Attenuated 
as aqueous vapour is, it takes a good length of it to effect large absorption. I 
have already risked the opinion that at least 10 per cent of the earth's radia- 
tion is intercepted within 10 feet of the earth's surface ; but there is nothing 
in this opinion incompatible with the observed formation of dew. A surface 
circumstanced like that of the earth, and capable of sending unabsorbed 80 or 
00 per cent, of its emiHsion to a distance of 10 feet from itself must of necessity 
become chilled, and must, if the vapour be abundant, produce precipitation* 

I would now leave to others the further development of this question, feeling 
assured that, once fairly recognised by field meteorologists, the evidence in 
favour of the action of aqueous vapour on solar and terrestrial radiation will 
soon be overwhelming. An exceedingly important instalment of this evidence 
was furnished by Lieut.-Colonel Strachey in the ' Philosophical Magazine ' for 
June 1862. It is especially gratifying to me to find my views substantiated by 
so excellent an observer and so philosophical a reasener. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that nothing less than a conviction baaed on yean 
of varied labour and concentrated attention could induce me to dissent, as I am 
forced to do, from so excellent a worker as Professor Magnus. Hitherto, how- 
ever, our differences have only led to the shedding of light upon the subject ; 
and as long as this is the result, such differences are not to be deprecated* 

Royal Institution, July 2, 1866. 

* Wo have no means of Jadgin^^ the humidity of the radiating air as compared with that 
of the air through which it radiated. If the water employed to aatorate the air were very 
cold, the latter might be the greater of the two. 

t Section 14, Memoir II. 
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Professor Wild's Experiments.* 

I nrxBinDSD the foregoing remarks on the paper of Profeesor Magnos to be mj 
last contribution to this discussion, believing that in the hands of practical 
meteorologista the alleged power of aqueous vapour would soon receive either 
confirmation or refutation. But already a new experimenter had appeared 
in the person of Professor Wild, of the University of Berne. He describes 
with consummate clearness the state of the question ; and especially points out 
the radical difference between Professor Magnus and myself in the experi* 
ments on dry and humid air with open tubes. Professor Magnus, it will be 
remembered, obtained results diametrically opposed to mine, observing heat 
where I had observed cold, and cold where I had observed heat, and notwith* 
standing the verificatiop of my results by Professor Frankland, there was no 
indication on the part of the Berlin philosopher that he had either corrected his 
experiments or chaLiged his opinion. It was to this point of difference between 
us that Ph)fes8or Wild addressed himself. 

From three distinct series of experiments, executed with the utmost skill and 
care. Professor Wild drew a conclusion which is best expressed in his own 
words : — ' In conclusion, I may say that in all my experiments conducted accord- 
ing to Tyndall*s method, which included more than a hundred distinct observa- 
tions, I have fttfoer obtained deflections of the galvanometer needle in contradic- 
tion to the statements of Professor Tyndall ; that, further, my measurements give 
approximately the same ratio of the absorption by moist air to that by coal-gas ; 
and that, lastly, I consider that certfdn objections which might have been raised 
against the conclusiveness of Professor Tyndall's method have been removed by 
means of appropriate changes in his method of experimenting. 

' This complete verification of TyndalFs results rendered it more desirable to 
investigate the absorption of dry and mobt fdr by the method of Professor 
Magnus.' 

He does so, and corroborates all that I had stated regarding dynamic 
heating and chilling. He also corroborates my statements regarding convection. 
But his observations and conclusions are beet stated in his own words : ' The 
observations with the apparatus again showed strong deflections of the magnet- 
mirror of the galvanometer when air was leaving or entering the tube, the 
former case indicating a chilling, and the latter a warming of the upper face of 
the thermo-electric pile. These deflections were much more intense than those 
produced by the total radiation of the upper source of heat of 100° 0. against 
the pile.' This is exactly what I had found them to be. Professor Wild 
could not obtain a stationary temperature, and the irregularities were sufiicient 
to mask any difference existing between dry and moist air. He makes this 
noteworthy observation : ' Goal-gas, one of the most powerful absorbers, pro- 
duced a deflection of only 40 divisions of the scale, whereas the difference of 
action between air at the pressure of the atmosphere and the same air at Id 
millimetres pressure, amounted to from 100 to 200 divisions of the scale.' He 
rightiy conduded that this enormous difference could not be a difference of 
abrnfrpUoHf but one of c<mveetum.f When the air which chilled it was removed, 
the source rose to its pristine temperature. 

* Pogg, AwH, voL czxix. p. 67 ; Phil, Mag, voL xxxU. p. 118. 

t ProfetKMr Magnus replies to this that M. Wild's tube, though heated nt the top, 
WAS of metal, and condacted the heat from the source a certain distance downwarrls ; 
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He winds up thus: ' The insufficient sensitiveneas on the one hand, and the 
convection-currents on the other, caused me at length to abandon the experi- 
ments by Magnus's method. And although this method of inTestigatiDg 
absorption may, in the hands of so experienced and expert an esqperimenter as 
Professor Magnus, be an appropriate one, I feel bound from my own experience 
to give a decided preference to Tyndall'e method, not only on account of the 
grreater facility with which it furnishes ({ualitative [quantatative] reaalta, but 
aldo because of its greater delicacy. It is principally in consequence of this 
greater delicacy that, notwithstanding the negative results furnished by Magnus*8 
method, I maintdn that the greater power of moist air, as compared with 
dry, has been fully established by the experiments made aooordifig to Tyndall^s 
method; and I am of opinion that meteorologists may without hesitation 
accept thb new fact in their endeavours to explain phenomena which had 
hitherto remained more or leas enigmaticaL' 



Professob Magnus's Last Papbe.* 

Stikitlatei) by the investigations of Professor Wild, Professor Magnus again 
took up the subject in 1867. He arranged his apparatus after the pattern of the 
Swiss philosopher, and verified with it the experiments of Professor Wild, 
which were substantially those that he had seen during his visit to London in 
1862. 

But he soon observed an effect new to him, and furnishing what he considered 
a complete explanation of the results obtained by Professor Wild and me. 

The thermo-pile, with its two conical reflectors, was placed between two 
open metal tubes ; at the ends of the tubes most distant from the pile were 
placed two cubes of boiling water, which radiated through the tubes against 
the opposite faces of the pile. The arrangement, in fact, was the method of 
compensation. By means of a movable screen the radiation from the two souicea 
of heat could be caused to neutralize each other, and by means of a bellows moist 
air, or dry, could be forced into the two tubes. Professor Magnus found that after 
the needle had been brought to zero, and when it might be expected that the 
blowing of the sauie kind of air into both tubes ought to produce no change in 
the position of the needle, a deflection occurred. When the tubes were examined 
the effect was found to depend on the state of the interior surfiioe. 

Acting upon a first hint of this kind, he lightly coated one of his tubes with 

whereas his tube was of glass and very thin. I have remarked in another place that Pro- 
fessor Magnuses glass vessel must at all evf-nts have been thick enough to bear the pressuie 
of the atmo9phcre, for it had been frequently exhausted. There could only have been a 
difference of degree between M. Wild and him. In his aoooant of th« apparatus employed 
in his experiments on conduction. Professor Magnus expressly 8ays» ' The portioiu of the 
surface adjacent to the vessel of boiling water are heated by oondnction.* It is the self- 
same apparatus that he employs in his experiments on radiation, with this difference, that 
the heat must extend further in the latter case, because here his apparatus, instead of beoig 
Burruunded by watery is surrounded by air. See Plate fiuung page 378. 
• Pogg. Ann. vol. cxxx. p. 207 ; Phif. Mag. vol. xxxiii. p 413. 
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lampblnck, and left the other polished. When moist air wfis blown into both, 
the deflection of the needle proved the loss of heat in the polished tube to be 
greater than in the blackened one. In fact, while the one withdrew 1*4 per 
cent the other withdrew 8*75 per cent of the total radiation. 

Coating the tube with a still stronger layer of lampblack^ he found the 
chilling l^ moist air not only nt/, but negative ; that is to say, a heating effect 
was observed. This was also the case when the tube was lined with cotton 
velvet When a smooth pasteboard lining was inserted into the experimental 
tube neither heating nor chilling was observed, while a second pasteboard tube 
coated with coarse paper produced a heating effect It was known that porous 
bodies, such as lampblack and bibulous paper, were heated by the condensation 
of aqueous vapour in their pores, and to an effect of this class Professor Magnus 
rightly ascribed the warming of the interior of his tube by the moist air. 

But in a previous inquiry he had added another fact, which was not so well 
known ; namely, that metals, as well as non-metallic bodies, were also warmed 
when moist air was blown against them, and chilled by a current of dry air of 
the same temperature. The first action he concludes is due to the formation of 
water and the liberation of latent heat ; the second action he ascribes to the 
evaporation of the water thus formed. 

Placing a linear thermo-pile in contact with his experimental tube, Pro- 
fessor Magnus found that heat was produced when moist air was forced 
through it, and cold when it was swept by dry air. Hence the following 
explanation of the results which I had ascribed to aqueous vapour: — By the 
condensing action of the interior surface of the experimental tube, that surface 
covers itself with a liquid layer of the very highest degree of opacity to 
radiant heat ; and it is the water acting on the rays impinging agaii^st the sur- 
face of the tube that produces the effect ascribed by me to the vapour of 
water. Professor Magnus does not consider this liquid layer to be continuouS| 
but broken into parcels, which not only abeorb, but scatter the incident heat. 

It is to be borne in mind that the layer of liquid is altogether invisible, and 
indeed eludes the eye when the most powerful means are employed to detect 
it Still it covers all substances — resinous, vitreous, or metallic — at all times and 
in the driest climates. It exists, for example, on the glass of the electrician 
after he has taken the utmost pains to warm and dry it with a view to its 
insulation. This is not stated in so many words by Professor Magnus, but 
this, and much more than this, is involved in his explanation. 

Professor Magnus adds to those just referred to, another remarkable 
observation. Air at a temperature of 16^ or 17° C. was saturated with mois- 
ture, forced through a hot tube which raised its temperature to 38° C, and 
then caused to impinge upon a thermo-pile possessing the same temperature 
of 38°. When the air was moist it warmed the face of the pile, when dry 
it chilled it This occurred not only when the face of the pile was coated 
with lampblack, but also after the coating had been removed, and the metal 
ends of the elements exposed to the current of air. Professor Magnus infers 
from this that aqueous moisture is condensed upon a surface 22* C. higher in 
temperature than the dew point of the vapour.* 

This property of condensing vapours on the surface of bodies is named by 

* To render this experiment secure, no moist air most impinge against the space imme- 
diately sttrfounding the pile, bnt it is not said that this space was protected. 
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Profesflor MagnnB Tapour-heaion. He extended bis experiments to aleobolf 
found in its case the vapour-hesion to be far stronger tban in tbe case of aqueous 
vapour, and the amount of beat withdrawn by the liquid layer overspreading 
the interior surface of the experimental tube much greater. 

But in the tube a length of aqueous vapour is always assoeUted with the 
assumed layer of water ; hence it would be exceedingly desirable to Iveak this 
association and to determine the action of the water stratum, pure and simple. 
By means of concave and plane mirrors, Professor Magnus reflected tbe rays 
from a source of heat to his pile. Dry and moist air were urged in suoceesion 
against the mirroi-s, but unless he visibly wetted them no change whatever was 
observed in the amount of the reflected heat. 

This is sccounted for by saying that the loss of heat in a angle passage to 
and fro across the layer, vanishes in comparison with the heat withdrawn by 
the multiple reflexions within tbe experimental tube. So frequent are these 
reflexions in the case of some of the heat-rays that Professor Magnus pictures 
them as describing a spiral on the surface of the tube. He does noty however, 
consider that the greater distance traversed by the heat-rays in the polished 
tubes can have contributed in any sensible degree to the greater loss of beat 
observed in them. The quenching of the heat is the act of the liquid layer, 
and not of augmented distance. 

While denying any sensible action to aqueous vapour, Professor Magnus 
concedes it to alcohol, which he finds competent to absorb heat even when it is 
discharged in the open air. Many years previously this experiment had been 
made, not only with alcohol, but with every vapour that I had subjected to 
examination. It was indeed one of the many checks introduced to protect me 
from error. 
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I snouLD like to make one remark on the historic opening of this paper, which 
runs thus : — ' Mr. Ty ndall found that aqueous vapour absorbs heat to so ex- 
traordinary an extent that, when a single atom of oxygen and nitrogen is 
compared with a single molecule of aqueous vapour, the latter absorbs 16,000 
times more heat than the former. lie subsequently says that humid air in a 
tube 4 feet long absorbs from 4*2 to 6 per cent, of the radiation.' It is to be 
borne in mind that the two statements placed here in juxtapo^tion are in entire 
harmony with each other. The word ^ extraordinary' has a relative significance, 
and might perhaps be more fitly applied to the transparency of the air, which is 
truly astonishing, than to the opacity of the vapour. In the place fiK)m which 
Professor Magnus quotes,* it is observed that, for every molecule of aqueous 
vapour, there are about 200 atoms of oxygen and nitrogen ; and as experiment 
showed the total vapour to exert eigh^ times the eflect of the total air, it 
followed that the single molecule exerted 16,000 times the eflect of the single 
atom. 

* The article entitloil * Radiation through the Earth's Atmosiphere,' p. 422. 
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I now pass on to the experiments described in the paper and the inferences 
drawn from them. 

Let us in the first place inquire whether the fact of heating observed by 
Professor Magnus implies such condensation as must of necessity play the 
important part assigned to it by Professor Magnus. 

The question may be answered experimentally. A thin plate of highly 
polished sUver was laid against the face of a thermo-pile. Directed towards 
the plate was a glass tube connected with a holder of hydrogen. The gas was 
forced through two drying tubes filled with fragments of glass moistened by 
sulphuric add, and caused to impinge in a gentle current against the silver. 
The needle of the galvanometer was at the same time observed, and at the 
beginning of the experiment pointed to a high figure, indicating that the face 
of the pile in contact with the plate was colder than the opposite one. 

The moment the dry gas touched the plate of silver the needle moved to a 
still higher figure, declaring, therefore, the further chilling of the pile. But 
an opposite action immediately set in. The needle stopped, returned, fell 
rapidly to zero, and went up to 90^ on the other side of it It could, in fact, 
be made to swing quite round the dial by the generated heat. 

A highly polished plate of brass was then substituted for the silver. On 
causing a jet of dry hydrogen to impinge against it, precisely the same effects 
were observed. The needle, as before, could be swung quite round its dial 
by the heat generated through the contact of gas and metal. 

Dry air, or dry carbonic acid, produced no heating of this kind, but, on the 
contrary, the chill already observed by Professor Magnus. 

When the jet of hydrogen continued to play upon the plate of brass for a 
considerable time, the needle slowly sank towards zero, and went up to its 
original position on the side of cold. The attraction which produced the first 
heating being satisfied, either the attracted film remained there, the heat pro- 
duced by it being dispersed, or it was incessantly displaced, the chill of its 
evaporation balancing the heat of condensation. Probably, however, the film, 
once seized upon by the surface, remained attached, the succeeding gushes of 
the gas gliding over it without coming into any real contact with the metal. 

What then is the efiect of this powerful condensation upon the transmission 
of radiant heat through a polished brass experimental tube P None whatever. 
Oxygen is inactive, hydrogen is inactive, the mixture of oxygen and hydrogen 
is inactive. It will be remembered that Professor Magnus infers both the 
existence of the liquid film, and the absorption by the film, from the fact of 
heating. The foregoing experiments prove that the inference is not necessarily 
correct, that we may have heating, probably more powerful than that observed 
by Professor Magnus, without any sensible interference with the transmission. 

Let us now pass on to vapours. Not only does aqueous vapour produce the 
observed heating efiect, but alcohol, according to Professor Magnus, produces 
it in a much greater degree. This he first infers from the energy of its 
absorption, and he afterwards confirms the inference by direct experimeut. 
In a former paper he had indeed shown that 'results perfectly similar to 
those obtMned with vapour of water were also obtained with the vapour of 
alcohol, of ether, and other vapours.* * 

Now, in the &r8t memoir of this series, which was written twelve years ago, 

* FhH, Mag, vol. zzvU. p. 249. 
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it is stated that the fear lest a change of the reflecting surfaoe of my experi- 
mental tuhe might have some share in the production of the observed effects, 
caused me to compare the deportment of all the vapours in a polished tube with 
their action in a blackened one. The ntbgtantial identity observed in the two 
cases renders the conclusion impossible that condensation on the emrfaee of the 
polished tube could have had any material infiuence on the results. 

But let us give the argument its entire logical value. It may be urged that 
though the influence of the interior surfaoe of the tube is proved practically 
nil by these experiments, the surfaces of the rock-salt remained, and the liquid 
films may have collected on them, A conclusive reply to this criticism is given 
by the numerous experiments recorded in Memoir V. For were the measured 
absorptions due to films on the plates of salt, and not to the vapour between 
them, the mere augmentation of the distance betwefn the plates would produce 
no augmentation of the absorption. But that the reverse is the truth is amply 
established in Memoir V. The case of sulphuric ether will sufBce. It was 
measured in layers varying from 0*05 of an inch to 2 inches in thickness, 
the absorption rising with the distance traversed by the rays from 2 per 
cent to 35 per cent, of the total radiation. 

It is thus, I think, established that the particular kind of surface conden- 
sation invoked by Professor Magnus, and which consists of a film, not only 
invisible to ordinary sight by ordinary light, but which I can affirm to be 
invisible even when extraordinary means are taken to reveal it, has no 
disturbing influence on the reflexion from the interior polished surface of 
a brass experimental tube. 



Latest Expebiments. 



The tube with which the polished one was compared, was, as stated above, coated 
with lamplack, but a still more conclusive series of experiments remains to be 
mentioned. An experimental tube 38 inches long and 6 inches in diameter 
liad two ends attached to it, each perforated by an aperture 26 inches in 
diameter. These apertures were closed with plates of rock-salt The source 
of heat was a platinum spiral, well defended from air-currents, and heated 
to redness by an electric current In front of the spiral was a rock-salt lens, 
which sent a slightly convergent beam through the tube. Behind the most 
distant plate was formed a sharply defined image of the spiral, its size beuig 
such that it icas wholly embraced by the plate of salt* Here then was a beam 
of heat passing through an experimental tube without coming into contact 
either with the surface of the tuhe itself or with any coating or lining of that 
stirface. With this apparatus all my old experiments on vapours have been 
frequently repeated. There is no substantial diflerence between the results thus 
obtained, and those obtained with an experimental tube, where nineteen- 
twentieths of the heat which reached the pile, was reflected heat If, therefore, 
a film be deposited on the interior surface, and if its action be at all seudible, 
that action must be precisely proportional to the acdon of the pure vapour, 
and can therefore introduce no disturbance into comparative measurements 
I may add that experiments made with the saino tube^ source of heat, and 
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lens entirely confirm tlie results announced in Memoir VI., where it is shown 
that the order of absorption of liquids and their vapours is the same. 

Experiments have been also made with this wide experimental tube on dry 
and moist air. I had hazarded the estimate that 10 per pent, of the earth's 
radiation is absorbed within ten feet of the surfSace, and I wished to test 
this surmise with a source of heat whose rays should closely resemble in quality 
the earth's emission. This, at all events in England, is mainly derived from' 
moist surfaces : the radiation from water thus forming a principal part of the 
earth's emitted heat. From experiments recorded in Memoir VI. it may be 
safely inferred that the radiation of a hydrogen fiame is similar in quality to 
that of water. This, therefore, was chosen as a source of heat in applying the 
test referred to. 

Dry and moist air in succession were permitted to enter the experimental 
tube, the sides of which as before, were entirely withdrawn from the radiation. 
A long series of concurrent experiments yielded the mean result that the 
aqueous vapour of a column of humid air, a yard in length, intercepted 8 per 
cent of the total radiation from a hydrogen flame. The tube was, as usual, 
stopped vnth plates of rock-salt, which on being detached showed not the 
slighteat trace of moisture. 

The air here entered the experimental tube through a stopcock placed at 
its centre. Removing the plates of salt, and gently forcing dry air and moist 
successively into the tube, the diiference between them amounted to 6 percent, 
of the total radiation. 

But a noteworthy circumstance is now to be mentioned. To an observer 
looking at the needle as the moist air entered the cU>»ed experimental tube, the 
action of the aqueous vapour would in some cases appear to be absolutely mV. 
At starting and at concluding the needle would point to sero, or nearly so. 
But when this vnis the case it was always found that the entrance of dry air 
caused a deflection of seven or eight degrees ofi tJie tide of heat This was 
entirely due to the dynamic heating of the interior surface of the tube by the 
collision of the air ; and this effect, pku the slightly additional effect of surface 
condensation, had to be overcome by the moist air. In short, when the needle 
remained at zero with the moist air, the deflection produced by the dynamic 
heating of the dry air became the measure of the absorption. 

This fact is capable of application. With a lining of smooth pasteboard and 
moist air ProCsssor Magnus found his needle to remain motionless. Does this 
prove the absence of absorption P No more than the case just cited. May it 
not be that the warming of the pasteboard tube exactly made good the absorp- 
tion P Professor Magnus begins with a lightly coated tube and finds the 
absorption fall from 8*76 to 1*4. With smooth pasteboard tube he finds the 
absorption m/, while with a tube more thickly coated than the first 
he crosses the sero of neutrality, and finds the pile treated instead of chilled. 
Is it to be assumed that the heating thus manifested in the third tube waa 
entirely absent from the first P If not the figure 1*4 does not ex|»ess the 
absorption, which ought to be 1*4 pku the radiation from the interior surfsun. 
With the thickly coated tube the increase through surface radiation amounted 
to 1 per cent; and when no external source of heat was employed the 
increase was still greater. How much greater is not stated ; and we are left 
without the means of analysing the composite effect produced by the true 
source of heat and the warmed interior surfiEU^. 
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I HAVE thus endeavoured to unravel a very tangled akein, and I think these 
Memoirs testify that I have not shrunk from the necessary labour. It may^ 
moreover, be taken for granted that the work here recorded constitates but a 
small fraction of that really done. Indeed sdentifie literature is so voluminousy. 
and human life so short, that I thought it right to confine myself to Ihe bare 
essentials of experimental evidence. 

Professor Magnus and myself approached this question from difierent points 
of view. He had not experimented with vapours : I had. He had not varied 
the density of the more powerful gases : I had. The consequence was, that I 
approached aqueous vapour thinking that it would be found to exert a sensible 
action, while he approached it with the certainty that it would exert no action.* 
Both expectations were fulfilled ; he found the action of aqueous vapour ml, 
while I found it to be 15 times that of the air in which it was diffused* By 
purifying the air and thus lowering its action, the absorption of aqueous vapour 
became subsequentiy 30, 40, 50, even 90 times that of the pure air with which 
it was mixed. 

Professor Magnus first explained the discrepancy between us by ascribing my 
results to the condensation of moisture in the liquid form on my plates of rock- 
salt. By special experiments he proved it possible to render rocknudt dripping 
wet in a suificiently humid atmosphere. It was a matter of everyday experi« 
ence with me that such a result was possible ; but I replied by showing that 
my plates of salt were as dry during my experiments as plates of glass or rock« 
crystal. After experimenting with moist air I submitted the plates of salt to 
l^ofessor Magnus himself, and he could detect no trace of moisture upon them. 

The objection to the rock-salt plates was still further met by abolishing 
them altogether, and showing that precisely the same results could be ob- 
tained with a tube open at both ends. These results were shown to Professor 
Magnus, but he did not note whether the deflections which I brought under his 
notice were due to heat or cold ; f And on repeating the experiments he obtained 
deflections similar to mine in magnitude, but opposite in direction. His results 
were proved to be due to the condensation of aqueous vapour on the face of 
his pile when humid air was urged against it, and to the evaporation of the 
condensed moisture when diy air was urged against the pile. 

I was perfectly well acquainted with the source of error pointed out by 
Professor Magnus, and, warned by this knowledge, I avoided the error. But 
I did not content myself with reaflirming the correctness of my results. The 
apparatus was handed over to Dr. Frankland, who, having entire control of 
it, repeated my experiments with critical care. He verified them all. They 
were subsequently proved true by Professor Wild, and still later by Professor 
Magnus himself. 

* * Obgleich mit Bestiromtheit voransziuehen war, dasi die geringe Menge von Waswiw 
dampf, welche die Luft bei gewOhnlicher Temperatar aofzunehmen vermag, voo kdnem 
Einfluss auf dio Darchstrahlung sein kdnne.* — Fogg, Ann^ voL cxii p. 689. 

f Phil. Mag, vol. xxvi. p. 23. 
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In convenAtion he had mentioned to me that the mechanical impurities of 
London air might he the cause of the action which I had ascribed to aqueous 
vapeur. I replied by operating on air from Epsom Downs, the Isle of Wight, and 
other places. London air, moreover, was purified until it became neutral, and 
^kftarwards, without coining into contact with any source of impurity whatever, 
was led over firagments of clean glass moistened with distiUed water. Thus 
charged with vapour, its action was proved even greater than that of pure 
country air. 

It was intimated to me as early as 1862 that condensation on the interior 
surface of the experimental tube might, by diminishing the reflexion, have 
produced my results. This source of error was examined by Professor Magnus 
in 1863, and abandoned.* I replied to the objection, when first mentioned, 
by showing that the absorption was accurately proportional to the quantity of 
humid air present in the experimental tube, a result almost physically im- 
possible to be produced by condensation. 

The qwility of the evidence was then varied. Comparing the absorption of 
liquids with that of their vapours, both were found with follow the same order. 
In no case whatever, where the volatility of the liquid is sufficient to render 
its vapour manageable, has an exception. to this law been discovered. The posi- 
tion of a liquid, therefore, as an absorber of radiant heat, fixes practicaUy that of 
its vapour ; and as water has been proved by Melloni to be of all liquids the 
most energetic absorber of radiant heat, it may be safely concluded that the 
Tapour of water has a corresponding power. 

So constant is the relation between vapourous and liquid absorption that in tlie 
various and singular shiftings of diathermic position revealed in Memoir VI. the 
vapour followed vrith undeviating precision the fluctuations of the liquid from 
which it was derived. 

Nor is this constancy of relation confined to the thermal rays of low refran- 
gibility. In the experiments on rays of high refrangibility recorded in Memoir 
VIL it is shown that the ' penetrability ' of liquids to the chemical rays has 
its exact parallel in the penetrability of their vapours to the same rays. 

Such facts prove, I think to demonstration, both radiation and absorption to 
be, in the main, the acts of the constituent atoms of the molecules of compound 
bodies. For were they to any great extent the acts of the molecule taken as 
a whole, the change from the gaseous to the liquid state, altering so pro- 
foundly the relations between molecule and molecule must introduce changes 
in the order of absorption. If this be true, then the liberation of the molecules 
of water from the liquid condition, cannot destroy the radiant and absorbent 
power of the constituent atoms ; though the unparalleled attenuation of aqueous 
▼apour must enormously diminish the action. (At page 428 this subject is 
further considered). 

To this attennation, in the first place, to the thickness of the strata employed, 
and to the fact that the experiments were conducted in air already charged 
to a great extent with aqueous vapour, the negative results obtained by Pro- 
fessor Magnus m his radiation experiments are, in my opinion, to be ascribed.t 

• Phil. Mag. vol. rxvi p. 28. 

t In these experiments Professor Magnus carried his air through water. Even then the 
quantity of vapour taken up is very small. The volatility of a liquid, at all events the eaue 
with which it yields its vapour to dry air, is hy no means indicated by the boiling point of the 
liquid. The quantity of aqueous vapour taken up by dry air U a minimum. Other liquids 
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Further evidence regarding the absorption of heat by aqueous Tapoor, ba9ed 
upon the principle that the emlBsicm from any vapour is abeorbed with 
peculiar avidity by that vapour, is adduced. It is proved in Memoir VIL that, 
despite enormous difTerences of temperatuie between the radiant and the abaor- 
bent, a gas or vapour is intensely opaque to the radiation from itaelil Thus car- 
bonic acid, one of the feeblest absorbers of heat from ordinary aouioeay transcends 
all other gases in its action on the heat emitted by a carbonio-oodde flame. 
Hence the fair conclusion that aqueous vapour will be found specially opaque 
-to the emission from a hydrogen flame. This inference of reason is completely 
confirmed by experiment. When a hydrogen flame is the source of heat, the 
absorption is treble that exerted on the emission from a platinum wire, with a 
temperature not higher than it assumes when plunged into a flame of 
hydrogen ; while the actual immersion of such a wire so changes the quality 
•of the heat as to reduce the absorption to one-half that exerdsed upon the 
emission from the flame above. 

To Professor Magnus's latest experiments, in which he aaeki to show that 
my results were due to the formation of a broken layer of water on the 
interior surface of my experimental tube, I reply by employing an expe- 
rimental tube, with a diameter two. and a half times that of the pfaiitsi 
of salt used to close it, sending through these plates a beam wkick tot^km 
neUker the mvfaot of the tube, nor any Unmg used to chthe that mrfaee, and 
proving by this crucial test that, not only aqueous vapour, but all the other 
vapours, behave exactly as they had been found to behave in a tube idiich 
made reflected heat nineteen-twentieths of the total radiation. 

finally, the phenomena of meteorology all speak in favour of the action 
ascribed to aqueous vapour. The great thermometric range in the interior of 
Australia; the night chill of Sahara ; the temperature of the table-land of Asia; 
the great fluctuations observed by Hooker in the Himalayafi, and a multitude of 
similar effects observed at other places, are perfectly accounted for by the 
alleged action. To this evidence Professor Magnus offers the single reply, thfit 
the checking of the terrestrial drain of heat is due to 'nebulous' instead of 
vaporous matter. When Leslie ai!irms that his athriotcope on days equaSy dear 
indicates widely differeut degrees of terrestrial radiation, Professor Magnus 
replies that the days are not equally clear. The same reply is offered to 
Strachey's observations. The meteorologist vainly appeals to the visible purity 
of the sky ; when the firmament is of the deepest blue there is still un;>een 
cloudy matter in the air, and to it is due the stoppage of terrestrial radiation. 

It is needless to say that, if we except the experiments of Professor Mugnus, 
which have just been subjected to analysis, there is not the slightest warrant 

with boiling points far higher than that of water yield far greater quantities of vapour to 
drj' air passing through them. They are more speedily exhausted, and they evaporate mor« 
quickly when exposed in the common air. A great number of experimenta illustrating 
this point have been executed. Glass fragments placed in two U-tubcs, and moi^teDv 1 
with equal weight* of iodide of allyl (boiling point 101° C.) and wat<r, had the same quan- 
tity of dry air carried over them. The loss by evaporation of the iodide was 97 per cent., 
while the loss of water was only 19 per cent, of the total weight. Toluol (boiling point 
110-3^ C.) and water treated in the same manner 8how«<l a loss of 88 percent, of the 
former to a loss of onh' 14 per cent, of the latter. The nitrite of amyl with a boiling 
point of 97° C. showed a loss of 90 per cent, as contrasteil with a loss of 12 per cwit by 
waf'-r. Kv'Mi th ■ nitrate of amyl with a linjling point of 119*^ C. i** falcon up in far 
gnaltr iHjautiliL.s liy dry air than water i;^. 
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for tbis assumptioD. My experiraenta l(>iad me to coDclude that the eloud^i' 
matter capable of producing the observed effects would infallibly be de- 
tected. As stated in Memoir VI., the dry smoke of London Lb found to 
exert but a small comparative action on radiant heat. Such smoke if raised 
aloft in the atmosphere would assuredly sully the purity of the sky. And if, 
for STery particle of carbon, a particle of water were substituted, the effect upon 
the fiimamental blue could not, in my opinion, escape observation. This^ 
however, is a matter which can be completely set at rest by meteorologists ; 
for if| during days of palpable firmamental impurity and great dryness, the 
radiation should be found gpreater than on humid days with an unauUied azure 
overhead, the assumption will be left without any basis. 

There ii^ I believe, proof that in India and Australia the radiation is often 
greater when the sky is dimmed with dust, than when it is visibly free firom 
floating matter. It is not the drtf winds which bring this dust that check the 
radiatioui but the humid winds which carry no dust but render the sky clear. 



Bearing upon this subject is an article on Ice-making in the Tropics, recently 
published in * Nature ' by Mr. Wise. I hope the author will allow me to show 
my interest in his communication by reproducing the greater part of it here. The 
care taken to secure local dryness is very manifest. The ground is first dried 
by the sun, and the straw which covers the ground and on which the dishes 
rest, is also carefully kept dry. A glance at the map of India will explain 
the efficacy of the N.N.W. wind, and the hindrance offered by the southerly 
and easterly winds to the formation of ice. In the former case the air not 
only crosses the hills mentioned by Mr. Wise, but in all probability has rolled 
over the Himalayas from Thibet ; in the latter case it comes from the adjacent 
ocean. The thermometric difference between 48^, the temperature of the air 
a yard above the straw-beds, and 27°, the temperature of the beds themselves, 
is greater than I had supposed it to be. It is also interesting to know that the 
wind which resists the formation of ice is often colder than the one which 
favours it. 

ICE-MAKIXQ IN THE TbOPICS. 

By J. A. Wise. 

The following method is employed by the natives of Bengal for making ice 
at the town of Hooghly near Calcutta, in fields freely exposed to the sky^ and 
formed of a black loam soil upon a substratum of sand. 

The natives commence their preparations by marking out a rectangular piece 
of ground 120 feet long by 20 broad, in an easterly and westerly direction, 
from which the soil is removed to the depth of two feet. This excavation is 
smoothed, and m allowed to remain exposed to the mm to dty, when rice straw 
in small sheaves is laid in an oblique direction in the hollow, with loose straw 
upon the top, to the depth of a foot and a half, leaving its surface half a foot 
below that of the ground. Numerous beds of this kind are formed, with 
narrow pathways between them, in which large eaKhen water-jars are sunk in 
the ground for the convenience of havinpr water near, to fill the shallow im- 
glazed earthen vessels in which it is to bo frozen. ThvsQ dishes are inches 
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RECENT RESEARCHES ON RADIANT HEAT.* 

The last number of PoggendorflP's ^ Annalen ' contains a short 
paper by Professor Magnus, * On the Passage of Radiant Heat 
through Moist Air/ a translation of which appears in the 
present number of the * Philosophical Magazine.' This paper 
has excited considerable interest and some discussion among 
the scientific men of London, and it is on many accounts 
desirable that I should not delay attempting to offer an expla- 
nation of the differences which exist between my eminent friend 
and myself. A brief sketch of the history of the subject is also 
considered desirable ; and this, as far as the extremely limited 
time at my disposal will admit of, I shall also endeayour to 
supply. 

On the first perusal of Melloni's admirable work * La Ther- 
mochrose/ which came into my hands soon after its publication, 
the thought of investigating the action of gases on radiant heat 
occurred to me. Melloni, it will be remembered, failed to 
obtain any evidence of the absorption of radiant heat by a 
column of atmospheric air 18 or 20 feet long. My attention 
was further fixed upon this subject by the discussion carried on 
in 1851 between Professors Stokes and Challis, regarding 
Laplace's correction for the theoretic velocity of sound. Pro- 
fessor Challis, it will be remembered, contended that Laplace 
had no right to his correction, because the heat evolved in con- 
densation would be instantly wasted by radiation in a mass of 
air of indefinite extension. In the first lecture of my first 
course at the Boyal Institution in 1858, the compression of air 
in a rock-salt syringe was proposed to decide the question ; and 
in a paper presented quite recently to the Royal Society, this 

* Philosophical Magazine, for April, 1862. This paper is referred to at the end 
of the ' Historic Remarks' on Memoir I. 
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point has been solved in a manner which I hope Professor Challis 
himself will deem conclusive, the mode of solution resembling 
in some respects the device of 1853. In 1854 the action of 
gases and vapours on radiant heat was a frequent subject of 
conversation between my scientific friends and myself; and 
some of these still remember my remarks at the time, the hopes 
entertained regarding the subject, and the devices by which it 
was proposed to meet its difficulties. I was, however, prevented 
by other engagements from attacking the subject at this time ; 
and not till the early spring of 1869 were my ideas brought to 
practical definition. Then, however, I devised and applied the 
apparatus which, with some modifications and improvements, 
has been used ever since. 

This apparatus immediately opened to me a large and rich 
field of experimental inquiry; and the greatest pleasure this 
discovery gave me, and which was often expressed to Mr. Fara- 
day at the time, was, that it placed me in possession of a subject 
in the prosecution of which I could not possibly interfere with 
the claims of any previous investigator. The first notice of 
my researches is published in the * Proceedings of the Eoyal 
Society * for May 26, 1859. On June 10 following, they were 
made the subject of a Friday evening discourse at the Royal 
Institution. The late lamented Prince Consort was present on 
this occasion, and with characteristic kindness interested him- 
self afterwards to obtain plates of rock-salt for me. I then 
executed many of my experiments in presence of a large 
audience ; and an account of the discourse is published in the 
* Proceedings of the Royal Institution * of the date referred to. 
I also communicated an account of the investigation to my 
friend Professor de la Rive, and he published a translation of 
my letter in the Bibliotheque Universelle. The investigation was 
also described in Cosmos^ in the N'liovo CimentOj and in other 
journals. When I reached Paris in 1859, the subject had 
attracted a greater degree of attention than I could have hoped 
to see bestowed upon it. In short, the publicity of my mode of 
experiment and results was quite general. 

I will here ask permission to cite a number of these results 
obtained during the month of July 1859, after the main 
difficulties of my apparatus had been surmounted. [They are 
certainly closer to the truth than those published in 1861 by 
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Professor Magnus.] The method employed was substantiallj 
the same as that described in my last memoir.^ The heat 
passed from the radiating surface through a vacuum into the 
experimental tube; the principle of compensation was also 
employed ; the length of the tube used to receive the gas was 12 
inches; and from the galvanometric deflection consequent on the 
admittance of the gas or vapour its absorption was deduced. 

L Oases. 

Name of gat BeflBetlQfA 

Atmospheric air . « . . . • .6^. 

Oxygen 8°; 8°; 7**; 7^ 

Nitrogen, 20th July 6® ; 5°. 

Again, 26th July 7** ; 7°. 

Hydrc^n 10<»; 10°. 

Carbonic oxide 34«; 34<»; 84*, 

Carbonic acid 37-6<»; 36°; 37-6°; 87*. 

Nitroua oxide 67*6°; 67-6°; 67-6®. 

defiant gas, 1 inch pressure .... 43° ; 43^. 

„ „ 6 inches „ .... 62-6° ; 62-6°. 

„ „ 30 inches „ .... 74®. 

Coal-gas, 1 inch pressure .... 28°. 

„ 5 inches „ .... 64° ; 53°. 

„ 30 inches „ .... 74° ; 74°. 

Total heat 79-8<>. 

The figures separated from each other by semicolons indicate 
the results of different experiments ; and their close agreement 
shows the accuracy which, even in this early stage of the in- 
quiry, the experiments had attained. The above deflections 
represent the following absorptions, at a common pressure of 
80 inches of mercury : — 

n. Oases. 

Namoofgiw Alworption per 100 Name of gM BelatiTe AbeorpttoA 

Atmospheric air . .6 



Nitrogen 
Oxjgen . 
Hydrogen • 
Carbonic oxide 



6 

7 

10 
34 



Carbonic acid . . . 37 

Nitrous oxide. . .110 

defiant gas . . . 346 

Coal-gas . . 945 



The vapours of the following substances were also examined 
in the same month, at a common pressure, and the annexed 
results were obtained. 

* Philosophical TraM9aetmM, Febniazy 1861 ; PkU^$opkiotU Magmtme, Sept 1861. 
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m. Vapours. 

Kame of Taponr 
Bisulphide of carbon 
Bichloride of carbon 
Iodide of methyl 
Chloroform 
Benzol 
Amylene 
Wood-spirit . 
Methylic alcohol (from Dr. W. 

„ „ (&om Dr. H. 

Ethylic ether . 
Absolute alcohol 
Ethyl-amylic ether . 
Sulphuric ether 
Propionate of ethyl 
Acetate of ethyl 
Double brass screen 



) 



Deflectioa 
16»; 17*'. 

830 ; as**. 

37-6'=*; 37 -S**. 

40*'; 41*'; 40^, 

43*>; 43*'; 44° 

65°; 66°. 

65*»; 660. 

65-6*»; 66°. 

63-6*> ; 64° (impure). 

63-6®; 63^ 

64-5®; 64-6®. 

65<>; 66^ 

67°; 67^. 

68°: 68°. 

70° ; 70°. 

79-8°. 



These deflections correspond to the following absorptions, 
omitting decimals : — 





IV. 


Vapovrs. 




Name of rapour Absorption per lOQ Name of vapour BelatlTe AbaorptioQ 


Bisulphide of carbon 


17 


1 Ethylic ether . 


. 200 


Bichloride of carbon 


. 33 


Absolute alcohol 


. 210 


Iodide of methyl 


. 38 


1 Ethyl-amylic ether . 


. 216 


Chloroform 


. 44 


Sulphuric ether 


. 237 


Benzol 


. 60 


' Propionate of ethyl . 


. 2.52 


Amylene . 


84 


! Acetate of ethyl 


. 282 


Pure methylic alcohol 


84 


1 





These results, xvliich followed many thousand icndescrihed ex- 
periments, were all obtained before the end of July 1859 ; and I 
should certainly have published them and many others in ejctemo 
at the time, had I not felt that the wide circulation the general 
description of the inquiry had obtained relieved me from this 
necessity. I wished to impart the last finish to my apparatus, 
and to pursue the subject with that deliberation and thorou<^h- 
ness which its difficulty and importance demanded. Not until 
the close of 1860 was the full account of the investigation drawn 
up ; and the memoir in which it was embodied bears the receipt 
of the Eoyal Society for January 10, 1861. It afterwards 
formed the Bakerian Lecture for the year. 

For months I was harassed by the discordant results obtained 
with gases generated in different ways. The nitrogen obtained 
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from the passage of air oyer heated copper tamings gave me at 
first many times the effect of the air itself; that obtained from 
the combustion of phosphorus in air differed from both ; while 
the nitrogen obtained from the nitrate of potassa could not 
be made to agree with its fellows. In like manner, the oxygen 
obtained from the chlorate of potash and peroxide of manganese 
differed from electrolytic oxygen ; the hydrogen obtained from 
sulphuric acid and zinc differed from electrolytic hydrogen ; the 
carbonic oxide obtained from chalk and carbon differed from 
that generated from the ferrocyanide of potassium, while 
carbonic acid from different sources showed similar anomalies. 
It will be borne in mind that at this time nothing whatever was 
known of the vast action which a small am^ount of certain impuri' 
ties can exert, and that my own experiments were the first to exhibit 
this action. 

Further, my drymg apparatus first consisted of si^cteen feet of 
glass tubing filled with chloride of calcium, and a large U-tube 
filled with fragments of pumice-stone moistened with sulphuric 
acid. Sometimes the chloride of calcium was used alone, some- 
times the sulphuric acid, and sometimes both were used toge- 
ther. Every morning it was necessary to allow the air to pass 
through the drying apparatus, and fill the experimental tube 
several times before the results became constant ; and even affcer 
they had become tolerably constant with the chloride of calcium, 
the introduction of the sulphuric acid caused a considerable 
variation of the absorption. This might naturally be ascribed 
to the more perfect desiccation of the air by the acid, but this 
does not account for the effects obtained. For when both were 
used, the magnitude of the absorption was found to depend on 
the circumstance whether the air entered the sulphuric-acid tube 
or the chloride-of-calcium tube first. I will here give an example 
of this irregularity : — 

AbsorptioB 

Air passed through Ca CI alone 

When SO' was added 

Through new Ca CI tube 

New SOUube added 

Through another CaCl tube alone 

A fresh tube of SO* added 6 

ReTened current of air, and sent it through SO' first . . .10 

The fluctuations above referred to are here distinctly ex- 
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hibited ; and the last experiment shows that, withont changing 
the tubes in any way, but merely by reversing the direction in 
which the current of air passed through them, the absorption 
was doubled. Difficulties almost innumerable of this kind had 
to be overcome. I finally abandoned the chloride of calcium and 
the pumice-stone altogether, and made use of fragments of pure 
marble for my caustic potash, and of pure glass for my sulphuric 
acid. But with these also a long time elapsed before I was 
master of the anomalies which from time to time made their 
appearance. The dust of a cork ; a fragment of sealing-wax, 
so minute as almost to escape the eyesight ; the moisture of the 
fingers touching the neck of the U-tube, in which the sulphuric 
acid was contained — these, and many other apparently trivial 
causes, were sufficient entirely to vitiate the results in delicate 
cases, giving me on many occasions effects which I knew to be 
large multiples of the truth. Thus, while perfectly safe as re- 
gards the stronger gases whose energy of action masked small 
errors, prolonged experiment was needed to connect these with 
the feebler ones, and to refer them to air as a standard. In 
short, I thought it due both to the public and myself to abstain 
from giving more than a clear general account of the inquiry 
until every anomaly that had arisen had been mastered. I cannot 
regret having exercised this patience, more especially when 
one of the ablest and most conscientious experimenters of 
modern times is found falling into error on some of the points 
which most perplexed me. 

A few weeks subsequent to the receipt of my paper by the 
Royal Society, that is to say, on February 7, 1861, an account 
of experiments on the transmission of radiant heat through 
gases was communicated by Professor Magnus to the Academy 
of Sciences in Berlin. In this inquiry the absorption of heat 
by vapours was left untouched, nor did it embrace the reci- 
procity of radiation and absorption which my investigation 
revealed. But as regards absorption by gases. Professor 
Magnus and myself had operated on the same substances; 
and, considering the totally different methods employed, the 
correspondence between our results must be regarded as re- 
markable. 

Previous to occupying himself with the transmission of heat 
through gases, Professor Magnus had made an investigation on 
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the conduction of heat by gases, and he was led naturally by 
this inquiry to take up the question of gaseous diathermancy. 
My knowledge of his great skill and extreme caution as an ex- 
perimenter entirely ratifies a statement which he has repeated 
more than once in his published memoir, namely, that his re- 
sults on the diathermancy of gases were already obtained at the 
time he communicated his results on conduction to the Academy 
of which he is a member, that is to say, in the month of July 
1860. In fact, the very experiments intended to determine their 
conduction really revealed the absorption of the gases. I am 
quite persuaded that the results of Professor Magnus are inde- 
pendent of mine, and that, had I published nothing on the sub- 
ject, his own inquiries would have led him to the discoveries 
which he has announced. That my researches preceded his by 
more than a year, is simply to be ascribed to the fact of my 
attention having been directed to the radiation of heat through 
gases long before even his researches on conduction had com- 
menced. It is needless to dwell upon the value of such a general 
corroboration as that which subsists between Professor Magnus 
and myself. However private interests may fare, science is 
assuredly a gainer when independent courses of experiment 
lead, as in the present instance, to the same important 
results. 

But while furnishing, by an independent method, a highly 
valuable general corroboration of my results, there are some 
special points on which Professor Magnus diifers from me ; 
and one of these (the action of aqueous vapour on radiant heat) 
he has made the subject of special examination. My first 
experiment gave the action of the vapour of the London air on 
a November day to be 15 times that of the air itself. Only a 
few weeks su1>sequently Professor Magnus announced, and cited 
very clear experiments in support of his statement, that the 
amount of aqueous vapour capable of being taken up by air at 
a temperature of 16 C. has no influence whatever upon the 
absorption. This announcement caused me to repeat my ex- 
periments with more than usual care ; and I found the absorp- 
tion of the vapour not 15 times, but 40 times that of the air. 
This result was mentioned incidentally in my letter to Sir John 
Herschel ; and Professor Magnus, induced by this mention to 
take up the question again, corroborates his former results^ and 
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finds, by repeated experiments, that the aqueons yapour of the 
atmosphere has no influence whatever upon radiant heat, ^ and 
that the rajs of the sun, so long as the air is clear, reach the 
earth in the same manner whether the atmosphere is saturated 
with vapour or not.' 

The more I experiment, the farther I seem to retreat from 
the position of my friend ; for in a paper quite recently pre- 
sented to the Boyal Society, the action of the air of the 
laboratory of the Boyal Institution is set down not at 15, nor at 
40, but often at 60 times that of perfectly dry air. In fact, the 
greater my experience and the stricter the precautions I take to 
exclude impurities, the more does atmospheric air, in its action 
on radiant heat, approach the character of a vacuum, and conse- 
quently the greater, by comparison^ becomes the action of the 
aqueous vapour of the air. 

In the paper which has suggested this communication. Pro- 
fessor Magnus assigns as a possible source of error on my part, 
that the aqueous vapour may have been precipitated in a liquid 
form upon my plates of rock-salt. He cites experiments of his 
own to show the hygroscopic nature of this substance ; and 
refers to Melloni's experiments in proof of the highly opaque 
character of a solution of rock-salt for the obscure rays of heat 
In a series of experiments made with the express intention 
of wetting the plates of salt by precipitation, Professor Magnus 
exalts the absorption to four times that of air; but though 
the plates were visibly wet, no nearer approach than this 
could be made to my result, which makes the absorption of 
aqueous vapour foi'ty, fifty, and even sixty times that of air. It 
was only on the iuner surface of the salt, which came into con- 
tact with the saturated air, that the moisture was precipitated 
in the experiments of Professor Magnus ; the outer surface, 
which was in contact with the common air of his laboraton-, 
remained dry ; and even the wetted surface, when exposed for a 
time to the same air, became dry also. Now it is with this 
common outer air, and not with air artificially saturated with 
moisture, that I find th^ absorption of aqueous vapour to be fifty 
or sixty times that of the air in which it is diffused. 

I think it would be hardly possible for a person of any ex- 
perimental aptitude whatever to work for three years with 
plates of rock-salt, which must be kept polished and bright, 
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without becoming aware of all the circamstances referred to by 
Professor Magnus. But the truth is that I was well acquainted 
with the peculiarities of rock-salt many years before this investi- 
gation commenced.* A slight consideration of the conditions 
of the case will, I think, show how improbable it is that a 
precipitation, such as that surmised, could take place in my 
experiments. First, then, the common air of the laboratory, 
according to Professor Magnus, does not produce the effect which 
he considers may be active in my case ; this, as already stated, 
is the air employed in all kinds of weather, dry as well as 
moist. Secondly, this air is introduced into a tube through 
which is passing a flux of heat from the radiating source. 
Thirdly, the air on entering the tube is heated by the stoppage 
of its own motion, and thereby rendered more capable of main- 
taining its vapour in a transparent state. The exterior surface 
of my terminal plate of salt was, moreover, always open to 
inspection, and it was never found wet ; much less could the 
inner surface be wetted when the laboratory air was used, 
because the temperature within the tube was higher than that 
without. 

But I have not relied on the inspection of the outer surface 
alone of the rock-salt plates. The apparatus has been taken 
asunder more than fifty times, on occasions when I had most 
reason to expect precipitation, but no trace of moisture has been 
found on my plates. 

This, however, did not entirely satisfy me, and I therefore 
made an arrangement of the following kind : — An india-rubber 
bag was filled with air and subjected to gentle pressure. By 
a suitable arrangement of cocks and T-pieces, this air could be 
forced either through a succession of tubes containing firagments 
of marble moistened with caustic potash and fragments of glass 
moistened with sulphuric acid ; or through a similar series in 
which fragments of glass were moistened with distilled water. 
A current of either dry air or damp air could be thus obtained 
at pleasure ; and my object then was to introduce either the dry 
air or the wet air, under precisely the same conditions, into an 

* The action of moisture upon rock-salt was unhappily made strikingly evident to 
me some months ago ; for through a chink in the roof of the laboratory some water 
entered which destroyed two of my plates, and left me more or less a cripple erer 
since. 
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opm tvhe. To eflfect this, matters were so arranged that eitlier 
current could be discharged into the same narrow glass tube. 
This glass tube was left in undisturbed connexion with one end 
of my experimental tube, while the other end was connected with 
the air-pump. The plates of salt were entirely abandonedy the 
experimental tube was separated from the * front chamber' 
described in my memoir, and a distance of a foot intervened 
between the radiating surface and the adjacent open end of 
the tube. In front of the other open end of the experimental 
tube was my thermo-electric pile, the ^ compensating cube ' being 
applied in the usual way. By pressing the bag and gently 
working the pump, dry air could, to a great extent, be dis- 
placed by moist, and moist air by dry. And in this way, without 
any plates of rock-salt whatever^ all the results obtained with 
them were verified. Similar experiments have been executed 
in the case of all other vapours examined : with them, as well 
as with aqueous vapour, my plates of rock-salt are perfectly to 
be relied on. 

Whence, then, the diflFerence between Professor Magnus and 
myself? I am quite persuaded that no greater care could be 
bestowed upon scientific work than Professor Magnus bestows 
upon his ; and it is the perfectly accurate nature of his experi- 
ments which renders the explanation of the differences between 
us an easy task. 

Let me, however, first ask attention to what may be called a 
case of internal evidence. The mere inspection of the drawing 
of my apparatus (Fronti^ece) will show that there was a good 
deal of thought and labour expended in its construction. To one 
parti of it especially I would direct attention. In frx)nt of the 
experimental tube is a chamber which is always kept exhausted, 
the radiant heat thus passing through a vacuum into the expe- 
rimental tube. To obtain that chamber gave me great trouble : 
it was necessary to unite its anterior wall with silver solder to 
its sides ; and this, moreover, had to be done for every special 
source of heat employed. The chamber had also to pass through 
a copper vessel, being soldered water-tight at its place of en- 
trance and of exit. This vessel had to be connected by a tube 
20 feet long with the water-pipes of the Institution, so as to 
get a supply ; and to carry off the water, I had the stone floor 
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of the laboratory perforated, and one of our drains connected 
by a second tube with the vessel. 

As akeady known, the water-vessel was intended to prevent 
the heat of the source from reaching the first plate of rock-salt. 
To introduce this plate air-tight between the front chamber and 
the experimental tube was also a difficult matter, which required 
special means to meet it. Now, let me ask, what could have 
induced me to go to all this trovhle ? The obtaining of suitable 
plates of rock-salt has been one of my greatest difficulties ; 
why then did I expend time in seeking for a pair of them ? 
Why did I not content myself with a single plate to stop the 
remote end of my tube, and allow the latter to form a continuous 
whole from the radiating surface to the remote end? Nay, 
tohy did I not abandon both platesy and simply cement my pile air^ 
tight into the remote end of my tvhe ? All these devices passed 
through my mind, and formed subjects of experiment at an early 
stage of this inquiry. These experiments taught me that by 
bringing the gases into direct contact with my source of heat, or 
into direct contact with the face of my pile, I entirely vitiated 
my results. And this arrangement, which in my case would 
have been perfectly fatal as far as accuracy is concerned, is that 
which Professor Magnus has adopted, and is, I believe, the sole 
source of the differences which have shown themselves between 
his results and mine. 

His chief apparatus may be thus described : — A glass vessel 
fits like a receiver with its ground-edge on the plate of an air- 
pump. To the top of this receiver a second glass vessel is fused, 
and partially filled with water. Into this water steam is con- 
ducted, which causes the water to boil, a temperature of 100** C. 
being thus imparted to the bottom of the vessel, which is at the 
same time the top of the receiver. On the plate of the air- 
pump a thermo-electric plate is fixed with its face turned 
upwards, so as to receive the radiation from the heated top of 
the receiver. The face of the pile can be screened off at plea- 
sure fix)m the radiation from above. Prom the pile, wires pro- 
ceed through the plate of the air-pump to the galvanometer. 
The receiver is first exhausted and the screen removed; the 
consequent deflection gives the amount of heat radiated against 
the pUe through a vacuum. Air, or some other gas, is then 
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admitted, and the reduction of the deflection is regarded as due 
to the absorption of the gas. 

Air at the common laboratory temperature is here admitted 
into direct contact with the radiating source of heat possessing a 
temperature of 100** C. ; chilling of that source is the immediate 
consequence. And no matter how long the gas may remain 
there, the hot surface can never attain its pristine temperature. 
Professor Magnus, it will be observed, experiments in the 
ordinary way, making use of one face only of his pile. I entirely 
fiEdled to obtain any absorption by air or any of the elementary 
gases by this mode of experiment, while he obtains for oxygen 
and air an absorption of 11 per cent., and for hydrogen an ab- 
sorption of 14 per cent. My apparatus enables me to measure 
an absorption of O'l per cent. ; and surely with it an action so 
gross as the above could never have escaped me. Nor could it 
have escaped Melloni, who operated upon a column of air fifteen 
times the length of that used by Professor Magnus, and still 
found no absorption. With a column of air more than double 
the length of his I obtain for oxygen only -Yrxyth of the ab- 
sorption ascribed to it by Professor Magnus, and only -rV^th of 
what he finds for hydrogen. 

The greater action of hydrogen is quite in accordance with 
the known chilling-power of that gas. While ascribing their 
results to a diflferent cause, some experiments of my own, which 
are briefly described in the paper recently presented to the Eoyal 
Society, completely corroborate those of Professor Magnus. In 
these experiments the gases were allowed to come into direct con- 
tact with the radiating source of heat, and here the action of 
hydrogen bore to that of oxygen the precise ratio found by 
Professor Magnus. The tube used in these experiments was 
8 inches long ; and had I been tempted to ascribe the results to 
absorption, a tube of 8 inches would have yielded fifty times 
the eflFect observed in a tube of 33 inches, in which the gases 
were withdrawn from contact with the source of heat. 

The negative results of Professor Magnus, as regards aqueous 
vapour, are now suflSciently intelligible. The action which he 
observed in the case of air being due to direct chilling by con- 
tact — a process in which the mass of the chilling agent is the 
most important consideration — the action of the minute quan- 
tity of aqueous vapour present in the air becomes a vanishin*^ 
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quantity. He makes air more than a hundred times what 
it ought to be, and the action of the vapour practically dis- 
appears. 

It is curious and instructive to observe the contrast of opinion 
between Professor Magnus and myself. He concludes that, 
even if his experiments did not actually prove it, it must be 
evident that the small amount of aqueous vapour in the air 
cannot sensibly affect the absorption ; and I apply the same con- 
sideration of smallness of quantity to account for the neutrality 
of the aqueous vapour, when mixed with air, as a chilling agent 
by contact. With regard to absorption, however, the quantity 
of vapour usually afloat in the atmosphere is large in com- 
parison with some of the quantities habitually employed in my 
experiments. 

Further, an inspection of these experiments showed me long 
ago that those substances which, in the liquid condition, are 
highly absorbent of radiant heat, are also highly absorbent in 
the vaporous condition. Now, water is proved by Melloni to be 
the most opaque liquid that he had examined ; and it would be 
perfectly anomalous, on a priori grounds, if the vapour of this 
liquid proved so utterly neutral as the experiments of Professor 
Magnus make it. 

But the exposure of the naked face of the pile to the gas has 
also been spoken of. My experience of this arrangement is not 
without instruction. 

A square aperture was cut into a tin tube, and the face of a 
pile, cemented air-tight all round, introduced into the aperture. 
The tube was closed at the ends and connected with an air- 
pump. The tube being exhausted and the needle of the gal- 
vanometer connected with the pile at zero, on allowing air to 
enter, the amount of heat generated dynamically and communi- 
cated to the pile, was sufficient to dash my needles against their 
stops at 90^. I do not entertain a doubt of being able to cause 
my needles to swing through an arc of 500** by the heat thus 
generated. When, on the contrary, the tube was full at the 
commencement, and the needle at zero, two or three strokes of 
the pump sufficed to send the needle up against the stops, the 
deflection now being due to the chilling of the thermo-pile. 
In fact this very deportment of a gaseous body on entering an 
exhausted receiver, and on being pumped out of a full one, haa 

£ £ 
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enabled me to solve the paradoxical problem of determining the 
radiation and absorption of a gas or vapour without any source 
of heat external to the gaseous body itself. The pile cf Pnh' 
fessor Magwue was exposed to a similar action to that here describedy 
though he nevcTy to my knowledge^ refers to it* It would be quite 
impossible for me to carry out my experiments with an instru- 
ment thus circumstanced; for after the pile had been either 
heated or chilled dynamically, it required in some cases hours 
for the needle to return to zero. I may add that these experi- 
ments on dynamic heating and chilling have been made with 
my needles loaded with pieces of paper, so as to render their 
raotien visible to the most distant members of the large 
audience of the Boyal Institution. 

In addition to the experiments made with the apparatus above 
described, Professor Magnus has made two other series with 
a glass tube one m^tre in length, stopped at its ends by plates 
of glass. His source of heat in this case was a powerful Argand 
lamp, the rays of which were collected by a parabolic mirror 
placed behind it. In one series the tube was covered within by 
a coating of blackened paper, while in the other this coating was 
removed, the radiation through the tube being augmented by the 
reflexion from its sides. With the blackened tube. Professor 
Magnus corroborates the results already obtained for air by Dr. 
Franz, who makes the absorption of a column of nearly the 
same length as that employed by Professor Magnus 3 per cent, 
of the incident heat. 

The difference between this result and that obtained with the 
other apparatus, which gave an absorption of 11 per cent, 
might naturally be ascribed to the different kinds of heat em- 
ployed in the two cases, were it not that in the series of experi- 
ments made with his wnhlackened tube, he finds the absorption 
of oxygen and of air to be 14*75 per cent. ; and of hydrogen to 
be 16*23 per cent, of the incident heat. This great difference 
between the blackened and unblackened tube. Professor Mag- 
nus ascribes to a change of quality which the heat has undergone 
by reflexion at the interior surface of the tube, and which has 
rendered the heat more capable of absorption. I have tried to 
obtain this result with a glass tube of nearly the same length 

* See also Professor Wild's Experiments, p. 389. 
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as that used by Professor If agnuR, but have failed to do so. 
The abnotption of oxygen and air in his tube is 140 timeSy and the 
abearpUon of hydrogen ie 160 times what they show themselves to 
be in mine. 

Whence these differences 9 They are plainly to be referred 
to a source similar to that which caused the former ones. 
Indeed, I do not know a more instructive example of a single 
defect running through a long series of conscientious experi- 
ments, and so completely accounting for the observed anomalies. 
Professor Magnus stops his tube with plates of glass 4 milli- 
metres in thickness. Now Melloni has show that 61 per cent, 
of the rays of a Locatelli lamp are absorbed by a plate of glass 
2*6 millimetres in thickness. It is therefore almost certain that 
70 per cent, of the entire heat emitted by the lamp of Professor 
Magnus were lodged in his first glass plate. A much less 
quantity of the direct heat would be absorbed by his second 
plate ; but here the amount absorbed would be most effective 
as a secondary source of heat, on account of the proximity of 
this plate to the thermo-electric pile. 

With the blackened tube, then, we had three sources of heat 
acting directly or indirectly upon the pile : the lamp, the first 
plate of glass, and the second plate. In reality, however, the 
sources of heat reduce themselves to two. For, glass being 
opaque to the radiation from glass, the heat emitted by the first 
plate was expended in exalting the temperature of the second, 
close to which the pile was placed. On admitting air at the 
ordinary temperature into this tube, an effect similar in kind to 
that which takes place in the other instrument must occur : the 
heated glass plates are chilled, and they are chilled more by 
the hydrogen than by the air, thus giving us the exact results 
recorded by Professor Magnus. 

The same considerations applied to the unblackened tube 
explain perfectly the singular result obtained with it. On 
theoretic grounds it is extremely diflBcult, if not impossible, to 
conceive of such a change of quality in the heat as that above 
referred to. But there appears to be no reason to call in its 
aid. Professor Magnus himself finds that the quantity of heat 
transmitted through his unblackened tube is 26 times that 
which passes through his blackened one where the oblique 
radiation is cut off. In the case therefore of the naked tube,* 

S R 2 
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the flux of heat sent down by the heated glass plate adjacent to 
the lamp, to its fellow at the other end, and likewise the heat 
sent directly from the lamp to the same plate, are greatly 
superior to what they are in the case of the blackened tube. 
The plate adjacent to the pile becomes therefore more highly 
heated ; and as its chilling is approximately proi>ortionate to 
the difference of temperature between it and the cold air, the 
withdrawal of heat will be greatest when the tube is un- 
blackened within. While leaving myself open to correction, 
I would offer this as the explanation of the extraordinary result 
which Professor Magnus has obtained. It is, I submit, not a 
case of absorption, but of direct chilling by the cold air. 

It is hardly necessary to say that similar remarks to those 
made with reference to the blackened tube of Professor 
Magnus apply to the experiments of Dr. Franz. Dr. Franz 
never touched the absorption by air at all; his effects are 
entirely due to chilling by contact. This accounts for his 
finding the same effect in a tube 45 centimetres long as in a 
tube of 90 centimetres, for his ranking carbonic acid as low as 
air, while it is 90 times more powerful, and for making bro- 
mine-vapour a greater absorbent than nitrous acid, whereas 
the absorption by the compound gas is vastly in excess. The 
heat rendered latent by the evapoi^ation of his bromine, aug- 
mented the effect, which in reality he was measuring. In fact, 
all the differences between the German philosophers and myself 
appear to be strictly accounted for by reference to a source of 
error which the application of plates of rock-salt enabled me 
from the outset to avoid. 
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XIII. 

ON RADIATION THROUGH THE EARTH'S ATMOSPHERE.*^ 

NoBODT ever obtained tbe idea of a line from Euclid's definition. The idea is 
obtained from a real physical line drawn by a pen or pencil, and therefore 
possessing width, the notion of width being afterwards dropped by a process of 
abstraction. So also with regard to physical phenomena : we conceive the in- 
yisible by means of proper images derived from the visible^ and purify our 
conceptions afterwards. Definiteness of conception^ even though at some 
expense to delicacy, is of the greatest utility in dealing with physical phenomena. 
Indeed it may be questioned whether a mind trained in physical research can 
at all enjoy peace without having made clear to itself some possible way of 
imaging those operations which lie beyond the boundaries of sense, and in 
which sensible phenomena originate. 

It is well known that our atmosphere is mainly composed of the two elements 
oxygen and nitrogen. These elementary atoms may be figured as small spheres 
scattered thickly in the space which immediately surrounds the earth. They 
constitute about 99 J per cent, of the atmosphere. Mixed with these atoms we 
have others of a totally different character; we have the molecules, or atomic 
groups, of carbonic acid, of ammonia, and of aqueous vapour. In these sub- 
stances diverse atoms have coalesced to form little systems of atoms. The 
molecules of aqueous vapour, for example, consist each of two atoms of hydrogen 
united to one of oxygen ; and they mingle as little triads among the monads of 
oxygen and nitrogen, which constitute the great mass of the atmosphere. 

A medium embraces our atoms ; within our atmosphere exists a second and 
a finer atmosphere, in which the atoms of oxygen and nitrogen hang like 
suspended grains. This finer atmosphere unites not only atom with atom, but 
star with star ; and the light of all suns, and of all stars, is in reality a kind of 
motion propagated through this interstellar medium. This image must be clearly 
seized, and then we have to advance a step. We must not only figure our 
atoms suspended in this medium, but we must figure them vibrating in it. In 
this motion of the atoms consists what we call their heat * What is heat in 
us,' as liocke has perfectly expressed it, ' is in the body heated nothing but 
motion.' We must figure this motion communicated to the medium in which 
the atoms swing, and sent through it with inconceivable velocity. Motion in 
this form, unconnected with ordinary matter, but speeding through the inter- 
stellar medium, receives the name of Radiant Heat ; and if competent to excite 
the nerves of vision, we call it Light 

Aqueous vapour is an invisible gas. If vapour be permitted to issue horizon- 

• A public lecture, referred to at pp. 884 and 892 ; Proeteding$ of Ou Hoyoi ImitiMio^ 
vol. iv. p. 4. 
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tally with considerable force from a tube connected with a small boiler, the 
trade of the cloud produced by the precipitation of the vapour is seen. What is 
seen, however, is not vapour, but vapour condensed to water. Beyond the 
visible end of the jet the cloud resolves itself again into true vapour. A lamp 
placed under the jet cuts the cloud sharply off, and when the flame is placed 
near the eiflux orifice the cloud entirely disappears. The heat of the lamp 
completely prevents precipitation. This same vapour may be condensed and 
congealed on the surface of a vessel containing a freezing mixture, from which 
it may be scraped in quantities sufficient to form a small snowbalL When a 
luminous beam is sent through a large receiver placed on an air-pump, a tingle 
stroke of the pump causes the precipitation of the aqueous vapour to a doud 
within. This, illuminated by the beam, produces upon a screen behind a richly- 
coloured halo, due to difiiBction by the little doud. 

The waves of heat pass from our earth through our atmosphere towards ^ace. 
These waves meet in their passage the atoms of oxygen and nitrogen, and the 
molecules of aqueous vapour. Thinly scattered as these latter are, we might 
naturally think meanly of them as barriers to the waves of heat. We might 
imagine that the wide spaces between the vapour molecules would be an open 
door for the passage of the undulations ; and that if those waves were at all 
intercepted, it would be by the substances which form 99} per cent, of the 
whole atmosphere. It had, however, been found that this sinall modicum of 
aqueous vapour intercepts fifteen times the quantity of heat stopped by the 
whole of the air in which it was diffused. It was afterwards found that the 
dry air then experimented with was not perfectly pure, and that the purer the 
air became the more it approached the character of a vacuum, and the greater, 
by comparison, became the action of the aqueous vapour. The vapour was 
found to act with 30, 40, 50, 00, 70 times the energy of the air in which it was 
diffused ; and no doubt was entertained that the aqueous vapour of the air which 
filled the Royal Institution theatre, during the delivery of this discourse, quenched 
00 or 100 times the quantity wf radiant heat absorbed by the main body of the 
air of the room. 

Looking at the single atoms, for every 200 of oxygen and nitrogen there ia 
about 1 molecule of aqueous vapour. This 1, then, is 80 times more powerful than 
the 200 ; and hence, comparing a single atom of oxygen or nitrogen with a single 
molecule of aqueous vapour, we may infer that the action of the latter is 16,000 
times that of the former. This is a very astonishing result, and it natoirallj 
excited opposition, based on the philosophic reluctance to accept a fact of such 
import before testing it to the uttermost. From such opposition a discoverr, 
if it be worth the name, emerges with its fibre strengthened ; as the human 
character gathers force from the healthy antagonisms of active life. It waa 
urged that the result was on the face of it improbable ; that there were, more- 
over, many ways of accounting for it, without ascribing so enormous a compara- 
tive action to aqueous vapour. For example, the cylinder which contained the 
air in which these experiments were made, was stopped at its ends by plates 
of rock-salt, on account of their transparency to radiant heat. Now rock-salt is 
hygroscopic ; it attracts the moisture of the atmosphere. Thus, a layer of brine 
readily forms on the surface of a plate of rock-salt ; and it is well known that 
brine is very impervious to the rays of heat Breathing for a moment on a 
polished plate of rock-salt, the brilliant colours of thin plates (soap-bubble 
i^olours) fiash forth, those being caused by the film of moistuitd which over- 
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spresds the salt Sucb a film, it was contended, is farmed when ondried air is 
sent into the cylinder ; it was, therefore, the absorption of a layer ot brine that 
was measured, instead of the absorption of aqueous vapour* 

This objection was met in two ways : — First, by showing that the plates of 
salt indien subjected to the strictest examination show no trace of a film of 
moisture. Secondly, by abolishing the plates of salt altogether, and obtaining 
the same results in a cylinder open at both ends. 

It was next surmised that the effect was due to the impurity of the laboratory 
air, and the suspended carbon particles were pointed to as the cause of the 
opacity to radiant heat. This objection was met by bringing air from Hyde 
Park, Hampstead Heath, Primrose Hill, Epsom Downs, a field near Newport in 
the Isle of Wight, St Catharine's Down, and the sea-beach near Black Gang 
Chine. The aqueous yapour of the air from these localities intercepted at 
least 70 times the amount of radiant heat absorbed by the air in which the 
Yapour was diffused. Experiments made with dry smoky air proved that the 
atmosphere of West London, even when an east wind pours over it the smoke 
of the city, exerts only a fraction of the destructive powers exercised by the 
transparent and impalpable aqueous vapour diffused in the air. 

The cylinder which contained the air through which the calorific rays passed 
being polished within, the rays striking the interior surface were reflected from 
it to the thermo-electric pile. The following objection was raised : — You per- 
mit moist air to enter your cylinder ; a portion of this moisture is condensed as 
a liquid film upon the interior surface of your tube ; its reflective power is 
thereby diminished ; less heat therefore reaches the pile, and you incorrectly 
ascribe to the absorption of aqueous vapour an effect which is really due to 
diminished reflexion of the interior surface of your tube. 

But why should the aqueous vapour so condense P The tube within is 
warmer than the air without, and against its inner surface the rays of heat are 
impinging. There can be no tendency to condensation under such circumstances.* 
Further, let 6 inches of undried air be sent into the tube — that is, one-sixth 
of the amount which it can contain. These 6 inches produce their propor- 
tionate absorption. The driest day, on the driest portion of the earth's surface, 
would make no approach to the dryness of our cylinder when it contains only 
5 inches of air. Make it 10, 16, 20, 25, 30 inches : you obtain an absorption 
exactly proportional to the quantity of vapour present It is next to a physical 
impossibility that this could be the case if the effect were due to condensation. 
But lest a doubt should linger in the mind, not only were the plates of rock- 
salt abolished, but the cylinder itself was dispensed with. Humid air was 
displaced by dry, and dry air by humid in the free atmosphere ; the absorption 
of the aqueous vapour was here manifest, as in all the other cases. 

No doubt, therefore, can exist of the extraordinary opacity of this substance 
to the rays of obscure heat ; and particularly such rays as are emitted by the 
earth after it has been warmed by the sun. It is perfectly certain that more 
than 10 per cent of the terrestrial radiation from the soil of England is stopped 
within 10 feet of the surface of the k)iL This one fact is sufficient to show the 
immense influence which this newly-discovered property of aqueous vapour 
must exert on the phenomena of meteorology. 

This aqueous vapour is a blanket more necessary to the vegetable life of 

* This was saying too much. Professor Magnus has proved the existence of a kind of 
ooudensation under the conditions named. 
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England than clothing is to man. Remove for a single Bumnier-nigfat the 
aqueous vapour from the air which overspreads this country, and jou would 
assuredly destroy every plant capable of being destroyed by a freezing tempera- 
ture. The warmth of our fields and gardens would pour itself unrequited into 
space, and the sun would rise upon an island held fast in the iron grip of fro^t 
The aqueous vapour constitutes a local dam, by which the temperature at the 
earth*8 surface is deepened : the dam, however, finally overflows, and we give 
to space all that we receive from the sun. 

The sun raises the vapours of the equatorial ocean ; they rise, but for a time 
a vapour screen spreads above and around them. But the higher they rise, the 
more they come into the presence of pure space, and when, by their levity, they 
have penetrated the vapour screen, which lies close to the earth's surface, what 
must occur ? 

It has been said that, compared molecule with atom, the absorption of a 
molecule of aqueous vapour is 16,000 times that of air. Now the power to 
absorb and the power to radiate are perfectly reciprocal and proportionaL 
The atom of aqueous vapour will therefore radiate with 16,000 times the energy 
of an atom of air. Imagine* then this powerful radiant in the presence of space, 
and with no screen above it to check its radiation. Into space it pours its heat, 
chills itself, condenses, and the tropical torrents are the consequence. The 
expansion of the air, no doubt, also refrigerates it ; but in accounting for those 
deluges, the chilling of the vapour by its own radiation must play a most im- 
portant part. The rain quits the ocean as vapour ; it returns to it as water. 
How are the vast stores of heat set free by the change from the vaporous to the 
liquid condition disposed of P Doubtless in great part they are wasted by radia- 
tion into space. Similar remarks apply to the cumuli of our latitudes. The 
warmed air, charged with vapour, rises in columns, so as to penetrate the 
vapour screen which hugs the earth ; in the presence of space, the head of each 
pillar wastes its hent by radiation, condenses to a cumulus, which constitutes 
the visible capital of an invisible column of saturated air. 

Numberless other meteorological phenomena receive their solution, by 
reference to the radiant and absorbent properties of aqueous vapour. It is 
the absence of this screen, and the consequent copious waste of heat, that 
causes mountains to be so much chilled when the sun is withdrawn. Its ab- 
sence in Central Asia renders the winter there almost unendurable ; in Sahara 
the dryness of the air is sometimes such that, though during the day * the s«iil 
is fire and the wind is flame,' the chill at night is painful to bear. In 
Australia, also, the thermometric range is enormous, on account of the ab^nce 
of this qualifying agent. A clear day, and a dry day, moreover, are very 
different things. The atmosphere may possess great visual clearness, while it 
is charged with aqueous vapour, and on such occasions great chilling cannot 
occur by terrestrial radiation. Sir John Leslie and others have been per- 
plexed by the varying indications of their instruments on days equally bright — 
but all these anomalies are completely accounted for by reference to this 
newly-discovered property of transparent aqueous vapour. Its presence would 
check the earth's loss; its absence, without sensibly altering the transparency 
of the air, would open wide a door for the escape of the earth's heat into 
infinitude. 
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XIV. 

ON A NEW SERIES OF CHEMICAL REACTIONS PRODUCED 

BY LIOHT. 

I WISH to draw the attention of chemists to a fonn or method of experiment 
which, though ohvious, is unknown, and which, I douht not, will in their hands 
become a new experimental power. It consists in subjecting the yapours of 
volatile liquids to the action of concentrated sunlight, or to the concentrated 
beam of the electric-light. 

Action of the Electric-light. 

A glass tube 2*8 feet long, and of 2*5 inches internal diameter, was supported 
horizontally. At one end of it was placed an electric lamp, the height and 
position of both being so arranged that the axis of the glass tube and that of 
the parallel beam issuing from the lamp were coincident. The tube in the first 
experiments was closed by plates of rock-salt| and subseqnently by plates of 



As on former occasions, for the sake of distinction, I will call this tube th& 
experimental tube. 

The experimental tube was connected with an air-pump, and also with a 
series of drying and other tubes used for the purification of the air. 

A number of test-tubes (perhaps fifty in all) were converted into Woulfe's 
flasks. Each of them was stopped with a cork, through which passed two glass 
tubes : one of these tubes (a) ended immediately below the cork, while the 
other (h) descended to the bottom of the flask, being drawn out at its lower 
end to an orifice about 0*08 of an inch in diameter. It was found necessary 
to coat the cork carefully with cement 

The little flask thus formed was partially filled with the liquid whose vapour 
was to be examined; it was then introduced into the path of a purified 
current of air. 

The experimental tube being exhausted, and the cock which admitted the 
purified air being cautiously turned on, the air entered the flask through the 
tube hj and escaped by the small orifice at the lower end of h into the liquid. 
Through this it bubbled, loading itself with vapour, after which the mixed air 
and vapour, passing from the flask by the tube a, entered the experimental tube, 
where they were subjected to the action of light. 

The power of the electric beam to reveal the existence of anything within 
the experimental tube, or the impurities of the tube itself, is extraordinary. 
When the experiment is made in a darkened room, a tube which in ordinary 
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daylight appears absolutely clean is often shown by the present mode of ex« 
amination to be exceedingly filthy. 

The following are some of the results obtained with this arrangement :^> 

I^i'iirUe of amyl (boiling-point 91° to 00° C). — ^The yapoor of this liquid was 
in the first instance permitted to enter the experimental tube while the beam 
firom the electric lamp was passing through it. Curious clouds were observed 
to form near the place of entry, which were afterwards whirled through the 
tube. 

The tube being again exhausted, the mixed air and vapour were allowed to 
enter it in the dark. The slightly convergent beam of the electric-light was 
tiien sent through the tube from end to end. For a moment the tube was 
^iptieaQijf empty^ nothing whatever was seen within it ; bat before a aeeond had 
elapsed a shower of liquid spherules was precipitated on the beam, thus 
generating a cloud within the tube. This doud became denser as the light 
continued to act, showing at some places a vivid iridescence. 

The beam of the electric lamp was now converged so as to form within the 
tube, between its end and the focus, a cone of rays about eight inches long. 
The tube was cleansed and again filled in darkness. When the light was sent 
through it, the precipitation upon the beam was so rapid and intense that the 
cone, which a moment before was invisible, flashed suddenly forth like a solid 
luminous spear. 

The effect was the same when the air and vapour were allowed to enter the 
tube in diffuse daylight. The doud, however, which shone with such extra- 
ordinary radiance under the electric beam, was invisible in the ordinary light of 
the laboratory. 

The quantity of mixed air and vapour within the experimental tube could of 
course be regulated at pleasure. The rapidity of the action diminished with the 
attenuation of the vapour. When, for example, the mercurial column asso- 
ciated with the experimental tube was depressed only five inches, the action 
was not nearly so rapid as when the tube was full. In such cases, however, it 
was exceedingly interesting to observe, after some seconds of waiting, a thin 
streamer of delicate bluish- white cloud slowly forming along the axis of the 
tube, and finally swelling so as to fill it. 

When dry oxygen was employed to cany in the vapouTi the effect was the 
same as that obtained with air. 

When dry hydrogen was used as a vehide, the effect was also the same. 

The effect, therefore, is not due to any interaction between the vapour of the 
nitrite and its vehicle. 

This was further demonstrated by the deportment of the vapour itsdf. 
When it was permitted to enter the experimental tube unmixed with air or any 
other gas, the effect was substantially the same. Hence the seat of the observed 
action is the vapour. 

With reference to the ur and the glass of the experimental tube, the beam 
employed in these experiments was perfectly cold. It had been sifted by 
passing it through a solution of alum, and through the thick double-convex 
lens of the lamp. When the unsifted beam of the l|unp was employed, the 
effect was still the same ; the obscure calorific rays did not appear to interfere 
with the result. 

I have taken no means to determine strictly the character of the action here 
described, my object being simply to point out to chemists a method of experi- 
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ment which reveals a new and beautiful series of reaedons ; to them I leare 
the examination of the products of decomposition. The molecule of the nitrit* 
of amyl is shaken asunder by certain specific wayes of the electric beam, 
forming nitric oxide and other products, of which the mitraU of amjl is pro* 
bably one. The brown fumes of nitrous acid were seen to mingle with the 
eloud within the experimental tube. 

The nitrate of amyl, being less volatile than the nitrite; would not be able to 
maintain itself in the ocmdition of vapour, but would be precipitated in liquid 
spherules alcmg the track of the beam* 

In the anterior portions of the tube a sifting action of the raponr occmn 
which diminishes the chemical action in the posterior portions. In some 
experiments the precipitated doud only extended halfway down the tnbe. 
When, under these circumstances, the lamp was shifted so as to send the beam 
through the other end of the tube, precipitation occurred there also. 

Action of Sunlight, 

The solar light also effects the decomposition of the nitrite-of-amyl vapour. 
On the 10th of October I partially darkened a small room in the Royal Institu- 
tion, into which the sun shone, permitting the light to enter through an open 
portion of the window-shutter. In the track of the beam was placed a large 
plano-convex lens, which formed a fine convergent cone in the dust of the 
room behind it. The experimental tube was filled in the laboratory, covered 
virith a black cloth, and carried into the partially darkened room. On thrusting 
one end of the tube into the cone of rays behind the lens, precipitation within 
the cone was copious and immediate. The vapour at the distant end of the 
tube was in part shielded by that in front, and was also more feebly acted on 
through the divergence of the rays. On reversing the tube, a second and 
similar cone was precipitated. 

Phytical Connderationi. 

1 sought to determine the particular portion of the white beam which pro* 
duced the foregoing effects. When, previous to entering the experimental tube^ 
the beam was caused to pass through a red glass, the effect was greatly weak- 
ened, but not extinguished. This was also the case with various samples of 
yellow glass. A blue glass being introduced, before the removal of the yellow 
or the red, on taking the latter away augmented precipitation occurred along 
the track of the blue beam. Hence, in this case, the more refrangible rays are 
the most chemically active. 

The colour of the liquid nitrite of amyl indicates that this must be the case ; 
it IB a feeble but distinct yellow : in other words, thejrellow portion of the beam 
is most freely transmitted. It is not, however, the transmitted portion of any 
beam which produces chemical action, but the absorbed portion. Blue, as the 
complementary colour to yellow, is here absorbed, and hence the more energetic 
action of the blue rays. This reasoning, however, assumes that the same rays 
are absorbed by the liquid and its vapour. 

A solution of the yeUow chromate of potash^ the colour of which may be 
made almost, if not altogether, identical with that of the liquid nitrite of amyl| 
was found far more effective in stopping the chemical rays than either the xad 
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or the yellow glass. But of all substances the nitrite itself is most potent in 
an^ting the rays which act upon its vapour. A layer one-eighth of an inch 
in thickness, which scarcely perceptibly affected the luminous intensity, 
sufficed to absorb the entire chemical energy of the concentrated beam of the 
electric-light. 

The close relation subsisting between a liquid and its vapour, as regards their 
action upon radiant heat, has been already amply demonstrated.* Aa regards 
the nitrite of amyl, this relation is more specific than in the cases hitherto 
adduced; for here the special constituent of the beam which provokes the 
decomposition of the vapour is shown to be arrested by the liquid. 

A question of extreme importance in molecular physics here arises : — ^What 
is the real mechanism of this absorption, and where is its seat P t 

I figure, as others do, a molecule as a group of atoms, held together by 
their mutual forces, but still capable of motion among themselves. The vapour 
of the nitrite of amyl is to be regarded as an assemblage of such molecules. 
The question now before us is this : — In the act of absorption, is it the mole- 
cules that are effective, or is it their constituent atoms ? Is the m viva of 
the intercepted waves transferred to the molecule as a whole, or to its consti- 
tuent parts ? 

The molecule, as a whole, can only vibrate in virtue of the forces exerted 
between it and its neighbour molecules. The intensity of these forces, and 
consequently the rate of vibration, would, in this case, be a function of the 
distance between the molecules. Now the identical absorption of the liquid 
and of the vaporous nitrite of amyl indicates an identical vibrating period on 
the part of liquid and vapour, and this, to my mind, amounts to an experimental 
demonstration that the abftorption occurs in the main witktn the molecule. For 
it can hardly be supposed, if the absorption were the act of the molecule as a 
whole, that it could continue to affect waves of the same period after the sub- 
stance had passed from the vaporous to the liquid state. 

In point of fact the decomposition of the nitrite of amyl is itself to some 
extent an illustration of this internal molecular absorption ; for were the 
absorption the act of the molecule as a whole, the relative motions of its con- 
stituent atoms would remain unchanged, and there would be no mechanical 
cause for their separation. It is probably the synchronism of the vibrations of 
one portion of the molecule with the incident waves which enables the ampli- 
tude of those vibrations to augment until the chain which binds the parts of the 
molecule together is snapped asunder. 

The liquid nitrite of amyl is probably also decomposed by light; but the 
reaction, if it exists, is incomparably less rapid and distinct than that of the 
vapour. Nitrite of amyl has been subjected to the concentrated solar rays 
until it boiled, and it has been permitted to continue boiling for a considerable 
time, without any distinctly apparent change occurring in the liquid. 

I anticipate wide, if not entire, generality for the fact that a liquid end its 
vapour absorb the same rays. A cell of liquid chlorine now preparing for me 
will, I imagine, deprive light more effectually of its power of causing chlorine 
and hydrogen to combine than any other filter of the luminous rays. The rays 
which give chloiine its colour have nothing to do with this combination, those 

* Philotttphtcal Tran9action9j 1864. 

t My attention was very forcibly directed to this subject some years ago by a oonversa- 
Hon with my excellent friend Professor Claosius. 
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that are absorbed by the chlorine being the really effective rays. A highly 
sensitive bulb containing chlorine and hydrogen in the exact proportions neces- 
sary for the formation of hydrochloric acid was placed at one end of an experi- 
mental tube, the beam of the elel:tric lamp being sent through it from the other. 
The bulb did not explode when the tube was filled with chlorine, while the 
explosion was violent and immediate when the tube was filled with air. I 
anticipate for the liquid chlorine an action similar to but still more energetic 
than that exhibited by the gas. If this should prove to be the case, it will 
favour the view that chlorine itself is molecular and not monatonUc. 

Production of the Blue of the Sky by the Decomposition of Nitrite of AmyU 

When the quantity of nitrite-of-amyl vapour is considerable, and the light 
intense, the chemical action is exceedingly rapid, the particles precipitated being 
so large as to whiten the luminous beam. Not so, however, when a well-mixed 
and highly attenuated vapour fills the experimental tube. The effect now to 
be described was obtained in the greatest perfection when the vapour of the 
nitrite of amyl was derived from a residue of the moisture of its liquid, which 
had been accidentally introduced into the passage through which the dry air 
flowed into the experimental tube. 

In this case the electric beam traversed the tube for several seconds before 
any action was visible. Decomposition then visibly commenced, and advanced 
slowly. The particles first precipitated were too small to be distinguished by 
an eye-glass ; and, when the light was very strong, the cloud appeared of a 
milky blue. When, on the contrary, the intensity was moderate, the blue was 
pure and deep. In Briicke's important experiments on the blue of the sky and 
the morning and evening red, pure mastic is dissolved in alcohol, and then 
dropped into water well stirred. When the proportion of mastic to alcohol is 
correct, the resin is precipitated so finely as to elude the highest microscopic 
power. By reflected light, such a medium appears bluish, by transmitted light 
yellowish, which latter colour, by augmenting the quantity of the precipitate, 
can be caused to pass into orange or red. 

But the development of colour in the attenuated nitrite-of-amyl vapour, 
though admitting of the same explanation, is doubtless more similar to what 
takes place in our atmosphere. The blue, moreover, is purer and more sky-like 
than that obtained from Brlicke*s turbid medium. There could scarcely be a 
more impressive illustmtion of Newton's mode of regarding the generation of 
the colour of the firmament than that here exhibited ; for never, even in the 
skies of the Alps, have I seen a richer or a purer blue than that attainable by a 
suitable disposition of the light falling upon the precipitated vapour. May not 
the aqueous vapour of our atmosphere act in a similar manner ? and may we 
not fairly refer to liquid particles of infinitesimal size the hues observed by 
Principal Forbes over the safety-valve of a locomotive, and so skilfuUy con- 
nected by him with the colours of the sky ? 

In exhausting the tube containing the mixed air and nitrite-of-amyl vapour, 
it was difficult to avoid explosions under the pistons of the air-pump, similar to 
those described as occurring with the vapours of bisulphide of carbon and other 
substances.* Though the quantity of vapour present in these cases must have 
been infinitesimal, its explosion was sufficient to destroy the valves of the pump. 

• Page 28. 
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Iodide of Alfyl (boiling-p<niit 101° O.)— Among the Hquida hitherto suh- 
jected to the concentrnted electric-light, iodide of allyl, in poiat of npidity and 
intensity of action, comes next to the nitrite of amyl. With the iodide of 
ally! I have employed hoth oxygen and hydrogen, as well as air, as a vehicle, and 
found the effect in all cases suhetantially the same. The cloud column here 
was exquisitely heautifiil^ hut its formA were different from those of the nitrite 
of amyl. The whole column rerolved round the axis of the deoompoeing heam ; 
it was nipped at certun places like an hour-glass, and round the two bells of 
the glass delicate cloud-filaments twisted themselves in spirals. It i^so folded 
itself into convolutions resemhling those of shells. In certain conditions of the 
atmosphere in the Alps I have ohserved clouds of a special pearly lustre ; 
when hydrogen was made the vehicle of the iodide-of-allyl vapour a similar 
lustre was most exquisitely shown. With A suitahle disposition of the light, 
the purple hue of iodine vapour came out very strongly in the tube. 

The remark already made as to the hearing of the decomposition of nitiite of 
amyl by light on the question of molecular absorption applies here also ; fir 
were the absorption the work of the molecule as a whole, the iodine would not 
be dislodged from the allyl with which it is combined. The non-eyndixonism 
of iodine with the waves of obeenre heat is illustrated by its marvellous trans- 
parency to such heat May not its synchronism with the waves of light in the 
present instance be the cause of its divorce from the allyl P Further experi- 
ments on this point are in preparation. 

Io€Ude of iBopropyl — ^The action of light upon the vapour of this liquid is at 
first more languid than upon iodide of allyl $ indeed many beautiful reactions 
may be overlooked in consequence of tiiis languor at the commencement 
After some minutes' exposure, however, clouds begin to form, which grow in 
density and in beauty as the light continues to act. In every experiment 
hitherto made with this substance the column of cloud which filled the experi- 
mental tube was divided into two distinct parts near the middle of the tube. 
In one experiment a globe of cloud formed at the centre, from which, right and 
left, issued an axis which united the globe with the two adjacent cylinders. 
Both globe and cylinders were animated by a common motion of rotation. An 
the action continued, paroxysms of motion were manifested ; the various parts 
of the cloud would rush through each other with sudden violence. During 
these motions beautiful and grotesque cloud-forms were developed. At some 
places the nebulous mass would become ribbed, so as to resemble the graining 
of wood ; a longitudinal motion would at times generate in it a series of ciured 
transverse bands, the retarding influence of the sides of the tube causing an 
appearance resembling, on a small scale, the dirt-bands of the Mer de Glace. 
In the anterior portion of the tube those sudden commotions were most intense ; 
here buds of cloud would sprout forth, and grow in a few seconds into perfect 
flower-like forms. 

A gorgeous mauve colour was developed in the last twelve inches of the 
tube ; the vapour of iodine was present, and it may have been the sky-blue 
produced by the precipitated particles which, mingling with the purple of the 
iodine, produced this splendid mauve. As in all other cases here adduced, the 
effects were proved to be due to the light ; they never occurred in darkness. 
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XV. 

ON THE BLUE COLOUR OF THE SKY, THE POLARIZATION 
OF SKY-LIGHT, AND ON THE POLARIZATION OF LIGHT 
BY CLOUDY MATTER GENERALLY.* 

SnrcB the commimication of mj brief abstract ' On a New Series of Chemical 
Reactions produced by Light,' the experiments upon this subject have been 
continued, and the number of the substances thus acted on considerably 
augmented. New relations haye also been established between mixed vapours 
when subjected to the action of light. 

I now beg to draw*attention to two questions glanced at incidentally in the 
abstract referred to^the blue colour of the sky, and the polarization of sl^-light. 
Reserving the historic treatment of the subject for a more fitting occasion, I 
would merely mention now that these questions constitute, in the opinion of 
our most eminent authorities, the two great standing enigmas of meteorology. 
Indeed it was the interest manifested in them by Sir John Herschel^ in a letter 
of singular speculatiye power, that caused me to enter upon the confflderation 
of these questions so soon. 

The apparatus with which I work consists, as already stated, of a glass tube, 
about a yard in length, and from 2^ to 3 inches internal diameter. The vapour 
to be examined is introduced into this tube in the manner described in my last 
abstract, and upon it the condensed beam of the electric lamp is permitted to 
act until the neutrality or the activity of the substance has been declared. 

It has hitherto been my aim to render the chemical action of light upon 
vapours vMle. For this purpose substances have been chosen, one at least of 
whose products of decomposition under light shall have a boiling-point so high 
that as soon as the substance is formed it shall be precipitated. By graduatinj^ 
the quantity of the vapour, this precipitation may be rendered of any degree of 
fineness, forming particles distinguishable by the naked eye, or pardcles which 
are probably far beyond the reach of our highest microscopic powers. 

I have no reason to doubt that particles may be thus obtained whose dia- 
meters constitute but a very small firaction of the length of a wave of violet 
light 

In all cases when the vapours of the liquids employed are sufficiently attenu- 
ated, no matter what the liquid may be, the visible action commences with the 
formation of a blue chud, I would guard myself at the outset against all 
misconception as to the use of this term. The blue cloud here referred to is 
totally invisible in ordinary daylight To be seen, it requires to be surrounded 
by darkness, it only being illuminated by a powerful beam of light This blue 

* From the Proctedingt of the Boyal Society, No. 108, 1869. 
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cloud differs in many important particulars from the finest ordinary clouds, rod 
might justly have assigned to it an intermediate position between these cloudu 
and true cloudless yapour. 

With this explanation, the term ' cloud/ or 'indpient cloud,' as I propose to 
employ it^ cannot be misunderstood. 

I had been endeayouring to decompose carbonic acid gas by light. A faint 
bluish cloud, due it may be, or it may not be, to the residue of some vapour 
previously employed, was formed in the experimental tube. On looking across 
this doud through a NicoFs prism, the line of vision being horizontal, it was 
found that when the short diagonal of the prism was vertical, the quantity of 
light reaching the eye was greater than when the long diagonal was vertical 

When a plate of tourmaline was held between the eye and the bluish cloud, 
the quantity of light reaching the eye when the axis of the prism was perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the illuminating beam, was greater than when tJie axes 
of the crystal and of the beam were parallel to each other. 

This was the result all roimd the experimental tube. Causing the crystal of 
tourmaline to revolve round the tube, with its axis perpendicular to the illundna- 
ting beam, the quantity of light that reached the eye was in all its positions a 
maximum. When the cry stallographic axis was paitdlel to the axis of the beam, 
the quantity of light transmitted by the crystal was a minimum. 

From the illuminated bluish cloud, therefore, polarized light was discharged, 
the direction of maximum polarization being at right angles to the iUuminating 
beam ; the plane of vtbration of the polarized light, moreover, was that to which 
the beam was perpendicular.* 

Thin plates of selenite or of quartz, placed between the Nic»Dl and the bluish 
doud, displayed the colours of polarized light, these colours being most vivid 
when the line of vision was at right angles to the experimental tube. The 
plate of selenite usually employed was a circle, thinnest at the centre, and 
augmenting uniformly in thickness from the centre outwards. When placed in 
its proper position between the Nicol and the cloud, it exhibited a system of 
splendidly coloured rings. 

The cloud here referred to was the first operated upon in the manner described. 
It may, however, be greatly improved upon by the choice of proper substances, 
and by the application in proper quantities of the substances chosen. Benzol, 
bisulphide of carbon, nitrite of amyl, nitrite of butyl, iodide of allyl, iodide of 
isopropyl, and many other substances may be employed. I will take the nitrite 
of butyl as illustrative of the means adopted to secure the best result with 
reference to the present question. 

And here it may be mentioned that a vapour, which when alone, or mixed 
with air in the experimental tube, resists the action of light, or shows but a 
feeble result of this action, may, by placing it in proximity with another gas or 
vapour, be caused to exhibit under light vigorous, if not violent, action. The 
case is similar to that of carbonic acid gas, which diffused in the atmosphere 
resists the decomposing action of solar light, but when placed in contiguity 
with the chlorophyl in the leaves of plants, has its molecules shaken asunder. 

• I assume here that the plane of vibration is perpendicular to the plane of poUrization. 
This is still ao undecided point ; but the probabilities are so much io ltd favour, and it is 
in my opinion so much preferable to have a physical imajire on which the mind can rvet, 
that I do not hesitate to employ the phra.^colo^y in the text. Even should the asi<umptiua 
prove to be incorrect, no barm will be done by the provisional use of it. 
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Dry air was permitted to bubble through the liquid nitrite of butyl until the 
experimental tube, which had been previously exhausted, was filled with the 
mixed air and yapour. The ybible action of light upon the mixture after 
fifteen minutes' exposure was slight The tube was afterwards filled with half 
an atmosphere of the mixed air and vapour, and another half atmosphere of air 
which had been permitted to bubble through fresh commercial hydrochloric 
acid. On sending the beam through this mixture, the action paused barely 
sufficiently long to show that at the moment of commencement the tube was 
optically empty. But the pause amounted only to a small fraction of a second, 
a dense cloud being immediately precipitated upon the beam which traversed 
the mixture. 

This cloud began blue, but the advance to whiteness was so r^id as almost 
to justify the application of the term instantaneous. The dense cloud, looked 
at perpendicularly to its axis, showed scarcely any signs of polarization. Looked 
at obliquely the polarization was strong. 

The experimental tube being again cleansed and exhausted, the mixture of air 
and nitrite-of-butyl vapour was permitted to enter it until the associated 
mercury column was depressed j^ of an inch. In other words, the air and 
yapour, united, exercised a pressure not exceeding ^ of an atmosphere. Air 
passed through a solution of hydrochloiic acid was then added till the mercury 
column was depressed three inches. The condensed beam of the electric-light 
passed for some time in darkness through this mixture. There was absolutely 
nothing within the tube competent to scatter the light Soon, however, a 
superbly blue cloud was formed along the truck of the beam, and it continued 
blue sufficiently long to permit of its thorough examination. The light dis- 
charged from the cloud at right angles to its own length was perfectly polarized. 
By degrees the cloud became of whitish-blue, and fur a time the selenite 
colours obtained by looking at it normally were exceedingly briUiimt The 
direction of maximum polarization was distinctly at right angles to the illumi- 
nating beam. This continued to be the case as long as the cloud maintained a 
decided blue colour, and even for some time after the pure blue had changed to 
whitish-blue. But as the light continued to act the cloud became coarser and 
whiter, particularly at its centre, where it at length ceased to discharge polarized 
light in the direction of the perpendicular, while it continued to do so at both 
its ends. 

But the cloud which had thus ceased to polarize the light emitted normally, 
showed vivid selenite colours when looked at obliquely. The direction of 
maximum polarization changed with the texture of the cloud. This point shall 
receive fuHher illustration subsequently. 

A blue, equally rich and more durable, was obtained by employing the 
oitrite-of-butyl vapour in a still more attenuated condition. Now the instance 
here cited is representative. In all cases, and with all substances, the cloud 
formed at the commencement, when the precipitated particles are sufficiently 
fine, is blue, and it can be made to display a colour rivalling that of the pure.^t 
Italian sky. In all cases, moreover, this fine blue cloud polarizes petfedly the 
beam which illuminates it, the direction of polarization enclosing an angle of 
30^ with the axis of the illuminating beam. 

It is exceedingly interesting to observe both the perfection and the decay of 
thb polarization. For ten or fifteen minutes after its first appearance the light 

P P 
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from a vividly illuminated incipient cloud, looked at horizontally^ is abeolntelj 
quenched by a Nicors prism with its longer diagonal vertical, fiat as the sky- 
blue is gradually rendered impure by the introduction of particles (if too large a 
size, in other words, as real clouds begin to be formed, the polarization begins 
to deteriorate, a portion of the light passing through the prism in all its poo- 
tions. It is worthy of note that for some time after the cessation of perfect 
polarization the residual light which passes, when the Nicol is in its position of 
minimum transmission, is of a gorgeous blue, the whiter light of the doad 
being extinguished.* When the cloud texture has become sufficiently coaiss 
to approximate to that of ordinary clouds, the rotation of the Nicol ceases to 
have any sensible effect on the quality of the light discharged normally. 

The perfection of the polarization in a direction perpendicular to the illumi- 
nating beam is also illustrated by the following experiment A Nicol's prism 
large enough to embrace the entire beam of the electric lamp was placed 
between the lamp and the experimental tube. A few bubbles of air carried 
through the liquid nitrite of butyl were introduced into the tube, and they were 
followed by about 3 inches (measured by the mercurial gauge) of air whidi 
had been passed through aqueous hydrochloric acid. Sending the polarized 
beam through the tube, I placed myself in front of it, my eye being on a level 
with its axis, my assistant, Mr. Cottrell, occupying a similar position behind 
the tube. The short diagonal of the large Nicol was in the first instance 
vertical, the plane of vibration of the emergent beam being therefore slio 
vertical. As the light continued to act, a superb blue cloud, visible to both my 
assistant and myself, was slowly formed. But this cloud, so deep and rich when 
looked at from the positions mentioned, utterly disappeared when loohd at verti* 
eaUy downwardsj or vertically upwards. Reflexion from the cloud was not 
possible in these directions. When the large Nicol was slowly turned round its 
axis, the eye of the observer being on the level of the beam, and the line of 
vision perpendicular to it, entire extinction of the light emitted horizontally 
occurred where the longer diagonal of the large Nicol was vertical But now 
a vivid blue cloud was seen when looked at downwards or upwards. This truly 
fine experiment was first definitely suggested by a remark addressed to me in a 
letter by Professor Stokes. 

Now, as regards the polarization of sky-light, the greatest stumblingblock has 
hitherto been that, in accordance with the law of Brewster, which makes the 
index of refraction the tangent of the polarizing angle, the reflexion which pro- 
duces perfect polarization would require to be made tin air upon air ; and indeed 
this led many of our most eminent men, Brewster himself among the 
number, to entertain the idea of molecular reflexion. I have, however, operated 
upon substances of widely different refractive indices, and therefore of very 
difTerent polarizing angles as ordinarily defined, but the polarization of the 
beam by the incipient cloud has thus far proved itself to be ahsolutdy indepen- 
dent of the polarizing angle. The law of Brewster does not apply to matter in 
this condition, and it rests with the undulatory theory to explain why. When- 
ever the precipitated particles are suflficiently fine, no matter what the subetaooe 
forming the particles may be, the direction of maximimi polarization is st 

* This seems to prove that particles too large to polarize the blae, polarize perfectly ligbt 
of lower refrangibility. 
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right angles to the iUuminating beam, the polarizing angle for matter in this 
condition being invariably 45®. • 

Suppose our atmosphere surrounded by an envelope impervious to light, but 
with an aperture on the sunward side through which a parallel beam of solar 
light could enter and traverse the atmosphere. Surrounded on all sides by air 
not directly illuminated, the track of such a beam through the air would re- 
semble that of the parallel beam of the electric lamp through an incipient 
cloud. The sunbeam would be blue, and it would discharge laterally light in 
precisely the Rame condition as that discharged by the incipient cloud. In fact, 
the azure revealed by such a beam would be to all intents and purposes that 
which I have called a * blue cloud.' 

But, as regards the polarization of the sky, we know that not only is the 
direction of maximum polarization at right angles to the track of the solar 
beams, but that at certain angular distances, probably variable ones, from th« 
sun, ' neutral points/ or points of no polarization, exist, on both sides of which 
the planes of atmospheric polarization are at right angles to each other. 

The parallel beam employed in these experiments tracked its way through 
the laboratory air exactly ta^ sunbeams are seen to do in the dusty air of London. 
This air showed, though far less vividly, all the effects of polarization obtained 
with the incipient clouds. The light discharged laterally from the track of the 
illuminating beam was polarized, though not perfectly, the direction of maxi- 
mum polarization being at right angles to the beam. 

The horizontal column of air thus illuminated was 18 feet long, and could 
therefore be looked at very obliquely without any disturbance from a solid 
envelope. At all points of the beam throughout its entire length the light 
emitted normally was in the same state of polarization. Keeping the positions 
of the Nicol and the selenite constant, the same colours were observed 
throughout the entire beam when the line of vision was perpendicular to its 
length. 

• The difficulty referred to above is thus expressed by Sir John Ilerschcl :— *The cause 
of the polarization is evidently a reflexion of the sun's light upon tomethimg. The question 
is on what ? Were the angle of maximum polarization 76^, we should look to water or 
ice as the reflecting body, however inconceivable the existence in a cloudless atmosphere, 
and a hot summer's day of unevaporated molecules (? particles) of water. But though we 
were once of this opinion, careful observation has satisflcd us that 90^, or thereabouts, is a 
correct angle, and that therefore, whatever be the body on which the light has been 
reflected, if polarized by a amqle reflexion^ the polarizing angle must be 45°, and the index 
of refraction, which is the tangent of that angle, unity ; in other words, the reflexion 
would require to be made m air upon air I ' {Afeteorologyf par. 2d3). 

Any particles, if small enough, will produce both the colour and the polarisation of the 
•ky. But is the existence of small water-particles on a hot summer's day in the higher 
rejponM of our atmmphere inconceivable ? It is to be remembered that the oxygen and 
nitrogen of the air behave as a vacuum to radiant heat, the exceedingly attenuated vapour 
of the hif;her atmoi^phere being therefore in practical contact with the cold of space. 

The opinion of Sir John Herschel, connecting the polarization and the Uue colour of 
the sky is verified by the foregoing results. *The more the subject [the polarization of 
•ky-light] is considered,' writes this eminent philosopher, * the more it will be found beset 
with difficulties, and its explanation when arrived at will probably be found to carry with 
it that of the blue colour of the sky itself and of the great quantity of light it actually does 
aend down to us.* * We may observe, too,' he adds, 'that it is only where the purity of the 
•ky is most absolute that the polarization is developed in its highest degree, and that where 
there is the slightest perceptible tendency to cirrus it ia materially impaired,' This applies 
word for word to the ' incipient clouds.' 

F F 2 
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^ I then placed myself near the end of the beam as it issued from tKe electric 
lamp, and looking through the Nicol and selenite more and more obliquelj at 
'the beam, observed the colours fading until they disappeared. Aogmentiiig the 
'•obliquity, the colours appeared once more, but they toere now complemenUny to 
'the former ones, 

' Hence this beam, like the sky, exhibited its neutral point, at opposite aides 
of which the light was polarized in planes at right angles to each other. 

Thinking that the action observed in the laboratory might be caused in some 
•way by the vaporous fumes diffused in its air, I had a battery and an electric 
lamp caijied to a room at the top of the Royal Institution. The track of the 
beam was seen very finely in the air of this room, a length of 14 or 15 feet 
being attainable. This beam exhibited all the effects observed with the beam 
in the laboratory. Even the uncondensed electric-light falling on the floating 
matter showed, though faintly, the effects of polarization.* 

When the air was so sifted as to entirely remove the visible floating 
matter, it no longer exerted any sensible action upon the light^ but behaved like 
a vacuum. 

I had varied and confirmed in many ways those experiments on neutral points^ 
operating upon the fumes of chloride of ammonium, the smoke of brown paper, 
and tobacco smoke, when my attention was drawn by Sir Charles Wheatstone 
to an important observation communicated to the Paris Academy in 1860 by 
Professor Qovi, of Turin. ^ His observations on the light of comets had led 
M. Govi to examine a beam of light sent through a room in which was 
diffused the smoke of incense. He also operated on tobacco smoke. His first 
brief communication stated the fact of polarization by such smoke, but in his 
second communication he announced the discovery of a neutral point in the 
beam, at the opposite sides of which the light was polarized in planes at right 
angles to each other. 

But, unlike my observations on the laboratory air, and unlike the action of 
the sky, the direction of maximum polarization in M. Govi*8 experiments en- 
closed a very small angle with the axis of the illuminating beam. The questioo 
was left in this condition, and I am not aware that M. Govi or any other uives^ 
tigator has pursued it farther. 

I had noticed, as before stated, that as the clouds formed in the experimental 
tube became denser, the polarization of the light discharged at right angles to 
the beam became weaker, the direction of maximum polarization becoming 
oblique to the beam. Experiments on the fumes of chloride of ammonium gave 
me also reason to suspect that the position of the neutral point was not condasi, 
but that it varied with the density of the illuminating fumes. 

The examination of these questions led to the following new and remarkable 
results. — The laboratory being well filled with the fumes of incense, and 
sufficient time being allowed for their uniform diffusion, the electric beam 
' was sent through the smoke. Erom the track of the beam polarized light 
was discharged, but the direction of maximum polarization, instead of beinf 
along the normal, now enclosed an angle of 12** or 13^ with the axis of the 
beam. 

A neutral point, with complementary effects at opposite sides of it, was tlw 
exhibited by the beam. The angle enclosed by the axis of the beam, and i 

• I hope to try Alpine air next summer, 
t Comptes Rendut, tome li. pp. 3G0 and (^9. 
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line drawn from the neutral point to the observer's eye, measured in the first 
instance 66°. 

The windows of the laboratory were now opened for some minutes, a portion 
of the incense smoke being permitted to escape. On again darkening the room 
and turning on the beam, the line uf vision to the neutral point was found to 
enclose with the axis of the beam an angle of 63°. 

The windows were again opened for a few minutes, more of the smoke being 
permitted to escape. Measured as before the angle referred to was found to, 
be 54°. 

This process was repeated three ad<]dtional times ; the neutral point was found; 
to recede lower and lower down the beam, the angle between a line drawn 
from the eye to the neutral point and the axis of the beam falling successively 
from 54°, to 49°, 48° and 38°. 

The distances, roughly measured, of the neutral point from the lamp, corre^ 
spending to the foregoing series of observations, were these: — 

Ist obsen'ation 2 feet 2 inches. 
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At the end of thb series of experiments the direction of maximum polari- 
zation had again become normal to the beam. 

The laboratory was next tilled with the fumes of gunpowder. In five suc- 
cessive experiments, corresponding to five difierent densities of the gunpowder 
smoke, the angles enclosed between the line of vision to the neutral point and 
the axis of the beam were 68°, 50°, 47° 42°, and 88° respectively. 

After the clouds of gunpowder had cleared away, the laboratory was filled 
with the fumes of common resin, rendered so dense as to be very irritating to 
the lungs. The direction of maximum polarization enclosed in this case an 
angle of 12°, or thereabouts, with the axis of the beam. Looked at, as in the 
former instances, from a position near the electric lamp no neutral point wb» 
observed throughout the entire extent of the beam. 

When this beam was looked at normally through the selenite and Nicol, the 
ring system, though not brilliant, was distinct. Keeping the eye upon the 
plate of selenite and the line of vi^on normal, the windows were opened, the 
blinds remaining undrawn. The resinous fumes slowly diminished, and at 
they did so the ring system became paler. It finally disappeared. Continuing 
to look along the perpendicular, the rings revived, but now the coloura 
were complementary to the former ones. The neutral point had pawed me 
m its motion down the beam consequent upon the attenuation of the fumes of 
reein. 

In the fumes of chloride of ammonium substantially the same results were 
obtained as those just described. Sufficient, I think, has been here stated to 
illustrate the variability of the position of the neutral point.* 

* Brewster has proved the variability of the position of the neutral point for sky-light 
vith the sun's altitude. Is not the proximate cause of this revealed by the foregoiiy^ 
€xpemients/ 
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Berore quitting the qoeetion of the rereriul of the poltuiifitiaa hj cloudy 
niBtler, 1 will taaku one or two additional obHerTBttons. Some of the clouds 
formed iu the experimeolA on the chemic&l action of li^jht are aaloaishiag as to 
form. The oxperiineat&l tube u often dirided into Begments of dense cloud, 
aeparated from each othiT br nodes of liner matter. Looked at nanuallv, U 
many as four reversals of the plane of polarization have been found in the tub« 
in passing from node Ui eegment, and froin segnieot to node. With the fumw 
diSusod in the laboratory, on the contrary, there was no change in the polDriia-^ 
tiou aluQg tbtt nornial, for here the necessary dilfurencea of cloud tcxturu Uli 

Further, By a puff of tobacco aaiolce or of coadi^naed steam blown into tlw 
illuminated beam, tbe brilliancy of the colours may be greatly augmented. BoK. 
with different elouda two different effects are produced. For example, let tlw 
liug system ob^^rved in the common air be brought to its maximum Btrellgtll,. 
and then let an attenuated cloud of chloride of ammonium be thrown into the 
beam nt tbe point loolied at : the ring system Uasbes out with augmented 
brilliancy, and the character of the polarization rumsins unchanged. This b 
also the case when phosphorus or sulphur is burned midemeath the beam, so h 
to cause the fine particles of phosphoric acid or of sulphur to rise into thfl 
light. With the sulphur- fumes the brilliimcy of the colours is exceeding^f ' 
intenaihed; but iu none of tliese cases is there any change in the cbaractec at 
the polarization. 

But when a puff of aqueous cloud, or of tbe fumes of hydrochloric add, 
bydriudic add, or nitric acid is throt?n into tbe beam, there is a complete! 
reveraal "f the aelenite tiuts. Each of these cloude twists the plane of polaa-' 
lation Sty. On these and hiudred points experiments are slill iu progreas.* 

The idea that the colour of the eky is due to the action of finely dirided., 
matter, rendering the atuiospberc a turbid medium, through which we look at 
tbe darkness of space, diitue as far bnck as Leonanlo da \'inci. Newton coo- 
cuired the colour to be due to exceedingly small water particles acting as thi^ 
plates. Goethe's experiments in connexion with this subject are well knows.' 
and exceedingly instruclive. One very striking observation of Ooethe's referred 
to what is technically cnlled 'chill' by painters, which ia due no doubt ta 
extremely fine varnish particles interposed between the eye and a dark bBcl^' 
ground. Ckusius, in two vtry able memoirs, endeavoured to connect tks 
colours of the sky with suspended water- vesicles, and to show that the impor- 
tant observations of Forbes on condensing steam could also be thus accounted 
for. Bruecke's experiments on precipitated mastic were referred to ia my lait 
abstracL Ilelmholtz has B.'Cribed the bluenesa of the eyes to the action of 
suspended particles. In an article written nenrly nine years ago by myself tha 
colours of tbe peat smoke of the cabins of Killai-ney t and the colours of tha 
sky were referred to one and the same cause, while a chapter of the ' Olacicn ] 
of the Alps,' published in ISOO, is also devoted to this question. Itoscoe, in 



H wiUn 

^^^^^ Donna 

^^^^^ dgtr; 



Sir John Hem^hel hot aiiggfsted (a me that this <:]isnge oT the polBiizilioa rrotn poit- 
ID negative niay indicate a change (rora polarizntion by reScxiun to polarizatiun bf 
refraction. Tlib lliou^bt npestedl}' occurred to me Khile looking at the tttecta ; but il 
ill require much fullowing up before it cmergea into cleameM. 

t I have EometlincB c|ueDeh«l slmoit completely, bj' a Nlcol, the light digcbtagti 
Donnallv frum burning leaves in Hyde Park. Tbe blue smoke ttDni the igiiiUdntdol tr 
dgar poUilzts aim, but not petfactly. 
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connexion with his truly beautiful experiments on the photographic power of 
sky-light, has also given various instances of the production of colour by 
suspended particles. In the foregoing experiments the azure was produced in 
aitf and exhibited a depth and purity far surpassing anything that I have ever 
seen in mote-filled liquids. Its polarization^ moreover, was perfect. 

In his experiments on fluorescence Professor Stokes had continually to 
separate the light reflected from the motes suspended in his liquids, the action 
of which he named ' false dispersion/ from the fluorescent light of the same 
liquids, which he ascribed to 'true dispersion.' In fact, it is hardly possible to 
obt&in a liquid without motes, which polarize by reflexion the light falling 
upon them, truly dispersed light being unpolarized. At p. 530 of his celebrated 
memoir ' On the Change of the Kefrangibility of Light/ Professor Stokes adduces 
some significant facts, and makes some noteworthy remarks, which bear upon 
our present subject. He notices more particularly a specimen of plate-glass 
which, seen by reflected light, exhibited a blue which was exceedingly like an 
eflfect of fluorescence, but which, when properly examined, was found to be an 
instance of false dispersion. ' It often struck me,' he writes, ' while engaged in 
these observations, that when the beam had a continuous appearance, the 
polarization was more nearly perfect than when it was sparkling, so as to force 
on the mind the conviction that it arose merely from motes.* Indeed in the 
former case the polarization has often appeared perfect, or all but perfect It 
is possible that this may in some measure have been due to the circumstance, 
that when a given quantity of light is diminished in a given ratio, the illumi- 
nation is perceived with more difficulty when the light is difiused uniformly 
than when it is spread over the same space, but collected into specks. Be 
this as it may, there was at least no tendency ob8er\'ed towards polarization in 
a plane perpendicular to the plane of reflexion, when the suspending particles 
became finer, and therefore the beam more nearly continuous/ 

Through the courtesy of its owner, I have been permitted to see and to 
experiment with the piece of plate-glass above referred to. Placed in front 
of the electric lamp, whether edgeways or transversely, it discharges bluish 
polarized light laterally, the colour being by no means a bad imitation of the 
blue of the sky. 

Professor Stokes considers that this deportment may be invoked to decide 
the question of the direction of the vibrations of polarized light On this point 
I would say, if it can be demonstrated that when the particles are small in 
comparison to the length of a wave of light, the vibrations of a ray reflected by 
such particles cannot be perpendicular to the vibrations of the incident light ; 
then assuredly the experiments recorded in the foregoing communication decide 
the question in favour of Fresners assumption. 

As stated above, almost all liquids have motes in them sufficiently numerous 
to polarize sensibly the light, and very beautiful efiects may be obtained by 
simple artiKcial devices. When, for example, a cell of distilled water is placed 
in ^nt of the electric lamp, and a slice of the beam permitted to pass through 
it, scarcely any polarized light is discharged, and scarcely any colour produced 

^ The asure may be produced in the midst of a field of motes. By turning the NicoU 
the interstitial blue may be completely qaeuched, the shioiDg, and apparectly unafTected, 
motes remaining masters of the field. A blue cloud, moreover, may be pred|iitated in the 
mid»t of tbc azure. An aqueous cloud thus precipitated reverses the polarization ; but on 
the melting away of the cloud the azure and its polarization remain behind. 
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Tnth a plate of selejiite. But while the beam is passing tbrougb it, if a bit of ^ 
soap be agitated in the water above the beam, the moment the infinitesimal 
particles reach the beam the liquid sends forth laterally almost perfectly 
]K)larized light; and if the selenite be employed, Tivid colours flash into exist- 
ence. A still more brilliant result is obtained with mastic dissolyed in a great 
excess of alcohol. 

The selenite rings constitute an extremely delicate test as to the quantity of 
motes in a liquid. Commencing with distilled water^ for example^ a thickish 
beam of light is necessary to make the polarization of its motes senable. A 
much thinner beam suffices for common water ; while with Bnicke's precipi- 
tated mastic, a beam too thin to produce any sensible effect with most other 
li^uidsj suffices to bring out vividly the selenite colours* 
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ON COMETART THEORY .♦ 

Ok the 8th of May 1869, Id a lecture deliyered before the Cambridge Philo- . 
sophical Society, I Tentured to enunciate a speculation regarding the origin and 
deportment of visible cometary matter. I had been led to reflect on the subject * 
by my experiments on the decomposition of yapours by light The speculation 
was introduced and communicated to the Philosophical Society in the following 
words : — 

' In the course of my experiments on actinic action I have been often astonished 
at the body of light which a perfectly infinitesimal amount of matter, when 
diffused in the form of a cloud, can discharge from it by reflexion. I hare been 
repeatedly perplexed and led into error by the action of reridues so minute as ' 
to be simply inconceivable. In order to get rid of these residues, my experi* . 
mental tubes, after having been employed for any vapour, are flooded with 
alcohol, sponged-out with soap and hot water, and finally flooded with pure 
water. Let me give you some idea of the quantities of matter that here come 
into play. The tube before you, which is 3 feet long and 8 inches wide, was 
so thoroughly cleansed that when filled with air, or with the vapour of aqueous 
hydrochloric acid, no amount of exposure to an intense light produced the least ' 
cloudiness. Having thus assured myself of the perfect purity of the tube, I 
took a small bit of bibulous paper, roUed up into a pellet not the fourth part of . 
the size of a small pea, and moistened it with a liquid possessing a higher 
boiling-point than that of water. I held the pellet with my fingers until it had 
become almost dry, then introduced it into a connecting-piece, and allowed dry 
air to pass over it into this tube. The air charged with the modicum of vapour 
thus taken up was subjected to the action of light. A blue actinic cloud began 
to form immediately, and in five minutes the blue colour had extended quite 
through the experimental tube. For some minutes this doud continued blue| 
and could be completely quenched by a NicoVs prism, no trace of its light reach- 
ing the eye when the Nicol was in its proper position. But its partidee 
augmented gradually in magnitude, and at the end of fifteen minutes a dense ' 
white cloud filled the tube. Considering the amount of the vapour carried in 
by the air, the appearance of a cloud so massive and luminous seemed like the 
creation of a world out of nothing. 

' But this is not all ; the pellet of bibulous paper was removed, and the 
experimental tube was cleared out by sweeping a current of dry air through it 
TkiB current passed also through the cofmectinff-piece in which the pettet cf hSMcm 
paper had rested. The air was at length cut off and the experimental tube 

* Pkilo$opkieaI Maganne for April 1869. 
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exhauBted. Fifteen inchefl of hvdrochloric acid were then sent into the tube 
through the same connecting^piece. Now it is here to be noted : (1) that the 
total quantity of liquid absorbed by the pellet in the first instance was exceed- 
ingly small ; (2) that nearly the whole of this small quantity had been allowed 
to evaporate between my fingers before the peUet was placed in the connecting- 
piece ; (3) that the pellet had been ejected and the tube in which it rested 
rendered for some minutes the conduit of a strong current of pure air. It was 
part of such a residue as could linger in the connecting-piece after this process, 
that was carried into the experimental tube by the hydrochloric acid and sub- 
jected there to the action of light 

'One minute after the ignition of the electric lamp a faint cloud showed 
itself; in two minutes it had filled all the anterior portion of the tube and 
stretched a considerable way down it ; it developed itself afterwards into a veiy 
beautiful cloud-figure ; and at the end of fifteen minutes the body of light di»- 
charged by the cloud, considering the amount of matter involved in its produc- 
tion, was simply astounding. But though thus luminous, the cloud was far too 
fine to dim in any appreciable degree objects placed behind it The flame of a 
candle seemed no more afiected by it than it would be by a vacuum. Placing 
a page of print so that it might be illuminated by the cloud itself, it could be 
read through the doud without any sensible enfeeblement Nothing could 
more perfectly illustrate that 'spiritual texture' which Sir John Herschel 
ascribes to a comet than these actinic clouds. Indeed, experiments proved that 
matter of almost infinite tenuity is competent to shed forth light far more 
intense than that of the tails of comets. The weight of the matter which 
sent this body of light to the eye, would probably have to be multiplied by 
millions to bring it up to the weight of the air in which it hung. 

'And now will you bear with me for five minutes will I endeavour to 
apply these results to cometary theory P I am encouraged to do so by a remark 
of Bessers, who said that had any theory preceded his observations on Halley's 
comet, by fixing his attention either upon its verification or its confutation, it 
would have enabled him to return from his observations with a greater store of 
knowledge than he had actually derived from them.* If time permitted, I should 
like to lead you by an easy gradient up to the view that I wish to submit to 
you ; but time does not permit of this, and therefore the speculation must 
sufier from the baldness arising from the absence of such preparation. 

' You are doubtless aware of the tremendous difficulties which beset cometary 
theory. The comet examined by Newton in 1680 shot out a tail sixty millions 
of miles in length in two days. The comet of 1843, if I remember aright, shot 
out in a single day a tail which covered 100 degrees of the heavens. This 
enormous reach of cloudy matter is supposed to be generated in the head of the 
comet and driven backwards by some mysterious force of repulsion exerted by 
the sun. Bessel devised a kind of magnetic polarity and repulsion to account 
for it. '* It is clear," says Sir John Herschel, '' that if we have to deal here 
with matter such as toe conceive it^ viz, possessing inertia^ at ally it must be under 
the dominion of forces incomparably more energetic than gravitation, and quite 

* The remark of Bessel here referred to I found in PoggendorflTs AnmaUm^ vol. xxzviii. 
p. 499. These are his words : — * Ich glaube nEmlich, dsss wir welt bmuchbarere Beobach- 
tungen Uber die Beschafienheit der Kumeten besitzen wttrden, ab wir wirklich beaitzen, 
wcnn eine Erkiarung der Beobachtungen vorhanden gewesen wilre, an welcher sich der 
Widerspruch oder die Bestiltigaiig batten halten kOnnen.' 
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of a different nature." And in another place he states the difficulties of the 
subject in the following remarkable words : — 

* ** There in beyond question some profound secret and mystery of nature con* 
oemed in the phenomenon of their tidls. Perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that future observation, borrowing every aid from rational speculation, grounded 
on the progress of phyacal science generally (especially those branches of it 
which relate to the aethereal or imponderable elements), may ere long enable 
US to penetrate this mystery, and to declare whether it is reidly matter^ in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, which is projected from their heads with such 
extravagant velocity, and if not impelled, at least direeted in its course by a 
reference to the sun at its point of avoidance. In no respect u this question as 
to the materiality of the tail more forcibly pressed on us for consideration than 
in that of the enormous sweep which it makes round the sun tnperihdioj in the 
manner of a straight and rigid rod, in defiance of the law of gravitation, nay, even 
of the received laws of motion, extending (as we have seen in the comets of 1680 
and 1843) from near the sun*s surface to the earth's orbit, yet whirled round 
unbroken — in the latter case through an angle of 180° in little more than two 
hours. It seems utterly incredible that in such a case it is one and the same 
material object which is thus brandished. [I would especially invite the 
reader's attention to these words in reference to the foUowing theory. — J. T.] 
If there could be conceived such a thing as a negative thadow, a momentary 
impression made upon the luminiferous fother behind the comet, this would 
represent in some degree the conception such a phenomenon irresistibly calls 
up." 

' I now ask for permission to lay before you a speculation which seema to do 
away with all these difficulties, and which, whether it represents a physical 
verity or not, ties together the phenomena exhibited by comets in a remark- 
ably satisfactory way. 

' 1. The theory is, that a comet is composed of vapour decomposable by the 
solar light, the visible head and tail being an actinic cloud resulting from such 
decomposition ; the texture of actinic clouds is demonstrably that of a comet. 

' 2. The tail, according to this theory, is not projected matter, but matter pre- 
cipitated on the solar beams traversing the cometary atmosphere. It can be 
proved by experiment that this precipitation may occur either with comparative 
slowness along the beam, or that it may be practically momentary throughout 
the entire length of the beam. The amazing rapidity of the development of 
the tail would be thus accounted for without invoking the incredible motion of 
translation hitherto assumed. 

' 3. As the comet wheels round its perihelion, the tail is not composed through- 
out of the same matter, but of new matter precipitated on the solar beamSy 
which cross the cometary atmosphere in new directions. The enormous whirl- 
ing of the tail is thus accounted for without invoking a motion of translation. 

' 4. The tail is always turned from the sun for this reason :— Two anta- 
gonistic powers are brought to bear upon the cometary vapour, — ^the one aa 
actinic power, tending to produce precipitation ; the other a calorific power, 
tending to effect vaporization. Where the former prevails, we have the come- 
tary cloud ; where the latter prevails, we have the transparent cometary 
vapour. As a matter of fact, the sun emits the two agents here invoked. 
There is nothing whatever hypothetical in the assumption of their existence. 
That precipitation should occur behind the head of the cornet^ or in the qpaco 
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occupied by the ]iead*8 sliAdoWy it is onlj necessary to aseome that the aao^s- 
calorific rays are absorbed more copiously by the head and nucleus than the 
actinic rays. This augments the relatiTe superiority of the actinic rajfl 
behind the head and nucleus, and enables them to bring down the cloud which 
constitutes the comefs tail. 

' 6, The old tail, as it ceases to be screened by the nucleus, is dissipated by 
the solar heat ; but its dissipation is not instantimeous. The tail leans towards 
t^at portion of space last shaded by the comet's head, a general fact of obser- 
yation being thus accounted for. 

,; ' 6. In the struggle for mastery of the two classes of rays a temporary advan- 
tage, owing to variations of density or some other cause, may be gained by the 
%ctinic rays eyen in parts of the cometaiy atmosphere which are unscreened by 
tjie nucleus. Occasional lateral streamers, and the apparent emission of feeble 
tails towards the sun, would be thus accounted for. 

' 7. The shrinking of the head in the Ticinity of the sun is caused by the 
beating against it of the calorific waves, which dissipate its attenuated fringe 
and cause its apparent contraction. 

. /Throughout thistheory I have dealt exclusively with true causes, and no 
%gency has been invoked which does not rest on the sure basis either of 
observation or experiment. It remains with you to say whether in venturing 
tp enunciate it I have transgressed the limits of *' rational speculation." 

' If I have done so, surely I could not have come to a place more certain to 
ensure my speedy correction. If the theory be a mere figment of the mind, 
your Adams and your Stokes (both happily here present), to whom I submit 
i)xe speculation with the view of having it instantly annihilated by astronomy 
and physics, if it merit no better fate, will, I doubt -not, efiectually discharge 
tjiat duty, and thus save both you and me from error before it has had time to 
lay any serious hold on our imagination.** 

^ There may be comets whose vapour is undecoroposable by the snn, or which, if decom* 
posed, is not precipitated. This view opens out the possibility of invisible comets wandering 
through space, perhaps sweeping over the earth and affecting its sanitary condition without 
our being otherwise conscious of their passage. As regards tenuity, I entertain a strong 
persuasion that out of a few ounces (the possible weight assigned by Sir John Herschel to 
certain comets) of iodide-of-allyl vapour, an actinic cloud of the magnitude and luminous- 
Deas of Donati*s comet might be manufactured. 
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XVIL 

ON TiHE FORMATION AND PHENOMENA OF CLOUDS * 

It is well known that when a receiver filled with ordinary undried air is 
exhausted, a cloudiness, due to the precipitation of the aqueous vapour diffused 
in the air, is produced by the first few strokes of the pump. It is, as might be 
expected, possible to produce clouds in this way with the vapours of other 
liquids than water. 

In the course of the experiments on the chemical action of light which have 
been already communicated in abstract to the Royal Society, I had frequent 
occasion to observe the precipitation of such clouds in the experimental tubes 
employed ; indeed several days at a time have been devoted solely to the gene- 
ration and examination of clouds formed by the sudden dilatation of the air in 
the experimental tubes. 

The clouds were generated in two ways : one mode consisted in opening the 
passage between the filled experimental tube and the air-pump, and then 
simply dilating the air by working the pump. In the other, the experimental 
tube was connected with a vessel of suitable size, the passage between which 
and the experimental tube could be closed by a stopcock. This vessel was first 
exhausted; on turning the cock the air rushed from the experimental tube 
into the vessel, the precipitation of a cloud within the tube being a consequence 
of the transfer. Instead of a special vessel, the cylinders of the aij>-purop itself 
were usually employed for this purpose. 

It was found possible, by shutting off the residue of lur vnd vapour after eacK 
act of precipitation, and again exhausting the cylinders of the pump, to obtain 
with some substances, and without refilling the experimental tube, fifteen or 
twenty clouds in succession. 

The clouds thus precipitated differed from each oilier in luminous energy, 
some shedding forth a mild white light, others flashing out with sudden and 
surprising brilliancy. This difference of action is, of course, to be referred to 
the different reflective energies of the particles of the clouds, which were pro- 
duced by substances of veiy different refractive indices. 

Different clouds, moreover, possess very different degrees of stability ; some 
melt away rapidly, while others linger for minutes in the experimental tube, 
resting upon its bottom as they dissolve like a heap of snow. The particles of 
other clouds are trailed through the experimental tube as if they were moving 
through a viscous medium. 

Nothing can exceed the splendour of the diffraction-phenomena exhibited by 
some of these clouds ; the colours are best seen by looking along the experi- 

* ProceedUgB of Utc Bo^ Society, No. 110, 1869. 
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mental tube from a point above it, the face being turned towards the source of 
illumination. The differential motions introduced by friction against the in- 
terior surface of the tube often cause the colours to arrange themselTes in 
distinct layers. 

The difference in texture exhibited by different clouds caused me to look a 
little more closely than I had previously done into the mechanism of cloud* 
formation. A certain expansion is necessary to bring down the cloud; the 
moment before precipitation the mass of cooling air and vapour may be 
regarded as divided into a number of polyhedrs, the particles along the 
bounding surfaces of which move in opposite directions when precipitation 
actually sets in. Every cloud-particle has consumed a polyhedron of vspour in 
its formation ; and it is manifest that the size of the particle must depend, not 
only on the size of the vapour polyhedron, but al^o on the relation of the den- 
sity of the vapour to that of its liquid. If the vapour were light, and the 
liquid heavy, other thinga being equal, the cloud-particle would be smaller than 
if the vapour were heavy and the liquid light There would evidently be more 
shrinkage in the one case than in the other : these considerations were found 
valid throughout the experiments ; the case of toluol may be taken as repre- 
sentative of a great number of others. The specific gravity of this liquid is 
0'85, that of water being unity; the specific gravity of its vapour is 3*26, that 
of aqueous vapour being 0*6. Now, as the size of the cloud-particle is directly 
proportional to the specific gravity of the vapour, and inversely proportional to 
the specific gravity of the liquid, an easy calculation proves that, assuming 
the size of the vapour polyhedra in both cases to be the sam^, the size of the 
particle of toluol cloud must be more than six times that of the particle of 
aqueous cloud. It is probably impossible to test this question with numerical 
accuracy; but the comparative coarseness of the toluol cloud is strikingly 
manifest to the naked eye. The case is, as I have said, representadve. 

In fact, aqueous vapour is without a parallel in the8e particulars ; it is not 
only the lightest of all vapours, in the common acceptation of that tenn, but 
the lightest of all gases, except hydrogen and ammonia. To this circumstance 
the soft and tender beauty of the clouds of our atmosphere is mainly to be 
ascribed. 

The ttphericity of the cloud-particles may be immediately inferred from their 
deportment under the luminous beam. The light which they shed when 
spherical is cotitintwus : but clouds may also be precipitated in solid Hakes ; and 
then the incessant sparkling of the cloud shows that its particles are plates, and 
not spheres. " Some portions of the same cloud may be composed of spherical 
particles, others of flakes, the difference being at once manifested through the 
calmness of the one portion of the cloud, and the uneasiness of the other. The 
sparkling of such flakes reminded me of the plates of mica in the River Rhone 
at its entrance into the lake of Geneva, when shone upon by a strong sun. 
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* We strongly rcoomm«>nd those who are not 
familiar with the subject of Alpine climbing 
from boolu to make the acquaintance under the 
practical lead of Profenor Ttndall. There are 
very few, we imagine, who possess better physical 
qnaliflcations for genuine hard climbing, and 
we know no one who is more completely master 
of the art of description. Always clear, telling, 
and incisive, hto style ooraslonally rises into real 
eloquence ; and one may find scattered over his 
pages bits of clsTer writing which satisfy the 
mo»t fastidious literary paUkte. The paper de< 
•cribing his ascent of the Wuhshorn Is perhaps 
the most intsresting of tiie coUeotlon. But In a 



book every page of which snggetis matter for 
fruitful meditation, or kindles the Inborn love 
of perilous adventure, it Is dUBcult, If not 
Impossible, to select laolated paessgse for ipedal 
commendation. The marvellons Inclditv of 
expression, the fecundity of llhistnitton,and the 
penetrating obaervation which mark the ooo- 
rammate lltenrv artist, are never absent from 

the workmanship of n rofesso r TnrnALL 

Thcee who look for pithy phresss, In whioh Urn 
experience of a lifetime Is condsBSSil, win Had 
their taste grattfled on ersfj page of tliia 
eharming volume.* Oloib. 



Tiondon : LONGMANS and CO. Patenioitar Row. 



Works fty Professor Ttndall — continued. 



P^EADAT AS A BISCOTERER. 

New and Cheaper EditioD, with Two Portraits. Fcp. 870. price Zs. Sd, 

BESEARGHES OlST SIAMA&IOITISM Aim MA&ITE- 

CBYSTALLIC ACTION; including the question of Diamagnetic Polarity. With 
Six Copper Plates and numerous Woodcut Illutitrations. Svo. price 148. 



HEAT A MODE OP MOTION. 

Fourth BSditioD, with Alterations and Additions. Plate and 108 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. price 1 Os, 6d. 



* We aee, with not a little ntisfactioo, that 
this work hM aotoally gone through four sepa- 
rate editions since the year 1868, and so far we 
have every reason to be satisfled. It most be 
.confessed that it is the only work which the 
English student flndi* convenient. But this is 
not all; it is carefully brought up in each 
edition to the state of actual knowledge of the 
time, and even the present edition contains 
'matters and facts not to be found in any of the 
earlier issues. . . . Wo take the toregoing as one 



of the most striking of the noveltiea In tUa a^ 
mirable work, and aLw one of the moat intenNfr- 
ing of the recent facts recorded by the antbor. 
But the whole work is full of aoch, and w 
cannot do better than reoommend those of our 
readers who are already unfamiliar with it to 
procure it for themselvM at once. It is ikA cmly 
the best work on the subject in the itngifcA 
language, but it is in itself especially Talnabte 
ad an eloquent and comprehensive treatlae.' 

Puruuut SaicNCB Rbview. 



SOraD; 

A Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
Second Edition, revised; with a Fortmit of M. Chladni and 169 Woodcut Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. price 9^. 



. *The contents of Proftessor Tyndall's book 
are of so attractive a nature, and reoommend 
• themselves so strongly, not only to the dilettante 
lover of knowledge, but to those who are 
earnestly engaged in the cultivation of science, 
that we are not surprised a second edition ha^ 
been itpoedily called for. Having already noticed 
at length, in our review of the first edition, the 
characteiistic features of the work, the number 
and ingenuity <rf Uie experiments (in which Pro- 
fessor Ttkdall stands without a rival), the 
felicitous explanations and varied illut-trations, 
we need here make no further remark thsn to 
say that the present is a reprint of the former 



edition with the exception of a ofaapter 
taining a summary of the recent resoarcheii 6f 
M. Rboxault, written by himself. This oontains 
fsome interesting observations on the propagaUtiQ 
of sound in closed tubes, in which it to shown 
that the diameter of the tubes makes a consider- 
able difference in the intensity with whii^ the 
wave is propagated through it, iHminirfrft^ 
rapidly the smaller the section of the tube. . . . 
There are other interesting facts deecribed in 
reference to the velocity of the propagation of 
waves, which we have not space to give, bat 
which will well repay perusal.* The Lancbt. 



ESSAYS OH TIE USE AITD 

TION IN SCIENCa 8vo. price 3s. 

* We were not a little gratified at the eloquent 
lecture on the use of the imagination in Bcien(» 
delivenxl by Professor Ttkdall. The importance 

. of such a discourse at such a time to clear the 
atmosphere of the clouds of prejudice which a 
mistaken zeal has rai-^d in the minds of a large 
class cannot be over-estimated. Since it is cer- 

.tain that religious intolerance and religions 
bigotry are the largest sources of prejudice, the 

.removal of these ought to be a primary object 
of the a>8ociation; and when the imdertaking 

.'is made with the same spirit of reverence, 
the same earnestnei-s of purpoM and philoK>- 

?hical acumen, which dibtinguished Proressor 
'tmdall's discourse, it seems imposidblo to 
doubt that much benefit must ultimately result 
thereby to the cause of truth. The impression 



LIMIT OF THE niA&DrA- 



produced on our minds by that philosophical 
ma^ttcrpiece will not he easily eifaoed. As we 
listened in that crowded hall with admiration 
to the thoughtful investigator who was unfolding 
to ns the workings of a mind much more than 
onlinarily ac-utc, wc p!ctar(>d to ourselvee the 
effect which it was 80 well calculated to produce 
in the mind of the sceptic in acienoe. We saw 
in imagination the victory of conscience and 
Tetuson, the t-maudpation of a soul, the new 
birth of an intelligence. As the speaker welded 
one link to another of the lo»g ttaln of ratio- 
cination, his ardour rii«ing with tl)e prognesof 
his argument, we thought that it had never been 
our good fortune to listen to so splendid a die- 
couTiic.' The TuuB. 
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